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81BBATH  MUSINGS  IN  THE  RUINS  OF 
BAALBEC. 

CyclopMit  Architectare — How  these  Orest  Stones  were 
Reared — The  Acropolis — The  Temple  of  the  Snn  and  the 
flieat  Temple — Did  not  Antoninus  Pius  believe  in  the 
Religion  to  which  he  built  such  Temples  1  Tet  that 
Religion  has  Perished — What  is  to  prevent  Christianity 
ftom  Perishing  as  utterly  as  the  Ancient  Paganism  f 

If  a  traveller,  •when  he  first  comes  to  Rome, 
instead  of  being  driven  to  a  modern  hotel, 
eo<ald  be  permitted  to  camp  ii^the  Coiiseum, 
he  would-  find  it  easier  to  realize  the  grandeur 
of  the  Imperial  city.  He  would  not  need  to 
go  to  history ;  history  would  come  to  him : 
he  •would  see  it  in  the  mighty  walls  reared 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  within  which  are 
crowded  a  hundred  thousand  spectators,  and 
be  a  witness  of  the  combats  of  lions  and  tigers, 
and  of  the  fights  of  gladiators.  Something 
of  this  vivid  reality  of  the  past  we  had  as  we 
camped  within  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Baalbec. 

In  this  beautiful  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Lebanons,  was  reared  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Temple 
which  was  designed  to  be  at  Baalbec  what  the 
Parthenon  was  in  Athens,  the  glory  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  Eastern  world.  Erected  by  the  first 
of  the  Antonines,  it  was  designed  to  be  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  Roman  greatness  and  power,  that 
should  endure  to  all  generations.  We  have 
come  to  see  how  much  of  it  remains  after  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  centuries. 

I  will  not  add  another  to  the  many  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Baalbec.  It  is  diflicult  to  convey  an 
idea,  by  mere  architectural  measurements,  of 
structures  so  vast.  Petty  details  rather  detract 
from  the  full  grandeur,  wliich  dei>ends  on  its 
being  taken  in  with  the  eye  as  a  whole.  A  few 
general  impressions  must  therefore  take  the 
place  of  minute  description.  When  one  rides 
Into  the  great  court,  around  which  the  temples 
are  grouped,  the  first  impression  is  of  the  vast 
scale  on  which  the  whole  construction  is  plan¬ 
ned.  Everything  is  colossal.  The  area  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
W^e  may  begin  with  the  walls,  which  are  half  a 
mile  around,  and  of  such  height  and  depth  as 
are  rarely  attained  in  the  most  tremendous  for¬ 
tress.  W'hen  from  within  I  climbed  to  the  top, 
it  made  me  giddy  to  look  over  the  i>erilous  edge 
to  the  depth  below ;  aiul  when  from  without  tlie 
walls,  I  looked  up  at  them,  they  ro.se  high  in 
air.  Some  of  the  stones  seem  as  if  they  must 
have  been  reared  in  place,  not  by  Titans,  but 
by  the  gods.  There  are  nine  stones  thirty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  thick,  which  is  larger 
than  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
or  any  blocks  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  But 
even  these  are  pigmies  compared  with  the 
three  giants  of  the  western  wall — sixty-two, 
sixty-three  and  a  half,  and  sixty-four  feet 
long!  These  are  said  to  be  the  largest  stones 
ever  used  in  any  construction.  They  weigh 
hundreds  of  tpns,  and  instead  of  being  mere¬ 
ly  hewn  out  of  a  quarry  which  might  have 
been  on  the  site,  and  left  to  lie  where  they  were 
^_jb*rore,  theyh»T©  been  Mfted  nineteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  there  emla*d<led  in  the  wall! 
Never  was  there  such  Cyclopean  andiitecture. 
How  such  enormous  masses  could  be  moved,  is 
a  problem  with  modern  engineers.  Sir  Charles 
"Wilson,  whom  I  met  in  Jerusalem,  is  at  this 
moment  in  Baalbec.  Standing  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Temple,  he  tells  me  that  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  an  ancient  tablet  which  re¬ 
veals  the  way  in  which  such  stones  were  moved. 
The  mechanics  were  very  simple.  Ihdlers  were 
put  under  them,  and  they  were  drawn  up  in¬ 
clined  planes  by  sheer  human  muscle — the 
united  strength  of  great  numbers  of  men.  In 
the  rude  design  on  tlie  tablet,  the  whole  scene 
is  pictured  to  the  eye.  There  are  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  men,  hundreds  to  a  single  roll¬ 
er,  with  the  taskmasters  standing  over  them, 
lash  in  hand,  which  was  freely  applied  to 
make  them  pull  together,  and  the  king  sitting 
on  high  to  give  the  signal  for  this  putting 
forth  of  human  strength  e»  max.'fr,  as  if  an 
army  were  moving  to  battle.  A  battle  it  was 
in  the  waste  of  human  life  whijh  it  camsed. 
Who  can  estimate  the  fearful  strain  on  all  that 
host— how  ranks  on  ranks  fell  down  in  the 
cruel  task  and  died,  only  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  who  were  pushed  on  with  the  same  re¬ 
morseless  tyranny !  These  Temi)les  of  Baalbec 
must  have  been  a  whole  generation  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  have  consumed  the  population  of  a 
province  and  the  wealth  of  an  empire.  Each 
course  of  stones  must  have  been  laid  iu  blood 
and  tears,  as  if  it  had  been  an  altar  of  Moloch 
himself,  who  could  only  be  appeased  by  a  daily 
offering  of  human  sacrifices. 

The  interior  is  laid  out  like  an  Acropolis,  on 
which  sevemi  temples  are  groui>ed  together, 
and  all  enclosed  within  the  same  wall.  Of 
these  the  mo.st  i>erfectly  preserved  is  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sun,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
standing,  although  the  heavy  stone  roof  has 
fallen  in.  The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of 
a  Greek  temple,  and  shows  where  the  Romans 
found  their  masters  and  their  models.  Liiid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  imrallelogram,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  columns,  its  general  shai)e  is  that 
which  has  been  so  often  copied  from  the  Greeks, 
as  in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  and  in  Girard 
College  in  Philadelphia.  It  had  a  double  row 
of  columns  in  front,  and  a  single  row  on  either 
side  and  in  the  rear.  Of  the.se  the  greater  part 
are  fallen,  except  on  the  northern  side,  where 
the  peristyle  remains  nearly  i>erfect,  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  original  columns  being  still 
erect.  They  are  forty-six  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  support  an  entablature  of  stone,  which  is 
richly  and  delicately  carved. 

But  the  glory  of  Baalbec,  uix)n  which  the 
pious  Antonine  lavished  the  wealth  of  Rome, 
is  the  Great  Temple,  of  which  there  are  far 
less  remains  than  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
but  enough  to  show  its  magnitude  and  splen¬ 
dor.  It  was  approached  by  a  raised  platform, 
or  esplanade,  some  440  feet  long  by  370  wide, 
which  led  to  the  stei)s  of  the  Temple.  Of  the 
vastness  of  the  structure  which  rose  on  this 
Acropolis,  some  idea  is  given  by  the  six  Cor¬ 
inthian  columns,  sixty  feet  long  and  between 
seven  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  are 
still  standing,  and  which  from  their  i>osition 
and  height  are  consi)icuou3  at  a  great  distance 
across  the  Plain,  as  one  apj>roaches  Baalbec. 
"What  must  have  been  the  glory  of  that  Temple 
when  it  stood  complete,  its  roof  of  burnished 
gold  reflecting  the  light  of  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun,  to  the  dwellers  on  the  sides  of 
Lebanon  or  Anti-Lebanon ! 

It  was  built  to  last  for  eternity.  But  alas  for 
the  dreams  of  ambition !  It  has  been  the  six>il 
of  ages.  Attacked  in  the  fury  of  the  Moslem 
conquest,  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  and  shaken 
by  earthquakes,  it  has  seemed  as  if  man  and 
nature  had  conspired  for  its  destruction,  till  at 
last  its  columns  lie  prone  upon  the  earth,  or 
fallen  one  upon  another,  the  whole  a  mighty 
ruin,  a  monument  at  once  of  the  greatness 
and  the  littleness  of  man,  of  the  vastness  of 
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The  above  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  opened  in  September  next  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Faculty,  students, 
extensive  library,  etc.,  of  this  famous  school  of  the  prophets,  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  at  9  University  place.  As  this  is  the  first  instance  iu  this  country,  or  any  other, 
where  a  leading  theological  school  has  been  thus  i)rovided  by  worthy  and  libei’al  benefactors  with  entirely  new  (piarters  -at  a  stroke,  as  it  were — and  this  in  the  very  centre  of  a  great 
and  exi)ensive  city,  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  naturally  wish  to  have  their  faith  aided  by  something  of  visibility.  We  hence  avail  ourselves  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Messrs.  Hari)er  &  Brothers,  and  rei)rint  from  their  Weekly  of  Feb.  9th  the  above  engraving.  It  does  justice  to  the  neat,  substantial,  well-balanced  group  (of  which  Mr.  W.  A.  Potter  is 
the  architect),  and  which  fronts  on  Park  avenue,  between  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventieth  streets,  contiguous  to  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  other  institutions.  The 
pile  occupies  ten  city  lots,  125  by  209  feet,  and  the  site  includes  three  more  lots  in  the  rear,  at  i>resent  valuable  for  air  and  light,  but  which  may  some  time  be  nMpiired  for  additional 
buildings.  As  will  be  noted,  the  group  consists  of  four  buildings,  surrounding  a  hollow  s<iuare.  In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  piidure  is  Jesup  Hall,  containing  four  large  lecture- 
rooms.  The  building  in  the  centre,  with  the  tower,  is  Adams  Chapel.  In  the  left-hand  corner  is  the  Morgan  Library.  In  the  rear,  running  entirely  across  from  Hixty-ninth  to 
Seventieth  street,  is  the  Dormitory,  erected  by  D.  Willis  James.  It  will  accommodate  Kit  students.  Mt)St  of  the  rooms  are  single  rooms,  10  by  15  feet  each;  in  the  basement  of  this 
building  is  a  large  gymnasium.  On  the  ground  floor  of  Morgan  Hall  will  be  the  Reference  Librarj  and  the  Museum.  The  Reference  Library,  the  books  of  which  must  be  used  on  the 
si>ot,  is  already  one  oT  the  marked  features  of  the  institution.  This  Library,  which  bears  the  name  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  will  be  very  considerably  enlargeil.  The  President,  Professors, 
and  Treasurer  will  all  have  rooms  in  the  buildings.  Large  subscriptions  were  made,  but  labor  and  materials  have  so  risen  in  price  that  some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  will  be  required  to  start  the  Seminary  in  its  new  quarters  free  from  debt.  The  buildings  are  now  rapidly  approacliing  completion,  and  everything  will  be  ready  in  good 
season  for  the  oi>ening  in  September  next— an  occasion  that  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  President  Hitchcock,  the  Faculty,  Trustee^,  and  the  many  graduates  and  friends  of 
the  Seminarv. 


his  conceptions,  but  also  of  the  inevitable  fate 
which  overtakes  ttie  works  of  his  hands. 

.  But  other  and  graver  refiections  ctunc  to  us 
here.  It  is  the  day  of  rest :  we  are  keej>iug  our 
Siibbath  amid  the.se  miglity  ruins:  and  our 
thoughts  take  the  furnj  of  a  religious  inedita-  ^ 
tion.  These  are  net  tj;;?  ruins  of  Palaces,  but 
of  Temples,  which  show  that  there  was  iu  that 
day  a  belief  in  the  higher  powers.  The  Anto-  ; 
nine  by  whom  they  were  reared  bore  the  name  , 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Though  an  Emperor  on  , 
his  throne,  he  was  grave,  serious,  nnfl  devout, 
and  devoted  to  Ihe  worship  of  the  gods.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  those  who  reared 
these  ancient  tcLl^''*-  knew  how  absurd  was 
the  worship  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
built  them  only  to  embody  certain  ideals  of 
their  imagination,  ns  the  Greeks  fixed  in  mar-  1 
ble  their  conceptions  of  beauty  in  the  statues  ; 
and  temples  of  Venus,  or  of  Divine  majesty 
and  i)ower  in  the  temi)les  of  Jupiter.  But  it  is  ' 
hard  to  believe  that  wise  rulers  would  waste  the  i 
re.sources  of  a  kingdom  to  perinduate  a  faith 
which  they  knew  to  be  fal.se.  They  might  in¬ 
deed  build  temples,  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  , 
built  Pyramids,  as  their  own  monuments ;  so  | 
that  a  Temple  which  bore  the  name  of  Jupiter 
should  celebrate  the  glory  of  Casar,  rather  ; 
than  the  greatness  of  the  god  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  adore. 

But  after  all,who  can  say  that  Antoninus  Pius, 
in  building  the  Temple  at  Baalbec,  di<l  not  he- 
li 've  in  the  gods  as  much  as  Leo  X.  believed  in 
Christ  when  he  drained  the  resources  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  build  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ?  Why  | 
should  he  not  have  so  believed  ?  Was  t  here  any-  ’ 
thing  so  ignoble  in  his  belief  as  t<i  be  unworthy 
of  the  grave  and  thoughtful  mind  of  the  pious 
Emi¥*ror?  One  otthese  temples  was  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Sun,  which,  if  any  material 
object  was  to  be  adored,  might  well  be  wor- , 
shii>i)ed  as  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  life  on  the  I 
earth.  Was  it  not  true  then— is  it  not  true  to¬ 
day— that  but  for  the  great  Luminary  which  ' 
daily  rises  in  the  East  and  rejoices  as  a  strong  I 
man  to  run  a  race,  all  life  on  earth  would  cease 
to  exist  ?  Man  himself  would  perish  as  (prick¬ 
ly  and  as  utterly  as  the  meanest  insect.  Why 
then  should  not  man  adore  the  Life-giver  and 
Life-preserver  ? 

Admitting  this,  another  reflection  follows. 
A  Religion  which  was  mighty  enough  to  build 
such  temples,  has  perished  from  the  earth. 
Who  knows  but  that  two  thousand  years  hence 
the  Ridigion  in  which  we  believe  may  hav»‘  as 
utterly  passed  away  V 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  Christianity 
was  already  in  existence  when  these  temples 
were  builded,  and  that  while  they  are  gone,  it 
still  lives.  Then  it  was  in  its  weakness;  now 
it  is  in  its  irower.  Then  it  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  now  it  has 
gone  into  all  the  world. 

This  is  a  iJausible  answer,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  for  other  religious  too  have 
shown  an  extraordinary  viUility.  Brahminism  j 
and  Buddhism  are  both  older  than  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  to  this  day  they  not  only  continue  to 
exist,  but  Buddhism  prolmbly  holds  in  its  do¬ 
minion  as  great  a  number  of  disciples  as  Chris¬ 
tendom  itself ;  while  Brahminism,  if  less  in 
numbers,  has  a  tenacity  of  life  that  resists 
all  the  powers  of  Christian  civilization.  Skep¬ 
tics  see  the  bearing  of  these  conn)arisons. 
Not  only  men  who  make  a  trade  of  their  infi¬ 
delity,  iu  sporting  their  wit  in  ixjpular  lectures, 
but  thoughtful  students  of  history,  confess  to 
the  force  of  this  argument,  which  produces  on 
them  the  same  effect  that  the  revelations  of 
science  do  upon  the  minds  of  scientific  men. 
It  will  not  do  to  make  light  of  this  cause  of 
unbelief.  Reading,  studying,  and  reflecting, 
many  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  America 
fully  believe  that  the  i)rogress  of  science  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  will  disi>el 
the  last  lingering  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  of 
our  religion.  In  their  philosophic  eyes,  our 
Christian  faith  is  but  one  form  of  human  credu¬ 
lity,  which  must  run  its  course  and  then  dLs- 
upi>ear.  Timid  Christians  may  lament  it,  but 
the  result  is  said  to  be  as  inevitable  as  the 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

To  these  sombre  forebodings  it  will  not  do  to 
;  reply  with  looks  of  horror,  as  if  historians  and 


men  of  science  were  atheists  and  blasidiemers. 
It  is  jx'ttcr  to  admit  frankly  that  Christianity 
irill  share  the  fate  of  the  ancient  mythologies, 
unless  it  has  in  itself  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Those  who  are  so  zealous  to  defend  it,  must 
not  b(>  afraid  of  dL*ouB»ion  or  argument,  but 
welcome  light  from  every  source.  Instead  of 
fearing  science,  they  ought  to  hail  it  as  the 
best  friend  of  religion.  Everything  which 
throws  light  on  the  laws  of  nature,  reveals  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God.  While  we  are  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  mere  flippant  attacks,  by 
caricature  or  ridicule,  yet  if  anything  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  accept  be  fairly 
disproved,  we  are  simply  to  readjust  our  faith  to 
the  new  evidence.  No  man  of  intelligence  who 
has  mastered  even  the  rudiments  of  geology, 
can  doubt  the  great  anticpiity  of  our  globe. 
The  proof  lies  all  round  us  in  the  everlasting 
hills.  When  we  come  to  see  this,  and  reexam¬ 
ine  the  .sa(‘re(l  record,  we  find  that  the  difiiculty 
was  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  our  own  ignorance, 
in  our  narrow  and  i(etty  interi>retation.  .As  we 
see  more  clearly,  all  things  come  into  harmony. 
As  earnest  seekers  of  the  truth,  we  cry  with 
the  dying  Goethe  “  Light  I  light !  more  light !  ” 
We  may  not  build  a  Temide  to  the  Sun,  but  we 
shall  welcome  light  from  every  source,  whether 
from  the  orb  of  day,  or  from  Him  wlio  is  the 
Source  of  all  light,  and  who  has  given  His 
creatures  intelligence  to  discern  the  truth, 
even  as  He  has  rnide  great  lights  in  the  fir¬ 
mament— the  sun  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
iiKKUi  to  nile  the  night. 

Further  still,  if  Christianity  is  to  live,  it  must 
prove  its  right  to  live  by  deeds  of  goodness 
and  charity,  which  shall  show  it  to  have  come 
from  God.  It  must  attest  its  Divine  origin  by 
the  life  which  abides  in  it,  and  which  it  im¬ 
parts  to  its  disciples.  I  confess  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  Ilast  much  which  calls  itself  Chris¬ 
tian,  which  in  faith  differs  little  from  the  an¬ 
cient  mythology,  and  which  in  the  life  it  pro¬ 
duces,  is  no  better  than  the  ancient  i>aganism. 
If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  piety  of  Marcus 
.Aurelius,  or  Antoninus  Pius,  and  many  of 
the  tyi)es  of  Christianity  which  I  see  here,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment.  In  Jerusalem 
itself  the  (!ontrast  is  not  to  our  advantage.  In 
the  ('hurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
Greeks  and  Latins  meet  togetlier  to  celebrate 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  common 
Lord,  they  meet  not  in  mutual  love,  but  glar¬ 
ing  at  each  other  in  hatred,  which  they  do  not 
attemi)t  to  conceal,  and  Moslem  soldiers  stand 
guard  over  them,  to  pn-vent  angry  strife  in  the 
very  temide  of  God !  Not  so  is  the  world  to  be 
won  to  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  us  all,  but  by 
a  Religion  founded  in  truth,  supported  by  every 
argument  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  above 
all,  illustrated  in  lives  of  purity  and  peace  and 
love,  which  shall  cuu.se  the  moral  wildernesses 
to  bua  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Such  were  the  musings  of  that  Sabbath  day 
in  the  ruins  of  Bajilbec.  .After  such  medita¬ 
tions,  it  was  a  relief,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  to  leave  the  ruins,  and  take  a  walk 
through  ♦he  village:  for  there  is  a  village  here 
of  two  or  three  thousiind  inhabitants— a  vil¬ 
lage  not  ix)orer  than  otlier  Syrian  villages,  and 
which  would  api)ear  (juite  respectable  were  it 
not  thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  contrast 
with  the  remains  of  the  ma.sters  of  the  world. 
But  if  the  i>eople  are  poor,  they  can  be  hapj)y. 
A  mile  out  of  the  town,  we  came  upon  one  of 
the  prettiest  8i>ot8  we  have  seen  in  the  East. 
Following  a  small  stream  which  flowed  with  a 
raidd  current,  we  came  to  a  bit  of  green  sward 
surrounded  by  the  waters  like  an  island.  Here 
Floyd  had  projiosed  to  pitch  our  camp,  but  we 
preferred  the  grounds  of  the  Temple,  Yet  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  such  a  camping- 
ground.  It  is  a  resort  of  the  iwople  of  the  vil. 
lage,  who  were  here  in  numbers,  well  dressed, 
and  enjoying  the  (luiei  .scene  and  the  oi)en  air 
with  their  children.  As  we  came  l>ack  to  our 
camp,  we  stopi>ed  at  the  Maronite  church  in 
the  village,  which  is  very  small,  and  has  but 
few  worshii>pers.  It  is  a  feeble  and  glimmer¬ 
ing  light  in  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness.  A 
better  hoi)e  we  have  from  the  Protestant  schools 
introduced  as  an  offshoot  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion  in  the  Lebanon,  which  are  well  attended, 
and  give  hope  that  Baalbec,  if  never  again  the 


scat  of  Imperial  grandeur,  but  left  only  to  be  t  he 
site  of  a  Syrian  village,  may  yet  be  the  abode 
of  intelligence,  of  contentment,  and  of  peace, 
i  The  day  was  ended,  but  the  night  drew  on, 

I  which  was  oven  more  fitted  to  put  one  into  a 

iH>lMr  musiiiK  than  the  day.  Ah  the 
■  simiMRi  setting,  I  went  up  on  the  wall,  and 
sat  a  long  time  watching  the  light  in  the  west 
as  it  faded  over  mountain  and  plain.  Hardly 
hud  the  sun  gone  down  when  the  full  moon 
rose  in  the  opposite  (|uarter  of  the  heavens, 
shining  through  the  rents  in  the  gray  old  walls 
with  a  soft  light  that  gave  them  a  strange, 
unearthly  beauty;  while  the  columns  that 
were  still  standing  cast  long  shadows  on  the 
solitary  place — shadows  that  seenn'd  to  the 
(luickened  fancy  like  the  gluLsts  of  old  Romans 
come  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  aneientsiden- 
(lor.  But  they  are  only  gho.sts.’  The  Romans 
are  goim ;  the  h'gions  are  departed  ;  we  hear 
fheir  tram])  growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  and  at  last  dying  away  like  the  hol¬ 
low  wind.  AVhat  a  monument  of  liunian  van¬ 
ity  is  this  desolation!  How  it  rebukes  the 
inide  and  ambition,  not  only  of  kings  and  con- 
(pierors,  but  of  nations. 

As  for  individuals,  we  shall  disai)p<!ar,  as 
those  shadows  disappear  with  the  ri.sing  sun. 
These  w'alls  which  have  stood  for  centuries  will 
remain  for  centuries  to  come ;  but  wo  shall  pass 
away  and  be  no  more  seen.  But  there  is  that 
which  shall  abide  when  man  and  all  his  works 
have  p(!rished.  The  city  of  God  which  is  above 
is  built  of  spiritual  stones,  which  will  not  crum¬ 
ble  with  the  ages.  In  the  Great  Mo.siiue  of 
Damascus  is  an  old  Greek  inscrii)tion,  idaced 
there  in  Christian  times,  and  not  removed  by 
its  Moslem  masters,  but  still  embedded  in  its 
walls,  which  we  may  i>erhaps  interpret  as  a 
prophecy  of  coming  events  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  of  that  realm  which  is  universal  and  eternal : 
“  Thy  kingdom,  O  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  king¬ 
dom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  to  all  genera¬ 
tions.”  H.  M.  F. 

JUST  WHAT  TO  DO. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

This  is  not  a  Winter  of  widespread  and  pow¬ 
erful  revivals ;  the  s])iritual  thermometer  .secuns 
to  be  running,  like  the  Fahrenheit,  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  towards  zero.  But  many  Christians  are 
Ijeseeching  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and 
among  the  readers  of  this  journal  are  some 
who  are  asking  the  old,  yet  ever  new  (luestion 
“What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V  ”  You  are 
right  in  emphasizing  that  little  word  “  do,” 
for  your  Saviour  having  already  done  His 
mighty  work  of  jiroviding  an  atonement  for 
you,  the  next  ihioij  must  be  on  your  side.  If 
anybody  tells  you  to  do  nothing  at  all  but  sim¬ 
ply  trust  yourself  to  (Uirist,  he  or  she  may 
only  confuse  you.  Jesus  Himself  never  gave 
any  such  advice.  He  said  “Follow  Me,”  and 
that  means  go  where  I  lead  you,  and  do  what 
I  tell  you.  In  Peter's  case  that  meant  the 
quitting  of  his  nets  and  his  fishing-boats,  and 
iu  Matthew’s  (Uise  it  meant  the  leaving  of  his 
toll-booth,  and  in  both  cases,  they  did  it  to 
please  the  Lord  Je.^us.  No  waiting  for  more 
feeling,  you  observe ;  no  bargaining  with  Him 
for  an  easy  time,  or  any  reward.  They  obeyed 
Christ.  That  was  their  decisive  step. 

Now  in  the  very  first  thing  that  offers  itself 
to  you,  so  a(?t  as  to  idease  your  Saviour.  Con¬ 
sult  conscience.  Jesus  speaks  to  you  through 
the  conscience;  it  is  your  moral  telephone; 
listen  and  obey.  Last  evening,  a  young  lady 
friend  who  is  now  very  thoughtful  about  her 
soul’s  salvation,  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  a 
social  i>rayer-meeting.  She  had  also  l)e(‘n  in¬ 
vited  to  a  party.  The  party  was  not  in  itself  a 
sinful  place  of  entertainment,  but  her  con¬ 
science  said  to  her,  the  praj'er-ineeting  is  the 
safest  place  and  the  best  place  for  me  to-night. 
She  was  more  likely  to  meet  Christ,  to  honor 
Christ,  and  to  get  needed  help  for  her  soul 
among  His  i>eoi)le,  than  among  a  merry  com¬ 
pany  of  pleasure-seekers.  Her  going  to  the 
house  of  prayer  was  a  decisive  act;  it  was  a 
following  after  Christ,  rather  than  after  a 
worldly  indulgence.  Did  she  do  that  in  order 
“  to  be  saved  ”  ?  Yes ;  because  she  wanted  to 
be  saved'/nan  frivolous,  soul-dis8ii>ating  influ- 


('iioes,  ami  from  rei>roach  of  conscience;  she 
I  wanted  lo  [uit  herself  distinctly  on  Christ’s 
j  side,  ami  she  did  it.  Her  stej*  was  like  casting 
j  a  l)allot  on  election  day ;  it  showed  which  side 
!  she  was  on.  The  prayer-meeting  could  not 
I  convert  her  soul,  but  her  act  of  going  there 
I  was  an  evidence  that  she  was  being  C(,>uverted, 
i  for  conversion  signifies  a  turning  round  to- 
I  wards  (dirist. 

!  We  have  cited  the  above  case  as  an  illu.stra- 
I  tion  of  what  is  impli('d  by  “followjng”  Christ, 
j  The  .same  princii)le  may  be  ai)plied  in  a  hun- 
I  dred  difftu’i'iit  (lirections ;  every  right  step 
I  taken  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  an  awaken- 
I  ed  conscience,  is  a  st(‘p  towards  salvation. 
Christ  speaks  through  the  conscience:  “  What- 
S(jever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it.”  Very  <)uiet- 
ly  the  Holy  Sjiirit  often  opens  the  heart,  just 
as  He  did  the  heart  of  Lydia.  What  is  dom’  by 
that  awakened  heart  commonly  settles  the 
great  (lucstion.  She  oi)ened  her  lips  for  Christ, 
and  o))ene(l  her  house  to  His  s«uvants,  and 
j  that  luoved  that  she  had  admitted  Jesus  into 
her  heart.  What  she  tUd  saved  h(*r,  because 
she  did  it  in  order  to  ol)ey  and  honor  her  Di¬ 
vine  Saviour.  If  she  had  done  the  opposite, 
who  supi)oses  that  Lydia  would  have  become 
the  first  convert  on  the  .soil  of  Europe,  and 
have  found  her  place  among  godly  women? 
Her  actions  si)oke  louder  than  words.  “  What 
makes  our  Fred  so  wonderfully  kind  and  <»blig- 
ing  this  w((ek?”  emiuireil  a  wife  of  her  hu.s- 
band.  “  I  don’t  know,  unless  he  was  convert¬ 
ed  by  that  sermon  la.st  Sabbath.”  The  hus¬ 
band  was  right;  the  youth  liad  been  <iuietly 
changed  in  heart  by  a  faithful  sermon,  and  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  «'•/  dixft'rt’tdlij.  That  boy’s  con¬ 
duct  at  home  was  his  way  of  “  following 
Chri.st”;  his  conversion  proved  itself  by  his 
acts,  and  has  Intflal  ever  since.  God’s  hand 
was  in  it. 

Salvation  is  a  joint  i>r(a;ess — it  is  all  free 
grace  on  the  side  of  the  atoning  Saviour ;  it  is 
all  free  obedience  on  our  side.  Jesus  works, 
and  you  must  work ;  He  in  you,  and  you  for 
Him.  Doing  nothing  at  all  is  the  damning 
sin.  Just  observe  what  answers  Peter  and 
Paul  gave  to  the  <iuestions  “  What  must  we  do 
to  be  saved?”  Peter’s  promjit,  idthy  answer 
at  the  time  of  Pentecost  was  “  Itrptod  !”  R(>- 
pentance  is  more  than  shame  or  sorrow  for 
sin;  it  is  a  turning  from  sin  with  a  full  imr- 
Ijose  of,  and  endeavor  after,  new  obedience  to 
(fiirist.  This  means  doing,  m  t  mere  feeling. 
My  friend  A — —  repented  of  the  sin  of  dram¬ 
drinking,  when  he  signed  a  ph'dgo  and  forsook 
his  bottle.  It  would  have  b((en  absurd  for  him 
to  have  .siaid  that  he  was  j)enitent  and  trusting 
Christ,  while  he  was  yet  taking  sly  drinks  (mt 
of  that  decanter.  It  would  in  his  case  have 
been  a  (]uenching  of  the  Holy  Hpirit.  An 
awakened  inquirer  once  .sai^-to  me  “My  be¬ 
setting  sin  is  to  swear.”  Then  I  replied  “Con¬ 
fess  your  sin  to  G<xl,  and  .stop  swearing.  At 
whatever  ixfint  the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  you  of 
sin,  there  Js  the  point  to  yield  and  to  repent, 
ReiKjntance  proves  itself  by  acts.” 

Paul’s  answer  to  the  (piestion  was  “  Believe 
on  the  l4>rd  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 
This  was  also  an  act,  and  a  very  impressive 
one.  Trusting,  in  the  jailor’s  case,  was  not  a 
babe  falling  asleej)  on  the  bosom  of  a  mother 
—as  some  goody-good  peoi)le  define  faith.  It 
was  a  pretty  resolute  step  into  wdiich  he  put 
the  whole  energies  of  his  soul— as  I  would  imt 
all  my  bodily  energies  into  grasping  a  roi»e  if 
I  fell  overboard  from  a  ferry-boat.  There  are 
times  in  life  when  faith  is  a  very  (luiet  resting 
in  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  jailor  was  in  the  sidritual 
condition  for  that  style  of  rejtoseful  trust.  His 
was  the  (piick  cleaving  to  Jesus;  God  was 
working  in  him,  and  he  in  turn  was  “working 
out  his  salvation  with  f€*ar  and  trembling.” 
My  friend,  your  faith  must  be  a  laying  hold  on 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  cleaving  fast  to  Him.  That 
is  ijonr  doing.  He  will  cleanse  you,  strength¬ 
en  you,  and  hold  you  to  the  end.  That  is  HU 
doing. 

Finally,  the  whole  great  question  of  your 
salvation  must  be  settled  between  you  and 
your  Saviour,  Go  to  Him,  go  with  your  Bible, 
go  on  your  knees,  go  and  surrender  yourself 
to  Him.  One  hour  with  Jesus  is  worth  years 


of  sermons  or  incpiiry-meetings.  No  i)astor, 
no  friend  can  save  you;  Jesus  can.  Whatso¬ 
ever  He  bids  you  do,  as  He  speaks  to  your  con¬ 
science,  do  it. 


By  Wolcott  Calkins. 

Interested  in  a  surprising  use  of  the  particle 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  I  once  turned  to  my 
dictionaries  and  concordances,  thinking  to  fol¬ 
low  the  little  word  from  Matthew  to  Revela¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  books  gives  it  up  at  the  start, 
directing  us  to  “see  in  appendix,”  probably 
hoping  that  we  will  do  no  such  thing,  for  it  is 
hid  away,  and  only  some  of  the  “senses” 
given,  with  very  few  passages.  Another,  after 
copious  citations,  closes  the  long  article  with 
a  significant  f.  I  should  think  so!  At  last  I 
turned  to  a  patient  and  valorous  compiler, 
who  never  gives  ui>— a  Gei-man  of  course.  I 
read  on  without  noticing  his  preliminary  re¬ 
mark,  until  I  reflected  that  life  is  short,  and 
substituted  counting  for  perusal.  I  made  out 
a  little  less  than  4,(XH)  different  texts  (luoted, 
and  then  noticed  the  significant  preface ;  “All 
places  are  omitted  where  and  is  used  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  particle,  stringing  together  single  words 
and  sentences.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  andx  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  There  are  eleven  other  words  trans¬ 
lated  and  in  the  old  version,  sometimes  very 
inaccurately :  “  Who  of  you  will  say  to  his  ser¬ 
vant  ‘  Sit  down  to  meat  ’ ;  bat  will  not  rather 
say  'Make  ready,  serve  me!  ’” 

But  the  and  which  I  was  tracking  is  the  em¬ 
phatic  word  which  never  means  anything  but 
and,  or  aUo,  although  it  is  rendered  “bit,” 
“then,”  “so,”  “that,”  “for,”  “or,”  “when,” 
“therefore,”  “if,”  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  ways.  These  are  signals,  left  standfpg 
two  hundred  years,  of  f  he  distress  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  which  the  little  word  has  oc^casioned.  No 
wonder  it  has  been  called  the  “Conjunction 
General.”  But  after  all,  why  not  let  it  stand 
always  and,  or  alxo  ?  “  Scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die.  For  it  is  rather  in  behalf  of 
a  benefactor  that  one  will  aUo  dare  to  die.” 
He  will  of  course  do  everything  short  of  this 
for  a  benefactor,  and  perhai)s  also  die.  “Also 
the  hairs  of  your  hea(l,”  as  well  ns  your  head 
and  heart.  “The  winds  and  the  sea  also,"  ns 
well  as  men. 

The  color  is  often  erased  from  the  original 
l)y  substituting  more  specific  conjunctions.  I 
asked  an  artist  in  Rome  to  exjdain  to  me  one 
of  Rafael’s  faces  of  the  Virgin.  He  repeated, 
unconsciously  restoring  the  original,  “Atnl  his 
niother  kept  all  those  sayings  in  her  breast.” 
When  you  think  and  means  bat,  listen  more 
attontiv(dy  and  you  will  catch  the  divine  har¬ 
monies.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  testimo¬ 
nies  to  our  Lord’s  divinity  are  given  by  this 
word.  “Believe  in  God  and  believe  in  Me.” 
What  a  conjunction !  “  I  am  going  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  wliatsoever  ye  ask  in  ]\Iy  name  I  will 
do.”  “I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will 
give  you  another  Comforter.”  “I  will  love' 
Him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  Him.”  This 
and  i^^ldom  used  merely  to  string  things  to- 
getliDi.  In  such  accumulations  it  makes  one 
thing  depend  on  a  preceding,  building  a  lad¬ 
der  to  heaven,  on  which  our  prayers  go  up, 
and  God’s  blessings  come  down.  “  If  a  man 
love  Me  he  witl  keei)  My  commandments,  and 
My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  un¬ 
to  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”' 

This  cumulative  use  of  the  particle  is  fre- 
(pient  also  with  Paul.  “Being  justified  by 
faith  we  have  i)eace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  (dirist,  and  through  Him  we  have 
already  obtaimal  the  welcome  into  the  grace 
iu  which  we  have  taken  our  stand,  and  so  let 
us  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.”  A 
magnificent  climax  is  reached  at  the  close  of 
this  trium))hant  .song  by  means  of  this  word. 
“Much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  in  His  life.  But  not  barely  saved.  No 
indeed!  Saved,  and  .saved  rejoicing  in  God.” 

We  are  .surprises!  to  miss  the  and  in  many 
places.  “One  of  them  named  Cleopas”  and 

- .  Perhaps  the  other  name  is  omitted,  that 

every  disconsolate  disciple  may  put.  his  name 
iu.  Cleopas  and  you,  Cleopas  and  I,  may  feel 
our  h(>arts  burn  within  us  as  he  opens  to  us  the 
Scriptures. 

But  we  do  not  miss  the  precious  word  in  one 
place  where  its  loss  would  be  irreparable. 
Have  you  and  I  also  denied  our  Master?  His 
first  words  when  Ho  rose  from  the  dead  were 
“  Go  and  Kdl  my  discdplcs  and  Peter!  ” 


Ul'I.\’TBN.SK.\CK  OP  ai'IBNTIFK'  KNOWLBDOB 
—TO  KNOW  Tfl.lT  WK  KNOW  NOTHINO. 

Prof.  Huxley,  in  a  recent  ((orrespondence, 
tiius  defines  his  i)osition  of  belief,  or  unbelief, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word  Agnostic,  which, 
it  seems,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
common  use : 

“  Soni(.(  twenty  years  ago,  orthereal)outH,  1  iiivent- 
0(i  tlie  word  .Agnostic  to  denote  people  who,  like 
myself,  confess  tliemselves  to  be  liopel(.*S8ly  igno¬ 
rant  concerning  a  variety  of  matters,  aliout  which 
metaphysicians  and  tli(.>olugiHnH,  both  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  dogmatize  witli  the  utmost  confidence ; 
and  it  iias  lieen  a  sounie  of  some  amusement  to  me 
to  watch  the  gradual  acceptam^e  of  the  term  and  its 
correiate.  Agnosticism  (1  tiiink  the  Spectator  first 
adopted  and  popularized  iioth),  until  now.  Agnostics 
are  assuming  (tie  pivsition  of  a  r(>cogniz(*d  sect,  and 
.4gnosticism  is  iionorcd  iiy  especial  oidoijuy  on  the 
part  of  the  orthociox.  Tlius  it  will  b(>  seen  that  I 
have  a  sort  of  patent-right  in  Agnostic  (it  is  my 
trade-mark) ;  ami  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I  can 
state  authentically  what  was  originally  meant  by 
.Vgnosticism.  What  other  jteople  may  understand 
by  it,  by  this  time,  I  do  not  know.  If  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church  Agnostic  were  held,  very 
likely  I  should  be  condemned  as  a  heretic.  But  I 
speak  only  for  myself  in  endeavoring  to  answer 
tliese  questions.  ^ 

“1.  Agnosticism  is  of  the  essence  of  science, 
wheth(‘r  ancient  or  modern.  It  simply  means  that 
a  man  shall  not  say  he  knows  or  believes  that 
which  he  has  no  scientific  grounds  for  i>rofcssingto 
know  or  believe. 

“2.  Oonseciuently  Agnosticism  puts  aside  not 
only  the  gr<?atest  part  of  [lopular  theology,  but  also 
the  greater  part  of  popular  anti-theology.  On  the 
whole,  the  bosh  of  heterodoxy  is  more  offensive  to 
me  than  that  of  orthcsloxy,  because  heterodoxy  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  guided  by  reason  and  science,  and  or¬ 
thodoxy  does  not. 

“  i  have  no  doubt  that  scientific  criticism  will 
prove  destructive  to  the  forms  of  supematuralism 
which  enter  into  the  i*onstitution  of  <>xisting  relig¬ 
ions.  On  trial  of  any  so-railed  miracle  the  rerdictof 
science  is,  Not  proren.  But  true  Agnosticism  will 
not  forget  that  exisbrnce,  motion,  and  law-abiding 
operation  in  nature  are  more  stupendous  miracles 
than  any  recoiinbMl  by  the  mythologies,  ami  that 
there  may  be  things,  not  only  in  the  heavens  and 
earth,  but  beyond  the  intelligible  universe,  which 
‘  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.’  The  theo¬ 
logical  gnosis  would  have  us  believe  that  the  world 
is  a  conjurer’s  house;  the  anti-th<ological  gnosis 
talks  as  if  it  were  a  dirt  pie,  made  by  the  two  blind 
children.  Law  and  Force.  Agnosticism  simply  says 
that  we  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  Isyond  phe¬ 
nomena.” 

New  York;  “I  began  taking  The  Evanokluit 
in  18:18,  and  did  it  cost  twice  the  price,  I  know  not 
how  I  could  do  without  it.  I  have  two  daughters 
married  (one  in  Iowa)  who  for  years  have  been  sub- 
sirribers  to  The  Evangelist,  and  another  one  is 
soon  to  be  married,  when  she  also  will  suliscrihe  for 
it.  A.  B.  K - .” 


THE  NEW-TOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1884. 


-  come  from  thence.  James  Brown  was  a 'Glas- 

gow  i>astor,  a  friend  and  correspondent  ofCot- 

-  •'‘May  it  please  the  pious  and  Rev.  Synod,  in 

_ _  .  compassion  to  the  desolate  souls  in  America  per- 

TffE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ishing  for  want  of  vision,  to  send  over  one  or  more 


PRESBYTERY. 

By  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D. 


ministers,  and  to  support  them  for  longer  or  short¬ 
er  time.  ...  We  further  represent  that  according 
to  our  best  judgment,  forty  jwunds  sterling  annually 


The  character  of  the  original  American  Pres-  }>aid  in  Scotland,  to  be  tninsniitted  in  goods,  will 
byterv  is  manife.st  in  its  transactions,  but  e.s-  competency  for  the  support  of  each  minister 
peciailv  in  its  corresiKindence.  It  seenis  to  send,  provided  that  of  your  pious  and  Chris- 

tian  benevolence  you  suitably  fit  him  out.  -4.nd 
nave  been  the  original  rule,  that  elders  were  after  they  have  here  labored  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard 
admitted  to  PresbiTery  only  as  comiianions  to  a  year  or  two,  we  aie  in  good  hopes  that  they  will 
ministers.  In  1716,  for  the  first  time  an  elder  comfortable  encouragement  as  may  in- 

was  allowefl  to  sit  in  the  ahsenee  of  his  minis-  among  as,  without  giving  you 

was  aiiowea  to  sit  in  tne  absence  ot  his  minis-  further  trouble  for  their  support.” 

ter.  This  was  preceded  by  another  step  in  ad-  ^  j^^er  was  also  written  by  Macnish  to 

ranee.  In  1714,  it  wa.s  for  the  first  time  order-  ^ong  of  London,  Presbyterian  pastor  of 

«d  that  a  Sessional  record  be  kept,  to  be  revised  Chapel,  which  has  been  lost.  It 

-y  he  Presbytery  ;  but  some  of  the  churches  was  doubtless  to  the  same  effect.  There  seems 

declined  to  do  this,  and  i>ersisted  in  their  ^  been  a  well-derised  plan  to  have  the 

^rse^until  the  o,)ening  of  the  present  cen-  London  ministers,  the  Dublin  and  Glasgow 

^ry.  The  Presbytery  only  gradually  learned  supiiort  each  one  itinerant. 


to  exercise  Presbyterial  care  over  the  church- 


In  1713  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds  wrote  to  the 


The  ministers  constituting  it  were  of  many  presbytery,  pledging  thirty  pounds  for  the 
lands  and  many  tyiKJs  They  could  agree  only  y^^r  1713,  and  sent  it  by  Robert  Lawson  and 


in  a  loosely  organized  body. 


Daniel  McGill,  who  came  over  from  London 


The  letters  of  the  Presbytery  shed  strong  with  recommendations  from  the  London  min- 
light  lUtion  its  spirit  and  character.  A  letter  jgfers.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  returned  by  the 
was  written  May'  24th,  1708,  to  the  Connect!-  presbytery,  asking  him  to  continue  his  favors, 
cut  ministers  with  reference  to  the  church  at  qj  j^e  thirty  pounds,  oue-third  went  to  the 
Woodbridge.  The  Connecticut  ministers  had  ^.^urch  at  Philadelpliia.  oue-third  to  the 
sent  them  Nathaniel  Wade  as  minister,  but  he  ^.^yrch  at  Newcastle,  and  one-third  to  Robert 
had  split  the  church.  The  church  appealed  to  Lawson.  In  1715,  Howell  Powell  and  Hugh 
the  Presbytery  for  aid  in  their  troubles.  This  qqjjjj  came  from  London  with  a  message  from 


letter  says : 

“We,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  persuasion  in  this  provuice  and  those  adja- 


Reynolds  that  he  would  continue  bis  gifts. 
Thomas  Reynolds  was  pastor  of  the  Presby- 


cent  .  .  .  formed  ourselves  into  a  Presbytery,  an-  t^riaB  chafiel  of  Weigliliouse  in  East  Cheap, 
Dually  to  be  convened  for  the  furthering  and  pro-  London,  an  intimate  friend  of  Edward  Calamy, 


moting  of  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  godli¬ 
ness.  In  which  our  undertaking,  as  we  would  not 
have  anything  should  be  advanced  that  may  be 


and  previously  an  assistant  of  John  Howe. 
During  the  existence  of  the  original  Presby- 


justly  disgustful  to  any  pious  soul,  but  on  the  con-  tery,  the  chief  sources  of  support  were  London 
trary,  so  it  is  our  universal  desire  to  walk  in  the  Dublin  in  Great  Britain,  and  Boston  and 
nearest  union  and  fellowship  with  the  churches  in  _  .  „  , ,  s  xt  -d  i  j  x.  i  . 

those  parts  where  you  inhabit,  not  knowing  any  Enirfield  county  in  New  England.  It  does  not 
difference  in  opinion  so  weighty  as  to  inhibit  such  a  appear  tliat  any  aid  was  afforded  from  Scot- 
proposal,  not  doubting  of  your  cordial  assent  ther«»-  land  or  Ulster.  The  Ulster  and  Scotch  minis- 

ters  who  came  to  our  Presbytery,  came  through 
The  next  letter  was  written  to  Sir  Edmund  New  England  with  letters  to  Mather  or  Col- 
Harrison  of  London  in  1709,  to  accompany  a  man,  or  else  from  the  Dublin  Presbytery  or 
letter  of  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Boston  minis-  the  London  ministers.  The  Presbyterianism  of 
ters,  who  interceded  for  them  with  the  London  the  original  Pre.sby'tery  was  all  of  the  broad. 


ministers  for  help.  It  says : 


tolerant,  generous  type,  such  as  we  might  ex- 


“  Unto  whom  can  we  apply  ourselves  more  fitly  j)ect  from  a  happy  union  of  English,  Irish, 

“">1  "'oUl,  presbyten^n,,  together  with  b  tew 


the  Reformed  churches  for  their  large  bounty  and 
benevolence  in  their  necessitira  ?  We  art?  at  pres¬ 
ent  seven  ministers,  most  of  wiiose  outwanl  affairs 
are  so  straitened  as  to  crave  relief,  unto  which  if 
two  or  three  more  were  addinl,  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  our  intert?8t,  which  docs  misttrably  suf¬ 
fer,  as  things  at  pre.sent  art*  among  us.” 


Scotch  and  Dutch. 


to  or  three  more  were  addinl,  it  would  greatly  FROM  THE  WHITEWATER, 

rengthen  our  interest  which  docs  miserably  suf-  EnnnjrUxl :  For  tn'cr  a  week  the  sun 

r,  as  things  at  })re.sent  are  among  us.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  i  i  i  ..i  i  i  i 

has  not  siione  out  from  behind  tlie  clouds,  and 

In  1710  the  Presbytery  was  strengthened  by  p  been  rain,  rain  almost  every  day.  The 
the  arrival  of  John  Henry  from  the  Presbytery  oonse(iuenccs  are  high  waters  and  bad  colds, 
of  Dublin,  and  James  Anderson  from  the  Syn-  Tjjg  Ohio,  to  which  our  own  W’hitewater  makes 


od  of  Glasgow.  These  came  in  resininse  to  j^g  contribution  of  raging  waters,  is  repeating 
appeals.  Tliey  brought  with  tlieni  tlie  sym-  tlie  devastation  and  loss  of  which  it  was  the 
pathy  of  infiuciitial  men  in  Ireland  and  Scot-  cause  just  one  year  ago. 

land.  Mr.  Henry  became  the  successor  of  Cincinnati  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Hood, 
Mukcmic  at  Rehoboth,  and  Mr.  Anderson  the  -md  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  falls,  the 
successor  of  W  ilson  at  Newcastle.  Mr.  Henry  frightful  scene  beggars  description.  Steamers 
received  a  letter  soon  after  his  arrival,  dated  ij-ivc  been  called  into  rciiuisition  to  aid  com- 
Novomber,  17(»9,  from  Rev.  Alcxaiuler  Sinclair,  munieation  with  the  West  over  some  of  tlie 
minister  of  the  IMuukct-street  Church,  Dublin,  railways,  and  the  Ohio  &  Mississipiu  road  ro¬ 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dulilin,  desiring  coirc-  ceives  its  passengers  at  Aurora,  Iml. 
siKUidence  ami  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  The  loss  at  Lawrenceburg  is  greater  than 
affairs,  and  containing  iiromiscs  of  help.  ^Ir.  jj^gj  year,  and  of  a  poimlation  between  r),(KtO 
Henry  WHS  direete.l  to  reply,  and  a  letter  was  and  G,()tK),  only  about  l,50n  remain  in  the  city. 


ad<lres«ed : 


harbored  in  the  court-liousc  and  in  r<  s-i  lenees 


“  The  Presbytery  met  ut  Philadelpliia,  to  the  rev-  jjlxive  high  water  mark.  Up  to  the  close  of 

erend  Presbyterv  of  Dublin  wislu^th  grace,  mercy,  ,  ,  1  ..i  „  1 _ _  ; . . .  .  1 

and  peace  (the  bond  of  fellowship),  and  prosperity  ^**'**^  week  the  loss  in  pioperty  amounted  to 


In  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Our  late  Rev. 
Brother  Francis  MeKemie  prevailetl  witli  the  miii- 


ver  f 100,000. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  as  yet  of  the  loss  to 


isters  of  Loudon  to  undertake  the  supi^rt  of  two  siist.fine.l  by  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Wilson  and  his 
itinerants  for  the  space  of  two  years,  ana  after  that  ,  ^  ‘  t  i  xi  • 

time  to  send  two  more  upon  the  same  conditions,  l>®opl '.  Last  year,  when  they  had  their  new 
allowing  the  former  after  that  time  to  settle,  which  church  ready  for  furnishing,  the  water  filled 
if  aceomplished,  had  proved  of  more  than  credible  the  basement,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
advantage  to  those  parts  eonsWering  how  audience- room  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 

tered  most  of  the  inhabitants  be.  But  alas!  they  .  ...  1  •  1  1  1  , 

drew  back  their  hand,  and  wo  have  rcfison  to  ia-  the  waters  su  )sulcd,  and  dui- 

ment  their  deficiency.  Had  our  friends  at  home  Ing  the  following  Summer  they  were  enabled  to 
been  equally  watchful  and  diligent  as  the  Episeopal  finish  the  Imildiiig  through  the  benefactions 

o"rr"!.r,K.T  f  a,.,l  I,  «a,  .U.dio„.e,l 

ance.  In  all  Virginia  there  is  but  one  small  con-  free  of  all  debt.  But  at  thia  time  tlie  vtatcis 
gregation,  on  ElizalK'th  River,  and  some  few  fami-  have  already  been  higli  enough  to  cause  seri- 


lies  favoring  our  way  in  Rappahannoirk  and  York ;  ^ug  damage  to  that  church  property.  As  soon 

in  Marvland  only  four;  in  Pennsylvania  five;  and  -i  i  -i  *  t  »  -i  „  .  ..  _ _ lo  . 

in  the  jerseys  two -which  iioun.ls,  with  some  places  possible  the  extent  of  the  people  s  trouble 
of  New'  York,  make  up  all  the  bounds  we  have  any  w'ill  be  ascertained. 


members  from,  and  at  present  some  of  these  be  va¬ 
cant.  .  .  .  That  then.  Reverend  ami  dear  Breth¬ 
ren,  which  at  present  we  would  humiily,  for  the 


Filling  up  the  Vacancies. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  many  of  the  nu- 


sake  of  Christ's  interest,  make  the  sulijeet  of  our  merous  vacancies  whicli  existed  within  the 
address  unto  you,  is  that  of  your  zealous  Cliristian  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  WTiitewuter  at  tlie 
and  religious  charity  to  the  mystical  body  of  the  (spinning  of  the  Winter  season,  have  been 
blessed  Jesus,  you  would  raise  one  sixty  pound  to  ..T  ,  i  .  x.  .v- 

support  an  able,  well-approved-of  young  man  from  IBled,  and  arrangements  are  perfecting  to- 
^dprselves  a.s  an  iflneraut  In  tlinse  [Kiris  among  <h«  the  filling  of  others.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 

^ipersotl  eiiiiiiren  of  God  for  a  year,  after  which  Heneh,  rcccfitl>  V-  ^nddlctow'll,  yido,  goe§  to 

time  we  doubt  not  but  he  nuiy  ijcseUledcmi^  Comiersville,  Ilid.,  to  succeed  the  EeV.  A.  0. 
ably.  This  we  liave  uscil  our  inten.>st  in  London  . 

for,  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Calamy,  whieli  we  ex-  Junkin. 

peet,  according  to  promise  from  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Sin-  Tlie  cliurcii  at  Hlielbyville  has  called  Rev.  T. 
dare,  you  will  use  yours  also  to  forward.”  L.  Hughes,  and  lie  began  his  work  tliere  with 

It  is  imixirtant  that  w'c  should  know  about  the  otieniiig  of  the  new  year.  .Already  the 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  this  Presbytery  of  Dublin.  It  church  has  been  wonderfully  revived,  and  a 
is  to  be  noticed  that  our  .American  Presbytery  goodly  luimber  of  iicw'  converts  have  been  rc- 
never  corresi>onded  with  the  Ulster  Presby-  ceived.  The  need  of  a  new  house  of  worshij* 
tery,  but  onl|r  with  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  peuiile  tlierc,  and 
This  latter  w'us  the  jKSoclafioii  organized  in  during  this  year  that  need  is  to  lie  supplicil. 
Cromw'eH’s  time  by  a  union  of  Presbyterian  A  new'  site  has  already  been  purchased,  and 
and  Congregational  ministers  in  16.58  (9).  It  the  plans  of  the  building  are  in  the  hands  of 
was  called  a  Presbytery,  but  was  eomi>osed  of  the  trustees. 

ministers  of  both  denominations.  The  Pres-  Aft^r  a  vacancy  of  some  months,  beginning 
byterians  of  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Cliapin  to 
were  English  Presbyterians,  as  the  Presbyte-  Kingston,  Ohio,  the  Aurora  people  have  ex- 
rians  of  Ulster  were  chiefly  from  Scotland,  tended  a  call  to  William  .A.  Ervin  of  the  senior 
There  were  five  churches  in  Dublin,  and  sev-  class  in  Lane  Seminary.  Mr.  Ervin  is  a  stu- 
eral  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  at  Waterford  dent  of  Salem  Academy  in  Ohio,  and  a  grad- 
where  Sinclair  had  been  settled,  and  at  Ennis-  uate  of  Wooster  University— the  first  class, 
corthy.  Alexander  Sinclair  was  pastor  at  After  graduation  he  studied  law.  and  after 
Waterford  until  1689.  (He  subsequently  be-  some  years  of  practice,  lias  decided  to  devote 
came  pastor  of  the  Plunket-street  Church,  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  to 
Dublin.  be  hoped  that  the  cliurch  at  Aurora  may  secure 

The  recognition  of  such  a  body  of  ministers  him,  as  at  this  peculiar  and  ratlier  troublesome 
as  a  Presbytery,  show's  that  our  Presbytery  juncture  in  its  history  he  will  jirove  to  be  the 
was  not  comi»oscd  of  xfru  f  Preslirterians.  efficient  man. 

Their  notions  of  church  government  were  such  Revivals. 

as  recognized  mixed  bodies  as  Presbyteries.  In  some  of  our  churclies  there  have  been  in- 


This  confirms  wliat  we  have  already  noted,  tcresting  revivals,  resulting  from  the  interest 
that  thev  were  very  iiiueh  such  a  body  them-  awakened  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Tlie 
selves  Thev  were  now  anxious  to  secure  aid  eonies  ^  a  good  work,  with  numerous 

from  the  mild  Presbvterians  of  Dublin,  as  thev  conversions,  in  the  Kingston  chureli,  and  also 
had  already  reetdved  it  from  the  broad  and  in  tlie  church  at  Cambridge  City,  under  the 


had  already  recidved  it  from  the  broad  and 
tolerant  Presbyterians  of  London,  and  wel¬ 
comed  it  from  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Boston 
divines,  DaveniMirt  and  the  Connecticut  minis¬ 
ters. 


pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Bailey. 

The  writer  was  called  to  the  assistance  for  a 
few'  days  of  the  Rev.  William  N.  Carson,  at 
Harrison,  Ohio,  w'hich  field,  while  not  in  the 


The  occasion  of  the  corresiiondence  was  Presbytery  of  tliat  name,  is  nevertheless  on 
doubtless  one  of  imiuiry  on  the  imrt  of  Sin-  the  Whitewater;  and  a  word  conftrning  the 
Clair  as  an  agent  of  the  fund  about  to  be  es-  work  there  could  very  properly  come  in  as  an 
tablished  in  Dublin.  A  deed  of  trust  was  made  item  in  this  letter.  Meetings  were  continued 
in  Dublin  May  1,  1710,  which  constituted  the  beyond  the  Week  of  Prayer  with  increased  in- 
minUters  of  the  five  chai>els  of  the  Presbidery  terest  each  night.  The  lecture-room  became 
of  Dublin  and  two  laymen  from  each  congre-  too  small  for  the  number  of  people  that  came 
gation  trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  supitort  of  re-  to  the  services,  and  when  the  audience-room 
ligiou  in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  was  oecui.ied,  it  soon  was  filled.  The  work  ex- 
education  of  youth  for  the  ministry,  and  other  tended  to  all  classes,  and  heads  of  families  and 
pious  and  religious  ends.  The  chief  contribu-  children  were  converted,  and  gave  themselves 
tors  to  this  fund  were  Sir  Abraham  Langford,  publicly  to  the  Lord.  a  result  thirty-eight 
Joeeiih  Danner,  Esq.,  Lady  Loftus,  and  Dr.  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 
Daniel  Williams,  the  latter  the  same  whom  we  The  i>astor  had  the  help  also,  of  Itev.  B.  A\ . 
have  met  in  London  as  the  Presbyterian  here-  Chidlaw,  D.D.  In  th^  field  such  a  blessing  at 
tic,  whom  the  London  Congregational  min-  this  time  is  a  marked  dispensation  of  the  Lord  s 
isters  would  east  out.  He  had  been  a  Dub-  lavor,  as  it  has  produced  a  revival  that  was 
lln  imstor  ere  he  came  to  London.  It  came  sorely  needed;  and  now  the  Pa^tor  of  as  yet 
within  the  province  of  this  fund  to  help  our  only  eight  mon  hs  acHuaintonce  with  that  i»eo- 
Ameriean  Presbj'tery.  Alexander  Sinclair  was  Pl^.  feels  greatly  encouraged. 


one  of  the  trustees,  and  used  his  influence  in 
that  direction. 


As  we  hear  of  the  gracious  workings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  other  iiarts,  and  are  iiermitted 


Atthe  same  lime  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  to  particii.ate  m  the  matings,  our  prayer  to 
Synod  of  Glasgow  by  the  hands  of  Wilson  and  the  Great  H^d  of  the  Church  h  Let  some 
Anderson.  This  was  also  in  re3p0n.se  to  an  in-  droppings  fall  on  us. 
quiry  of  Rev.  James  Brown  of  Glasgow,  iiroba-  Important  Litemtore. 

bly  addressed  to  Anderson,  who  had  recently  In  the  course  of  my  late  reading  have  come 


some  things  which  ought  to  have  the  widest 
iwssible  circulation,  and  while  it  would  be  im- 
IKissible  to  embody  in  a  letter  like  this  the 
briefest  resume  of  the  articles,  it  may  be 
enough  to  call  attention  to  them.  The  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  mentioned  are  upon  the  subject  of 
“  Evolution,”  or,  as  by  others,  “  Development.” 

In  the  course  of  his  “  Philosophic  Series,” 
Dr.  McCosh  has  presented  the  subject  of  “  De¬ 
velopment  ;  -What  it  can  do,  and  what  it  can¬ 
not  do” — a  little  book  that  every  minister 
-should  read  and  stu<ly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  published 
at  a  lower  price,  e.  g.,  the  “  Books  for  tlie 
Times,”  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  But 
nearly  the  same  thing,  though  less  extensive, 
has  appeared  in  the  Homiletic  Monthly  (Janu- 
ary);in  a  “Symposium  on  Evolution,”  in  which 
the  article  for  February  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Duryea,  D.D. ,  of  Boston. 

And  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  upon  this  subject  is  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  The  Manhattan,  in  a  series  of  pa¬ 
pers  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis  on  “Creation 
or  Evolution.”  In  tlie  initial  article  (January, 
1884,)  the  writer  says  of  his  purpose  in  writing: 

“  I  write  for  that  great  mass  of  people  of  average 
iiiteJligenee,^  who  do  not  understand  accurately 
what  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is,  as  expounded  by 
its  leading  representatives,  and  who  do  not  know 
to  what  it  leads.” 

.And  of  his  plan  lie  says : 

“I  propose  to  divest  my  own  mind,  and  so  far  as 
I  may,  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  all  in¬ 
fluence  from  revealed  ndigion.  I  sliall  not  refer  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creat  ion,  excepting  as  I 
refer  to  other  hypotheses.  Nor  shall  I  make  any 
reference  to  tlie  matters  recorded  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  .All  the  inquirii?s  which  I  propose  to  make 
are  those  which  lie  in  the  domain  of  natural  relig¬ 
ion.” 

And  from  this  domain  Mr.  Curtis  will  argue 
for  Creation,  and  show  that  the  hypotheses  of 
the  Evolutionists  cannot  he  maintained  by 
right  laws  of  evidence.  His  articles  are  rich. 

D.ivin  R.  Moore. 

Bro<ylivllU',  Infl.,  Feb.  11,  1H84. 

SXOW-BOUMK 

Alone  on  my  white  hills!  the  hills  on  which 
my  father  and  my  grandfather  dwelt  before 
me.  Acros.s  the  intervening  hills  and  vales,  in 
the  village  churchyard,  lie  my  grandfather, 
my  father,  and  my  only  brother.  That  is  a 
halloweil  spot  to  me,  but  no  less  so  these  acres 
of  beautiful  land,  where  they  lived  and  toiled 
and  hoi)ed  and  died,  leaving  behind  them  a 
flagrant  memory— my  grandfather  a  staunch 
supimrtcr  of  schools  and  churclies  in  the  olden 
time;  my  father  ever  the  friend  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  passing  away  before  old 
age  had  settled  upon  him,  and  my  young  bro¬ 
ther  in  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  his  y<  nth. 
We  sat  by  their  lifeless  bodies,  and  in  <inr 
blinding  grief  dared  to  ask  Why’?  Tlie  grave 
gave  us  no  answer,  and  now  we  arc  waiting; 
but  thank  Goil  for  His  grace,  we  arc  waiting  in 
working.  We  are  beginning  to  know  why  that 
dear  brother  lived.  For  his  sake  our  love  has 
gone  out  to  all  mankind,  and  to  all  tiie  crea- 1 
tures  that  God  has  made.  Here,  with  my  sin¬ 
less  cattle  about  me,  I  am  happy  as  Eve  in 
Paradise  before  the  tempter  eame. 

The  taste  of  the  woman  wlio  kissed  her  cow 
was  seriously  called  into  question  ;  but  I  could 
kiss  these  dear  cattle  when  I  look  into  their 
gentle  eyes,  and  think  that  mild  eyes  like 
unto  these  looked  upon  the  babe  in  Bethlehem. 

And  my  uoble  horses,  brave 
toil  SO  faithfully  for  me  all  Summer,  Ml^^ke 
me  so  safely  over  these  drifted  roads  in  Win¬ 
ter,  indeed  I  love  them.  Tlioy  are  a  happy 
comi>any  when  turned  out  into  the  large  barn¬ 
yard  for  their  midday  recreation,  and  so  obedi¬ 
ent  are  they  that  a  word  firmly  si>oken  will 
quell  any  disturlmncc. 

Within  there  are  cheerful  fires,  music,  books, 
and  better  than  all,  communion  with  the  bless¬ 
ed  Trinity.  The  lieautiful  snow  lias  its  uses, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  may  be  the  shutting 
us  in  our  homes  for  the  introspection  that  we 
will  not  otherwise  give.  “All  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  those  who  love  God  and 
keep  His  commandments.” 

As  a  elmroh  we  are  called  ui)on  to  part  with 
our  beloved  young  pastor.  Our  hearts  are  sor¬ 
rowful  ;  lie  has  done  us  good  ;  he  has  gathered 
many  into  the  fold;  he  has  freely  spent  him¬ 
self  for  us;  and  now  many  of  us  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  have  wounded  him  many  times, 
that  we  have  not  “stayed  up  his  hands  ”  as  we 
shouhl  have  done.  May  God  forgive  our 
thoughtlessness,  and  in  the  wider  field  to 
which  he  goes  may  warm  hearts  meet  him, 
may  helping  liaiids  be  held  out  to  him  from 
the  first.  In.-the-Corner-Pew. 

TWG  STURDY  PIOXEERS. 

In  the.  pleasant  village  of  Blount  Morris, 
Livingston  county,  arc  two  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  named  Stanley  and 
Hopkins,  after  two  of  the  earliest  .settlers.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  tlie  county  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Dr.  L.  J.  Ames  of  tliat  village 
read  a  sketch  of  these  two  men,  some  of  the 
facts  contained  in  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  They 
both  came  to  Mount  Morris  from  Goshen, 
Conn.,  a  town  of  which  it  could  be  suhl  over 
eighty  years  ago:  “In  that  town  of  l,2t»fl  peo¬ 
ple,  there  was  no  sueli-thing  as  a  poor  depeml- 
ent  family,  no  tenant,  no  rich  man,  except  a 
single  merchant.  Every  farmer  tilled  his  lUO 
or  200  acres  of  land  with  the  labor  of  his  own 
or  his  son’s  hands.”  Samuel  Hopkins  came 
witli  his  .son  Mark  in  lH<i9,  and  located  in  what 
was  then  known  as  .Allen’s  Hill,  in  the  town- 
shii>  of  Leicester.  Deacon  Stanley  came  the 
year  after,  ami  inirchased  eleven  acres  of  la  ml 
within  tlie  present  limits  of  the  village.  He 
also  purchased  ninety-eight  acres  on  the  flats, 
ami  ten  acres  of  rolling  lands  further  south. 
He  and  his  son-in-law,  Mark  Hopkins,  built 
the  first  two  framed  liouses  in  tlie  town.  He 
was  enteriirising  and  imblic-spirited,  and  did 
mueli  to  promote  tlie  material  interests  of  the 
place.  But  lie  is  ohiefly  had  in  remembrance 
and  honor  for  his  religious  character  and  life. 
His  name  is  first  among  those  who  organized 
tlie  eliureh  in  1814,  when  lie  was  chosen  a  rul¬ 
ing  elder,  which  office  he  faithfully  filled  until 
disabled  from  active  service  by  old  age.  For 
many  years  he  was  chorister.  His  entire  life 
was  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  he  made 
near  the  close  of  it,  that  he  could  truly  say 
that  the  prominent,  controlling  inducement  of 
his  leaving  his  Eastern  home,  was  that  he 
might  aid  to  build  up  the  new  settlement  with 
which  he  identified  himself  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Gospel.  In  this  particular  it  is  impossible 
to  compute  the  value  of  his  labors  and  influ¬ 
ence.  He  lived  after  coming  to  the  place  thir¬ 
ty-five  years,  and  died  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  age,  universally  beloved  and  vener¬ 
ated. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  native  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.  He  was  near  of  kin  to  Samuel  Hopkins, 
the  great  theologian,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Lem¬ 
uel  Hopkins  of  Hartford,  an  intimate  associate 
of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  State  at  that 
day.  He  was  very  much  of  a  student,  a  great 
reader,  and  able  to  rei>eat  Pope’s  entire  Essay 
on  Man,  though  he  had  no  intention  of  com¬ 
mitting  it  to  memory.  He  was  remarkably  in¬ 
genious,  and  iKissessed  unusual  mechanical 
and  inventive  skill.  He  was  an  upright,  be¬ 


nevolent  man  of  sterling  w'orth.  He  settled 
upon  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  in  the  southern  part 
of  th§  present  village.  His  death  occurred 
nine-  years  after  corning  to  the  town,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Both  of  these  men  are  honored  in  their  de¬ 
scendants,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
One  is  represented  by  a  grandson,  who  is  a 
professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary; 
both  by  a  great-grandson,  professor  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  College.  Tw'o  eminent  clergymen  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  ai’e  great-grandsons  to  them 
both— one  President  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  the  other  pastor  of  one  of  the 
strongest  city  churches.  The  work  they  did 
while  living,  has  been  taken  up  and  carried 
forward  by  their  children,  and  is  likely  to  be 
for  generations  to  come.  The  promise  of  a 
covenant-keeping  God  has  been  kept  in  the 
past,  and  is  sure  to  be  in  the  future.  Such  an 
inheritan<  e  is  a  priceless  treasure,  lightly  as 
by  ^ome  it  may  be  esteemed.  Wyoming. 

ANNIVERSARY  DAYS. 

The  Earthly  and  the  Heavenly  Birthdays. 

Bonar  ends  each  verse  of  his  sweet  little 
inoeiu  “  I  go  to  Life  ”  thus : 

“  Write  the  day  of  iiiy  departure 
Festive  in  your  coming  years.” 

Not  festive  in  the  common  vise  of  the  w'ord ; 
but  may  we  not  more  often  make  them  joyous 
in  the  way  of  brightening  other  hearts  and 
homes  ?  Gan  we  not  make  them  glad,  “  thank- 
offering  ”  days  ?  A  friend— mayhap  more  than 
one— went,  in  this  or  other  month  sacred  for¬ 
ever  more,  to  the  land  where  they  count  not 
time  by  years.  As  y,ear  by  year  the  anniver¬ 
sary  days  come  to  us  laden  with  tender  memo¬ 
ries,  may  we  not  fill  them  so  full  of  kindly 
words  and  deeds  for  others,  that  instead  of 
tarrying  at  Baca,  w'c  may  find  ourselves  at 
nightfall,  if  not  on  Pisgah,  surely  resting  at 
Elim  ? 

How  may  we  do  this?  In  the  (piiet  ways 
within  the  reach  of  all :  By  a  ministering  call ; 
by  taking  or  sending  a  portion  for  the  iihysical 
or  spiritual  needs  to  one  perhaps  not  so  blest 
as  W'C— a  picture,  a  poem,  a  book,  or  even  a  tiny 
leaflet,  a  cheering  letter  telling  of  all  the  way 
in  which  we  have  been  led,  and  giving  praise 
to  Him  who  has  brought  ns  safely  tlius  far, 
with  thanks  for  the  dear  life  which  briglitcned 
ours  even  as  long  as  it  did.  We  can  make  a 
special  “thank-offering”  to  some  particular 
mission  work.  Be  it  ever  so  small,  if  the  best 
we  can  do.  He  who  sits  over  against  th  ■  treas¬ 
ury  can  multiply  it  a  thousand-fold,  if  all  be 
done  with  a  loving  heart. 

Tlic  little  birthday  -  books,  sucli  as  “ 'I’lic 
Cliai)l<‘t  of  Flowers  ”  (w'liich  is  the  one  we  use, 
the  gift  of  a  precious  friend),  witli  Scripture 
texts  for  every  day  of  tlie  month,  eacli  month 
of  tlie  year,  in  wliicli  we  may  record  tlie  eartli- 
ly  or  the  heavenly  birthdays,  are  precious  re¬ 
minders  of  our  cherished  ones.  As  each  day 
we  read  the  text  for  tliat  day,  wo  read  with  it 
the  name  of  some  one  for  wliom,  if  still  licrc, 
we  can  at  least  liroathc  a  luaycr  for  a  Idcssing. 
So  with  the  kindly  word,  the  prayer,  the  gift, 
the  anniversary  days  which  arc  multiplying  so 
rai>idly  may  give  occasion,  not  for  increasing 
sadness,  but  for  making  more  and  more  our 
lives  one  “glad,  sweet  song”  until  we  reach 
the  home  where  we  shall  only  remember  the 
anniversary  days  as  bright  stcitping-stonos, 
each  one  of  whicli  brouglit  us  nearer  the  su¬ 
pernal  day, 

“  Where  the  anthems  ot  rapture  unceasingly  roll, 

And  tbo  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  fonst  of  the  soul.” 


M.ITTERS  OF  LAW. 

A  recent  ease  in  one  of  the  Canadian  courts 
holds  that  it  is  a  criminal  offence  for  a  barber 
to  shave  for  hire  on  Sunday.  Tlic  statute  pro¬ 
hibits  “  worldly  labor  or  work  of  his  ordinary 
culling,”  excepting  works  of  necessity  or 
oliarity,  and  the  decision  was  to  the  effect 
that  shaving  w'as  tliat  kind  of  worldly  labor 
which  the  law  expressly  forbade.  In  England 
it  has  been  decided  tluit  a  baker  or  cook  may 
supply  his  customers  with  their  meals  on  Sun¬ 
day,  because  many  persons  have  not  the  means 
of  doing  such  work  themselves,  find  they  must 
of  necessity  eat.  The  businesses  of  a  barber 
and  ft  surgeon  were  united  by  a  law  (lassed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  were  separated 
by  another  law  passed  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  If  they  had  still  been 
combined,  the  court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Sunday  sliuving  would  have  been  legal. 

In  these  days  when  insanity  comes  to  be  on 
the  increase,  any  legal  decisions  fixing  the 
rights  of  persons  suffering  from  this  malady 
will  be  of  interest.  It  Inipifcns  so  freipiently 
that  jiersons  in  a  state  of  mental  unsonndness 
take  their  own  lives,  tluit  the  effect  of  such  a 
deed  upon  the  right  to  recover  on  a,  policy  of 
insurance,  is  a  matter  of  great  public  impor¬ 
tance.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  an  insane  person  dying  by  his  own 
hand  can  recover  from  the  insurance  company, 
notwithstanding  tlic  policy  frees  the  insurer 
from  liability  in  case  of  suicide. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  very 
recently  decided  a  case  of  this  kind  in  tliis 
way,  and  the  law  would  seem  to  be  fixed.  The 
principle  is  thus  stated  :  “A  self-killing  by  an 
insane  i>erson,  understanding  the  physical 
nature  and  consequences  of  ids  act,  but  not  its 
moral  aspect,  is  not  ti  death  by  suicide  witliin 
the  meaning  of  a  condition  in  a  policy  of  in¬ 
surance  upon  his  life,  that  the  policy  shall  be 
void  in  case  he  shall  die  by  suicide,  or  by  the 
liuiuls  of  justice,  or  in  consequence  of  a  duel, 
or  of  the  violation  of  any  law.” 

Tlie  rights  of  (lersons  not  guests  who  happen 
to  be  upon  hotel  or  other  luiblic  premises  in 
case  of  arcident,  are  not  very  generally  under¬ 
stood,  and  a  recent  case  in  this  State  is  of  in¬ 
terest  as  clearly  stating  the  principles  involv¬ 
ed.  In  this  instance  a  public  meeting  was 
held  on  grounds  adjoining  a  hotel,  and  a  storm 
coming  ui>,  many  of  the  listeners  took  refuge 
on  the  piazzas  of  the  hotel,  and  also  under¬ 
neath  them.  The  unusual  weight  of  the  piaz-' 
zas  broke  them  down,  and  a  number  of  i>ersons 
were  injured.  Suit  was  then  brought  against 
tlie  hotel  proprietors  for  neglect  in  having 
insufficient  supports  to  the  piazzas,  but  the 
court  held  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action. 
The  i)rinciple  was  stated  to  be  that  there  was 
no  obligation  assumed  by  the  proprietors  to¬ 
wards  persons  other  than  guests,  and  that 
such  persons  took  all  risks  there  might  be  of 
accident . 

THV  WILL,  BE  DUNE. 

Months  have  passe<l  since  I  worshipped  with 
those  who  wait  before  the  Lord  each  blessed  Sab¬ 
bath  day :  for  the  Angel  of  Death  has  been  hover¬ 
ing  over  us,  and  at  last  he  has  folded  his  wings 
around  her  who  was  dearest  to  my  heart,  and  home 
her  from  me.  And  now  I  go  up  alone,  all  alone : 
for  she  is  worshipping  in  the  great  aswmbly  above, 
while  I  strive  to  worship  in  my  poor  way  below. 
But  my  heart  is  crushetl,  and  I  cannot  sing  as  was 
my  wont ;  yet  I  try  to  say  “  Thy  will  be  done,”  and 
though  my  life-work  seems  finished,  yet  I  must  go 
on  and  do  what  little  remains  for  me  to  do,  to  make 
my  fife  acceptable  to  Him  who  has  brought  this 
great  sorrow  upon  me.  I  dare  not  look  at  the  fu¬ 
ture — “  one  step  enough  for  me.”  I  can  only  trust 
and  wait — wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  morning — 


wait  till  she  who  was  knit  so  closely  to  my  heart  ■ 
it  seemed  I  could  not  live  without  her,  welcomes 
me  on  the  other  shore. 

“  Trusting  sweetly  in  Jesus, 

Ho  will  give  you  rest.” 

From  the  Back  Seat. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  FOR  FIFTY  YE.ARS. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  liave  recalled  sucli  remi¬ 
niscences  as  these  which  are  furnished  by  an  old 
subscriber,  who  has  travelled  Westward  from  New 
Y'ork  city  to  Michigan,  but  who  has  never  got  be¬ 
yond  tlie  roach  of  The  Evangelist,  or  outgrown 
his  affection  for  it : 

“  .  .  .  Myself  and  wife  have  read  The  Evange¬ 
list  since  1831  or  1832  (when  Finney’s  Lectures 
wore  published  in  it),  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
that  ‘  The  Presbyterian  ’  was  in  existence.  Twelve 
years  of  the  time  wo  were  residents  of  your  i^ity. 
I  was  present  wlien  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield  was  in- 
stalleil  over  the  Seventh  Cliureh,  comer  of  Broome 
and  Ridge  streets,  in  1836,  and  told  liim  of  it  when 
I  handed  him  my  commission  to  the  A.ssembly  at 
Pittsliurg  in  1878.  I  was  also  present  when  Dr. 
Cheeverwas  installed  over  tlie  Alien-street  Church. 
The  Rev.  Joel  Parker  preaclied  the  sermon.  After¬ 
ward  tliey  were  much  divided  on  tlie  Slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  I  wius  a  member  of  tlie  church  in  whicli  tlie 
late  lamented  William  E.  Dodge  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  tlie  Sabbath-school.  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Horace  Eaton  was  called  to  minister  to  that  cliureh 
during  the  time  we  were  menibei's.  Ho  left  New 
York  in  May,  1849.  I  shipped  his  goods  for  Pal¬ 
myra  one  week,  and  my  own  the  next  week  for  Lin¬ 
den,  Mich.  ‘Once  more,  and  I  am  done.’  My  bro¬ 
ther,  J.  A.,  now  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  taught  at  Had- 
dam,  Ct.,  and  sat  under  your  father’s  preaching  in 
1843,  the  year  after  his  graduation  at  Yale. 

“  If  this  epistle  is  worth  to  you  the  time  you 
spend  in  reading  it,  I  am  content.  I  expect  to  road 
your  paper  as  long  as  I  can  honestly  get  money  to 
pay  for  it.  .  _  Y.  E.  Benton.” 

FROM  A  BROTHER  IN  KENTUCKY'. 

Bowling  Orccii,  Ky.,  .Inn.  ‘Jtlth,  18H4. 

Dear  Evangeliet :  Fifty  years  ago  I  was  a  suli- 
scrilier  to  your  paper.  I  lived  in  tlie  town  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Miss.,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  an 
Abolition  jiaper  could  not  be  allowed  in  that  coiii- 
munity.  I  declined  to  give  np  my  riglits,  and  risk¬ 
ed  the  tlireateiied  mob.  .At  the  meeting  of  the 
I  Synod  of  Mississippi  at  Natchez  the  following  Fall, 

I  was  again  sliarjily  threatened  liy  tlio  iiioli.  That 
was  the  sueoiid  year  of  my  ministry.  In  1839  I 
came  to  Kentucky,  and  then  followed,  iniiiuaiiately 
upon  niy  settlement  liere,  the  organization  of  tlie 
New  Scliool  Synod  of  Kentucky.  In  the  .Assembly 
at  Cleveland  yon  jnislied  things  a  little  loo  fast, 
and  Kentucky  was  ciiniiielled  to  pari,  company  with 
you,  not  oil  (iro-Slavory  princqilcs,  but  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  infraction  your  proceedings  involved. 
We  then  laliored  for  a  gradual  instruction,  as  tlie 
wiser  mode.  Tlie  Moody  strife  (‘anie,  as  foreseen, 
and  we  acquiesced  in  God’s  mode,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  event. 

In  Cliiireli  politics  I  was  a  New  Scliool  man  a1>  in¬ 
itio  et  ad  finem.  I  was  in  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
and  participat'd  in  tliosc  stirring  scenes.  In  tlie 
Reunion  I  was  nio.st  lieartily  glad;  in  all  tliat 
tlireati'iis  its  integrity,  I  am  deeiily  grievt'd.  1  was 
young  at  tlie  start,  and  constitutionally  disjicscd  to 
go  fast  ;  I  am  now  old,  and  niucli  disposed  to  go 
slow.  It  is  well  to  tie  zealoiisly-iiiinded  in  a  good 
caiisi'.  I)ut  schisms  and  divisions  in  tlie  Cliurcli  are 
great  niisfortunes.  I  liope  to  lie  pi'rmitted  to  lliiisti 
my  course  witliout  any  more  such  trials.  I  would 
be  so  glad  to  .see  our  Soutliorn  liretliren  return,  and 
our  dear  old  Prosliyterian  Zion  once  more  united 
in  iionds  of  botli  law  and  love ! 

I  fool  disposed  to  r<i^cw  my  old  ncqiiaintnnco 
witli  The  Evangelist,  mid  .send  you  a  Postofiice 
Money  Order  for  82.00.  I  have  not  seen  a  prospec¬ 
tus  for  years,  and  do  not  know  whet  tier  it  is  enoiigli. 
Blit  send  me  tlie  (laper,  and  whatever  is  lacking,  I 
will  make  it  right. 

I  am  in  my  seventy -eiglitli  year,  and  a  Home 
mi.sHioiiary,  serving  several  feelile  cliiir<'ln>H,  and 
travelling  inontlily  over  a  hundred  miles,  mostly 
on  liorsehack,  on  a  liberal  salary  of  8500  noiniiial- 
ly,  and  83(K)  really.  Excuse  the  quernlonsiiess  of 
ago,  and  may  yon  he  greatly  hlessinl ! 

A.  C.  Dickinson. 

Ohio;  “For  the  last  month  or  two  I  have  had 
cogitations  and  inquiries  somewliat  after  tliis  sort : 
Can  I  do  witliout  The  Evangelist  ?  How  can  I 
do  witliout  The  Evangelist  ?  I  want  to  read  The 
Evangelist  one  year  more.  But  I  am  too  feeble 
to  write  a  readalile  article,  and  wliat  shall  I  do  ? 
Just  at  tliis  time  I  received  a  sample  copy  of  a 
semi-religious  paper,  just  as  largo  and  with  more 
words  and  a  greater  varii'ty  of  matter  than  The 
Evangelist  contains — all  for  lialf  a  dollar  to  miii- 
isb'rs.  Perhaps  I  can  afford  that.  Sliall  I  try  it  ‘i 
I  looktKl  over  the  new  jiaper,  wliieh  I  will  call  The 
Act  and  Ti'stinioiiy,  Init  I  found  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  to  increase  my  faitli  or  ins|)ire  me  with 
courage  for  tlie  liattlcs  still  uliead ;  notliing  to  oii- 
lighten  my  ignoraiiee  or  comfort  me  in  my  sorrows ; 
nothing  to  enlarge  my  views  of  any  jiractieal  snli- 
ject  or  aid  me  in  the  settlement  of  any  great  jirac- 
tieal  question ;  and  more  than  that,  the  type  was 
painful  to  tlie  eye.  The  jiapet  might  do  for  some, 
but  not  for  me.  Just  lit're  I  reci'ived  tlirougli  tlie 
postofilcc'  a  siiiall  sum  of  money  tliat  I  had  not  ex¬ 
pected,  and  that  settled  the  qiie.stioii.  Please  send 
on  The  Evangelist  one  year  more. 

Gratefully  and  truly  j'onr.s, 

W - T - .  ” 

“  I  cannot  enjoy  a  Sabbath  without  the  refresh¬ 
ing  help  of  The  Evangelist;  it  is  a  necessity  of 
my  life.  S.  S.  W - .” 

FOKEHiN. 

AfoNruKK  D.  Conway,  the  “Liberal  ”  preacher 
of  London,  has  written  a  letter  describing  his 
exiieiieiice  at  Honolulu,  at  wliieli  port  tlic 
steamer  touclied  wliicli  wa.s  eairjiiig  him  from 
San  Franeiseo  to  Australiii.  He  relates  how  the 
vessel  stojiped  tliore  only  over  a  Sabbath.  He 
expeeted  on  landing  to  witness  “  merry  scenes, 
islanders  swimming  around  the  sliip  in  .Arca¬ 
dian  innocence,  the  joyous  dance  and  song  of 
tlie  guileless  children  of  tlie  sun,”  hut  his  an- 
tieiputions  were  rudely  de^itroyed  by  finding  a 
“  silent  eity,”  “  paralyzed  by  piety.”  “  Never  in 
Scotland  or  Connecticut  liave  I  seen  such  a 
para'ysis  as  fell  upon  Hnnolulu.the  first  day  of 
the  week,”  Tliis  traveller  found  the  stores 
shut,  and  in  a  druggist’s  shop  they  would  not 
even  sell  him  a  glass  of  soda.  No  one  being 
willing  to  show  him  the  sights  or  the  place,  he 
was  compelled  to  go  to  eliiircli  in  order  to  look 
upon  tlie  peojile.  He  was  impressed  by  wliat 
he  saw  there,  especially  at  the  Chinese  church 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Damon,  whose  work  in 
elevating  the  people  he  cannot  help  praising. 
But  after  all,  he  can  enjoy  little  where  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  kept  so  strictly,  and  complains  bitterly 
of  the  “  iiietistic  plague”  which  prevails  on  the 
island.  But  what  an  unconscious  testimony  is 
thus  given  of  the  success  of  Christian  efforts  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Gen.  Gordon.  —  It  is  not  generally  known 
(says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  tliat  Gen.  Gordon 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning  on  his 
way  from  Palestine  to  Brussels.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  summons  of  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  he  set  out  with  characteristic  prompti¬ 
tude  in  a  boat  from  Palestine  to  Port  Said. 
The  weather  became  rough,  the  boat  was  driv¬ 
en  a  hundred  miles  out  of  her  course,  and  Gen. 
Gordon  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  sud¬ 
den  death.  He  reached  Port  Said,  however,  in 
safety.  What  happened  afterward  every  one 
knows,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  once  more 
that  when  he  came  to  this  country  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  Government  would  s.:nd  him  to 
the  Soudan.  He  had  never  even  been  consult¬ 
ed  by  the  Ministers,  and  the  utmost  favor  he 
expected  at  their  hands  was  permission  to  go  to 
the  Congo.  Even  this  at  one  time  seemed  likely 


to  be  denied  him,  when  suddenly,  in  deference  to 
the  unmistakable  demamls  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  the  Government  dispatched  their  ablest 
officer  to  pacify  the  Soudan.  That  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth,  and  the  best  tiling  that  eould  liappen 
now  would  be  for  the  Malidi  to  out  the  telegraph 
wires  as  soon  as  Gen.  Gordon  gets  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  so  tliat  tlie  latter  may  be  left  free  to  act 
as  ciremnstanoes  demand,  without  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  instructions  either  from  Cairo  or  from 
London. 

?rnr  iirUfiiouo  Drres.  , 

The  E.xainin  er : 

A  bill  lias  been  introduced  in  the  New'  York 
Legislature  providing  for  biennial  in  place  of 
annual  sessions  of  that  body.  A  similar  bill  is 
pending,  we  believe,  in  the  Massaelnisetts  Leg¬ 
islature.  A  considerable  number  of  States  have 
already  adopted  the  biennial  plan,  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  taxpayers,  and  as  far  as  caa 
be  ascertained,  without  injury  to  any  public  in¬ 
terest.  * 

No  one  who  watclies  tlie  course  of  legislation 
during  a  single  session  of  one  of  our  Stato  Leg¬ 
islatures,  or  of  Congress,  can  fail  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed  that  there  is  quite  too  much  law-making 
and  law-tinktring  going  on.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  laws  passed  at  any  given  session  are 
of  general  application.  And  of  those  that  are, 
but  a  small  proportion  are  really  necessary. 

Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried  the 
effect  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
legislation  by  at  least  one-half — in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  more  than  that.  On  this  point 
some  very  strong  testimony  was  recently  plac¬ 
ed  befori'  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

In  Vermont,  for  example,  where  tlie  biennial 
system  was  adopted  in  1870,  Judge  Veasey  of 
the  Supreme  Court  reports  that  the  sessions 
are  no  longer,  and  there  is  no  more  legislation 
at  each  session  than  formerly  under  the  annual 
system.  The  same  is  true  of  Delaware,  where 
the  biennial  system  has  existed  since  1833,  and 
in  Kansas,  where  it  was  adopted  in  1877,  and 
where,  according  to  ex-Gov.  St.  John,  it  “  has 
had  the  practical  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the 
amount  of  legislation,”  while  it  “  has  reduced 
the  expenses  ot  legislation  at  least  one-half.”^ 
The  Governor  of  Iowa,  wlierc  the  biennial  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  vogue  from  the  first,  says  : 

“  The  expense  saved  is  i$10(),000  per  year  ;  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  annual  elections  cost  twice  ns  much  as 
biennial.”  In  Florida,  which  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  1875,  the  amount  of  legislation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gov.  Drew,  lijis  licen  reiluced  fully  sixty 
per  cent.  The  legislative  expi'nses  have  been 
also  reduced  more  than  one-half.  The  Gov- 
einoi-s  of  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Colorado, 
Alabama,  Nevatia,  and  Minnesota  bear  similar 
testiiiKiny  ;  wliile  Gov.  Roberts  of  Texas  goes 
even  fartht'r  in  Ids  apfiroval  of  less  frequent 
sessions.  “  Tlie  great  advantageotthe  (biennial) 
system,”  he  says,  “apart  from  tlie  saving  of 
the  expense,  is  tliat  it  gives  time  for  laws  to  be 
tried  before  tliey  are  rejiealed,  and  also  tends 
to  prevent  excessive  legislation.  In  fact,  when 
we  get  to  1)0  twenty-five  years  older,  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  tliat  a  8es.slon  once  in  four  years  W'ould 
be  even  better,  as  it  would  iiicrea.se  the  eare 
with  wliicli  elianges  woiilil  be  made  in  a  system 
of  State  laws,  wlien  onee  well  estalilished,  and 
prevent  liasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation.” 
These  oiiinions,  expressed  by  men  presumably 
compi'teiit  to  judge,  are  worthy  of  eareful  con¬ 
sideration  by  tlic  citizens  of  States  where  an¬ 
nual  sessions  still  prevail. 

Tlie  Observer  ; 

“It  was  aiinoiiiiced  in  Syracuse  yesterday  that 
Bisliop  MeNieriiy  (R.  C.)  liad  anniilleil  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Elmer  Rivest  and  Anna  La  Froiiier,  which 
was  iierformed  on  Dec.  26tli  by  Mgr.  Guay,  on  the 
ground  that  Ris’i'st  is  divorced,  and  his  wife  is  liv¬ 
ing.” 

This  singular  announcement  is  copied  into 
the  papers  without  any  expression  of  surprise. 
But  it  is  certainly  out  of  the  power  of  a  Roman 
Catliolic  bishop  to  “annul”  a  legal  marriagft— v 
He  may  publicly  state  tliat  lie  withdraws  what¬ 
ever  sanction  his  Church  may  have  given,  and 
so  far  as  that  goes  lie  declares  tlie  marriage 
“off.”  But  if  the  man  has  been  legally  di¬ 
vorced,  with  tlie  riglit  to  marry  again,  the  par¬ 
ties  wliom  tlic  hisliop  seeks  to  sunder  are  truly 
and  legally  married.  If  either  of  them  should 
pay  any  attention  to  tlie  bisliop’s  bull,  and 
many  somebody  else,  tlie  party  so  marrying 
would  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  State’s  prison. 

But  tlio  sanction  of  the  Cliureh  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  make  marriage  valiii,  and  the  priest 
wlio  performs  tlie  ceremony,  or  his  bishop,  has 
no  autliority  to  go  beyond  the  law  of  the  State 
to  separate  parties  who  have  been  lawfully 
joined  togetlier.  Even  if  tlie  pftrties  give  their 
consent  to  the  separation,  the  law  of  the  land 
very  properly  liolds  them  to  the  compact. 
Mutual  consent  and  eoclcsiastical  authority  are 
not  sufficient  to  lireak  the  bands.  The  State 
lias  its  interests  to  conserve,  and  the  Cliureh 
lias  no  riglits  in  the  case,  after  the  legal  forms 
have  been  complied  witli.  It  may  censure  and 
excommunicate  one  or  both  tlie  married  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  married  tliey  are,  and  will  be  until 
the  law,  regularly  administered,  releases  tliem, 
or  death  comes.  Still  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims  and  exercises  very  fantastic  powers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
disposed  to  “annul”  marriages  of  wliich  it 
disapproves. _ 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

We  referred  a  few  weeks  since  to  the  move- 
ini'nt  in  Italy  for  uniting  the  various  agencies 
engaged  in  evangelical  work  in  that  country. 

We  are  now  happy  to  state,  on  recent  informa¬ 
tion  from  Rev.  Joliii  R.  McDougall  of  Florence, 
tliat  tlio  arrangeiiicnts  for  the  proposed  confed¬ 
eration  of  Christian  workers  an?  i^omiilete,  and 
tliat  there  i.s  goofl  prospect  that  henceforth  the 
ilctaclied  and  independent  forces  tliat  have 
been  battling  against  Popery  and  sin  will  be 
compacted  into  a  well-ordered  and  united  band, 
whose  efficiency  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
mee'ing  in  Rome  of  tlie  Inter-Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee  resulted  in  tlie  formation  of  a  “Concili¬ 
ation  Tribunal,”  a  court  of  appeals  for  settling 
differences  between  denominations.  An  Assem- 
Ijly  composed  of  tliis  Committee  and  fifteen 
otlier  gentlemen,  is  to  be  liold  in  the  Spring  for 
jirornoting  the  iitiion  and  cooperation  of  the 
Italian  Cnurehes.  The  action  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly  will  he  snhniitted  to  the  various  religious 
boflies  at  their  annual  sessions  this  year,  and 
when  indorsed  by  them,  as  is  hopt  d,  the  united 
mov-  nient  on  the  basis  of  confederation  will 
be  begun.  The  pros|)ect  is  hopeful,  and  we 
trust  that  the  effort  to  diffuse  the  true  Gospel, 
without  .strife  or  vainglory,  in  that  priest-rid¬ 
den  land,  may  result  in  conquests  for  the  faith 
that  sliall  redeem  it  from  the  bondage  and  su¬ 
perstition  in  wliich  it  lias  long  been  held. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  and  Catholic  Regis¬ 
ter  ; 

Qaaiitij,  not  Qiiuntity.  We  understand  that 
another  Catholic  college  in  Brooklyn  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Assembly  at  Albany  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  conferring  degrees.  Tlie  value  of  de¬ 
grees  from  petty  institutions,  managed  by  Bro¬ 
thers  c(f  various  societies,  has  become  so  well 
known  that  the  worth  of  the  degree  of  all  Cath¬ 
olic  educational  institutions  has  depreciated, 

“  B.A.”  and  “  M.A.”  have  been  flung  around  so 
recklessly  that  tliey  are  about  as  valuable  as 
Confederate  notes.  The  Legislature  would 
confer  a  favor  upon  Catholics  by  refusing  all 
applications  of  the  kind,  unless  the  approval  ot 
competent  judges  of  the  standing  of  the  Instl-  , 
tution  making  the  application,  be  first  obtained. 
We  can  understand  that  the  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  presenting  this  application  does  not  feel 
himself  responsible  for  the  institution  on  behalf 
of  which  he  makes  it.  A  little  inquiry  will  sat¬ 
isfy  him,  however,  that  a  decent  preparatory 
day  school  for  boys  Is  not  necessarily  a  fit  in¬ 
stitution  to  have  the  conferring  of  degrees.  It 
is  not  from  any  dislike  to  the  institution  in 
question  that  we  say  this ;  it  is  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  honor  of  Catholic  educators  and 
students.  There  are  too  many  Catholic  col¬ 
leges,  too  many  pretentious  sciolists  crowned 
with  worthless  honors.  We  do  not  want  trans¬ 
parent  sluirns ;  and  degrees  issued  by  every  lit¬ 
tle  school,  dubbed  with  the  name  of  college, 
taught  by  Brothers  who  have  to  supplement 
their  own  shortcomings  by  a  corps  of  ill-paid 
laymen,  arc  the  flimsiest  of  shams. 
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_ !  .V I  EliSA  nos  A  L  SERIES. _ 

Sttitila3r,  March  1884. 

PAUL  AT  ATHENS. 

The  LesHon ;  Acts  xvii.  22-34. 

33.  Then  Paul  sCuol  In  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  and  said, 
Te  men  of  Athens,  I  i:>ercelTe  that  In  all  thinfts  ye  are  too 
superstitious. 

M.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found 
an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 
Whom  therefore  ye  Ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you. 

34.  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
that  he  Is  Dord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  In  temples 
made  with  hands ; 

35  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though 
be  nee<led  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  tbi  tgs; 

36.  And  hath  made  of  one  bUsKl  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
-dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  apitointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ; 

27.  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  If  haply  they  might 
teel  after  him,  and  And  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us : 

28.  For  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being; 
as  certain  al8<^>  of  our  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also 
bis  offsvring. 

29.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God.  we 
-ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  Is  like  unto  gold,  or 
Silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man’s  device. 

30.  And  the  times  of  this  Ignorance  God  winked  at;  but 
now  commandetb  all  men  everywhere  to  repent : 

31.  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  In  righteousness  by’that  man  whom  he 
bath  ordained ;  whereof  he  had  given  assurance  unto  all 
men.  In  that  he  had  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

M.  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
some  mocked  :  and  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again  of 
this  matter. 

33.  8o  Paul  departed  from  among  them. 

34.  Howbelt  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed ; 
among  the  which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a 
woman  named  Damarls,  and  others  with  them. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEDGE,  B.D. 

Golden  Text — "In  Him  we  lixe  and  move  and 
have  our  being." — Acts  xvii.  28. 

Our  lesson  is  the  account  of  Paul’s  labors  in 
Athens,  the  chief  city  in  Greece.  Driven  from  Phi¬ 
lippi,  from  Thessalonica,  from  Berea,  he  goes  by 
sea  to  this  city,  famed  throughout  the  world  for 
literature  and  art,  for  its  magnificent  columns  and 
#mples.  He  had  left  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Berea 
to  continue  the  work,  and  they  joined  him  later  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5).  It  was  in  Athens  that  Plato 
was  bom,  and  here  philosophy  and  history  had 
their  birthplace.  Oratoiy  was  here  first  systemat¬ 
ically  cultivated,  and  mathematics  became  a  sci¬ 
ence  and  a  necessarj-  part  of  human  education. 
No  city  in  the  world  at  that  period  could  compare 
with  Athens  in  the  beauty  of  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  painting.  The  caus<*  of  her  intellectual 
decline  was  her  loss  of  civil  liberty. 

The  teacher  should  call  the  att«*ntion  t>f  the  class 
to  the  events  preceding  the  Ijeginning  of  our  lesson. 

^bey  are 

^  1.  He  was  shocked  to  find  the  city  full  of  idols. 
Paul  had  before  visited  idolatrous  cities,  but  ho 
had  never  seen  one  where  the  images  for  worship 
were  so  many — representing  so  nianj'religions.  It 
is  true  the  temples  were  suiierl),  and  the  idols  were 
masterpit'ces  of  sculpture;  Imt  Paul  did  not  look 
at  all  this  external  beauty,  for  ins  soul  was  arous¬ 
ed  to  a  moral  indignation  when  he  saw  the  jKiwer 
of  paganism  in  its  defianee  of  flie  one  living  God. 

2.  So  he  l»egins  at  once  to  work  for  the  glory  of 
his  Master,  by  conversing  with  tlie  Jews  and  pros¬ 
elytes  in  the  synagogue,  and  witii  persons  of  ev«‘ry 
class  in  the  market-place,  and  the  sulij*H‘t  of  his 
conversation  was  always  Religious  Trutii. 

3.  He  came  in  contact  thus  with  learned  men  of 
the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  scliools,  who  deliated  witli 
him,  not  as  friends  discuss  a  question,  but  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner,  as  if  nothing  tiiat  Paul  could 
say  would  merit  their  attention.  In  regard  to  the.se 
two  sects,  let  me  quote  from  Alford  :  “Tiie  Epicu¬ 
rean  piiilosophy  was  antagonistic  to  tlie  Gospel  as 
holding  the  atomic  theoiy  in  opjiosition  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  matter;  the  disconnection  of  tlie  Divinity 
from  the  world  and  its  affairs,  in  op|>osifion  to  tlie 
idea  of  a  ruling  Providence;  and  the  iinlis.soluble 
union  and  annihilation  together  of  soul  and  liody, 
as  opposed  to  the  hojie  of  eternal  life,  and  indeed 
^all  spiritual  religion  whatever.  While  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Stoics  approached  the  truth  in  hold¬ 
ing  one  supreme  Governor  of  all.  it  contravened 
the  latter  in  its  pantheistic  belief  that  all  souls 
were  emanations  of  Him.  In  epirit  it  was  direi'tly 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  holding  the  independence 
of  man  on  any  lieing  but  himself,  together  with  the 
subjection  of  Go<l  and  man  alike  to  the  stern  laws 
of  an  inevibible  fate.  .  .  .  The  systems  of  both  were, 
more  than  others,  at  variance  with  the  Christian 
doctrine — that  of  the  Epicureans  on  account  of 
their  doctrine  concerning  the  Deity  and  pleasure 
as  the  sovereign  good ;  that  of  the  Stoics  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  moral  self-sufficiency.”  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  class  should  be  called  to  the  fai't  that 
Christianity  is  not  unphilosophical ;  that  it  has  a 
profound  philosophy;  but  it  wan  opposed  to  hea¬ 
then  and  infidel  philosophies. 

4.  The  views  of  those  who  listemHl  to  these  dis¬ 
cussions  varieil.  Some  callwi  him  a  babbler  and 
despised  hinj.  Some  thought  that  he  was  teai-hing 
a  new  religion  which  had  foreign  divinitit's,  and 
they  were  eager  to  hear  more.  They  supptised 
that  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  spoke  was  a  n(*w  deity, 
whose  name  was  to  lie  added  to  the  already  long 
catalogue  of  gods  in  Athens.  They  therefore 
brought  him  to  the  Areopagus,  which  was  the 
highest  court  in  the  city,  though  the  reference  here 
may  be  simply  to  the  place  of  this  court  on  Mars 
Hill. 

5.  Tlie  Athenians  are  describeil  as  a  i»eople  lllleil 
with  curiosity,  attracted  by  novelties,  and  so  they 
were  interest-ed  to  hear  Paui.  Curiosity  is  widely 
different  from  a  desire  to  learn  the  truth,  and  yet 
God  turned  this  popular  restlessness  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  His  earnest  servant,  and  Paul  had  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gosjiel  to  an  at¬ 
tentive  audience. 

Vebse  22.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill.  The  so  lately 
persecuted  and  despised  follower  of  the  Nazarene 
stands  in  the  midst  of  worldly  splendor  and  artistic 
beau||(,  but  nothing  can  divert  his  thoughts  from 
the  one  mission  to  which  his  whole  soul  was  conse¬ 
crated.  Philosophers  had  stood  on  that  very  sjait, 
and  Paul  was  a  scholar,  and  couhl  have  entertaiueil 
his  audience  with  wonls  of  human  wisdom ;  but  his 
only  message  is  the  Gospel,  and  his  only  pa.ssion  is 
to  open  blind  eyes  and  save  dying  souls.  Before 
the  most  intelligent  hearers  the  heathen  world 
could  furnish,  with  a  deep  and  honest  love  of  the 
truth,  and  in  the  calm  confidence  that  he  knew 
whom  he  had  believed,  he  delivers  this  remarkable 
address,  surrounded  by  temples  and  idols  and  altars. 
His  first  words  were  complimentary,  and  imiicateil 
a  candor  which  was  ready  to  rt'cognize  whatever 
was  praiseworthy  in  those  who  differed  from  him. 
He  tells  them  that  he  has  noticed  their  devoutmos 
of  spirit;  that  they  were  a  Goil-fearing  jHH>plo,  a 
people  characterized  by  religious  reverence.  The 
word  “superstitious”  should  not  be  understoml 
here  in  Its  unfavorable  amise,  but  as  indicating  a 
genuine  fear  of  God,  which  found  expression  in  the 
many  sacred  images  throughout  the  city.  In  this 
respect  the  devout  heathen  puts  to  shame  those  in 
Christian  lands  who  pray  to  no  Gml  ai.d  have  no 
religious  faith. 

Vebse  23.  The  article  “the"  in  the  inscriptum 
upon  the  altar,  should  lie  renderetl  "an."  "  To  an 
unknown  God.”  Paul  had  seen  this  inscription, 
and  It  gave  him  a  grand  text  for  his  address,  since 
he  thus  shows  to  them  that  he  is  not  to  disemss 
anything  wholly  new  te  his  audience,  but  that  he 
will  try  te  satisfy  the  longing  expn*s8e<l  in  tho.se 
engraven  on  that  altar.  Yt>u  will  notice  that  this 
inscription  “To  an  unknown  God  "  was  a  <'onf«‘s- 
aion,  1.  Of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Gotl,  and  2.  Of 
a  desire  to  know  Him  and  worship  Him.  Paul  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  lead  these  grop**rs  after  the  truth 
Into  the  light.  God  is  an  unknown  Go«l  to  all,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  come,  through  fellowship  with 
Christ,  Into  communion  with  Him.  I  may  have 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  nurtured  in  a  Christian 
home,  and  I  may  go  through  a  form  of  liaily  pray¬ 
er,  and  yet  God  may  be  unknown  te  me.  “  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  I  may  learn 
about  God  from  the  revelation  in  nature,  and  con¬ 
science  whispers  His  name;  but  only  as  His  grace 
is  revealed  in  Christ,  and  I  have  |>eace  with  God 


through  the  cleansing  blood,  do  I  know  God  as  the 
object  of  my  loving  worship.  The  little  child  in 
our  Sunday-schools  who  loves  Jesus,  and  is  folded 
in  His  arms,  knows  God  more  truly  than  does  the 
profoundest  unconverted  philosopher. 

Vekses  24-31.  We  may  divide  this  address  of 
Paul  as  follows ;  First,  into  three  grand  sections — 
theology,  or  the  truths  regarding  God ;  anthrojiol- 
ogy,  or  the  truths  regarding  man ;  Christelogy,  or 
the  truths  regarding  Jesus  Christ.  Theology,  vers¬ 
es  24,  25 ;  anthropologj',  verses  26-29 ;  Christelogy, 
verses  30,  31. 

On  the  suljjt^t  of  God,  Paul  declares 

1.  That  He  is  the  only  God. 

2.  He  is  the  indejiendent  and  absolute  Creator 
and  Lord. 

3.  He,  therefore,  has  no  need  of  any  temples 
erected  by  man,  for  He  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  an^ 
earth ;  nor  of  any  prie.stly  service,  for  He  giveth 
life  and  breath  to  all. 

Paul  was  gazing  on  the  magnificent  temples  and 
altars  of  sacrifice  which  abounded  on  every  side, 
as  he  spoke  these  words.  • 

On  the  subject  of  man,  he  urges 

1.  Mankind  are  one,  because  of  one  blood. 

2.  The  division  of  mankind  into  nations  is  of  di¬ 
vine  appointment,  for 

3.  God  caused  men  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  earth,  and 

4.  He  determined  the  boundaries  of  nations. 

5.  The  loftiest  aim  of  man,  therefore,  should  be 
to  seek  after  God,  after  ^  knowletlge  of  Him,  and 
a  living  union  with  Him. 

6.  One  need  not  seek  after  Him  long,  for  He  is 
not  far  distant,  since  we  are  in  Him  and  live  by 
Him,  as  a  child  is  related  to  tlie  mother — “  We  are 
His  offspring.” 

7.  If  God  and  man  are  thus  intimately  related, 
man  drawing  his  very  life  from  God,  then  it  follows 
that  He  cannot  be  identical  with  an  image  whether 
sculptured  out  of  gold  or  silver  or  stone,  and  such 
worship  is  thus  proved  to  be  irrational. 

On  the  subject  of  Christ,  Paul  speaks  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  his  two  heads  are  repentance  and  faith. 
He  has  shown  how  men  had  gone  astray,  and  he 
declares  that  God  had  winked  at  their  ignorance 
in  the  past,  that  is.  He  lia<l  not  sternly  rebukinl 
them  nor  manifested  His  forgiving  grace,  but  now 
He  demands  repentance.  He  jias  fixed  a  time  of 
judgment— a  judgment  to  be  executed  through  an 
appointed  one,  His  representative,  whom  He  rais¬ 
ed  from  tlie  dead,  thus  testifying  to  the  divine 
dignity  of  the  Christ.  Y’ou  will  notice  that  Paul 
here  refers  to  Christ  as  a  man  with  a  human  nature 
and  subject  to  death,  also  as  the  Judge  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  object  of  the  sinner’s  faith  (Isa. 
liii.  2).  The  Judge  of  tlie  world  is  also  tlie  Saviour 
of  th<‘  world. 

Verses  3'2-34.  The  doctrine  of  tiie  resurrection 
as  (lecdannl  by  Paul  excittnl  derision  on  the  part  of 
a  portion  of  his  audiein'c,  while  others  courteously 
remarked  that  they  desireil  to  hear  him  again  at 
some  future  time.  Paul,  however,  gave  them  no 
other  opportunity.  He  hail  ileclansl  his  message, 
and  lie  left  the  seed  sown  in  the  hands  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  whom  he  .served.  But  there  were  converts  as 
a  result  of  his  preaching,  and  Luke  mentions  one 
by  name,  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  .\reopagus, 
the  most  ancient  and  mo.st  liighly  respected  tribu¬ 
nal  in  Greece.  Tradition  tells  us  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  bishop  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  ids 
Saviour.  Of  tlie  woman  Damaris  nothing  is  known 
beyond  tlie  simple  statement  in  our  le.s.son. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  that  a 
church  was  organized  Bi  .\thens,  whicli  became 
large  and  fiouiishing,  so  that  Paul  gained  a  victory 
for  his  Ma.ster  hi  spite  of  the  sneers  of  his  enemies 
and  the  power  of  a  godless  jdiilosophy. 

A  BRILLIANT  FAILURE. 

If  it  was  on  Mount  Ol.vmpus  tliat  the  gods  were 
said  to  tiold  their  court,  it  was  on  Mai's  Hill  of 
Athens  that  mere  human  wisdom  had  reached  its 
culmination.  Here  overlooking  this  city  of  leisure 
and  learning,  surrounded  by  disciples  of  Zeno,  Epi¬ 
curus,  and  Plato,  themselves  the  polishtnl  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  period,  gathered  daily  niimbei-sof  kemi- 
witted  intellects,  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  to  pass  judgment  upon  all  things,  human  or 
divine. 

In  their  midst  there  appears  a  Jew,  inferior  as  to 
his  bodily  presence,  but  a  man  of  giant  iutelh'ct 
and  keen  .simsibilities,  speaking  fluently  their  pol¬ 
ished  tongue.  He  arrests  their  attention  by  his 
earnestness  in  debate.  Bringing  him  to  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  the,v  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  Was 
there  I'ver  such  another  oppoit  unity  to  contrast 
tlie  simplicitv  of  salvation  witli  the  wi.sdom  of 
man's  devising  y  Paul,  aside  from  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self.  the  greatest  logician,  the  purest  intellect  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowletlge,  here  alone  met  foe- 
men  “wortli,v  of  his  steel."  The.v  liad  drank  at 
the  most  famous  earthly  fountains;  he  from  the 
river  which  fioweth  from  the  throne  of  Goil.  He 
will  rise  to  the  occasion,  will  gain  tlieir  attention 
b,v  his  matchle.ss  oratory,  will  lead  their  minds  up¬ 
ward  tlirough  Nature  to  Natnrt^'s  (iod. 

His  speech,  only  an  outline  of  which  probably 
the  Uol,v  Spirit  has  .seen  fit  to  preserve,  was  all 
that  his  greatest  admirers  could  have  wished.  He, 
gaimKl  their  good  will  at  the  start,  and  held  tlieir 
attention  almost  to  tlie  clo.se.  His  <|U(>tation  was 
graceful,  his  smiuenee  admirable.  Wh,v  then  was 
there  so  little  fruit  ?  He  left  Athens  soon  after, 
appareidl.v  a  dissatlslbsl  preacher  seeking  a  new 
field.  Various  explanations  have  been  offereil, 
among  others  the  view  that  he  had  not  finished, 
being  interrupted  by  the  mocking  of  a  portion  of 
his  hearers. 

Ma.v  we  not  find  a  hint  of  the  truth  iirids  first 
letter  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  whither  he  bent 
his  steps  from  Athens,  and  where  his  ministry  was 
fruitful  y  He  .says  to  them— anil  we  can  almost  d*'- 
tect  a  tone  of  .sad  rellectlon  in  tlie  words — “And  I, 
brethren,  when  I  came  te  you,  came  not  with  ex¬ 
cellency  of  spiiech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto 
.vouthe  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not 
to  know  ain-thiiig  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  " — even—"  Him  ” — not  as  Creator  or  (iovernor, 
not  as  the  final  Arbiter  merely,  but  "crucified." 
He  had  drawn  the  kw'n  bladi'  of  wisdom,  and 
shown  the  Athenians  its  etlge.  but  the  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied,  the  finished  redemption,  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks  though  it  was,  proved  itself  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  only  a  league  awa.v,  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  throwing  into  the  shade  of  fool¬ 
ishness  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world. 

Paul  never  repeated  his  Athenian  sermon.  His 
constant  theme  ever  afterwanl,  was  the  Cross  and 
its  atoning  blood. — .1.  W.  Walton,  in  Westminster 
Sunday-s<-h<M>l  Teacher. 

RKADY  TO  EVKRY  OOOD  WORD  .4X0  XVORK 

The  missionaries  ot  the  AmiH-ican  Sunday-school 
Union,  while  devoted  to  their  work,  are  not  such 
“  men  of  one  idea  "  but  that  they  have  heart  for 
other  labors,  in  which  they  are  often  geatly  blessetl. 

Brother  B.  W.  Chidlaw.  D.D.,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  his  New  York  patron,  writes  ;  I  spent  nearly  a 
week  in  helping  the  Rev.  William  Carsqn,  pastor 
of  the  Presbjterian  church  in  Harrison.  Ohio.  As 
the  r**sult  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  humble  la¬ 
bors,  thirty-eight  were  add*sl  to  the  church,  of 
whom  twenty-thns‘  were  from  the  Sunday-school. 
The  good  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  church 
is  strengthened  and  encouraged  to  expei't  a  still 
gn*ater  blessing  from  her  exalusl  Head  and  Lord.’’ 

Our  new  Governor  Hoadly  has  apjHiinted  me  a 
trustee  of  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  of  440 
Ihivs.  divi(b*d  into  ten  families  and  as  many  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  On  a  recent  Sunday  I  visited,  in- 
structeil,  examined;  and  pn'acheil  to  them,  as  I 
hope  te  do  once  a  (piarter.  I  was  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  recitation  of  the  International  Lesson 
from  memorj'. 


nnilAN  LIFE :  WHAT  IT  CAN  TEACH  US. 

[The  following  is  a  partial  report  ot  an  address  re¬ 
cently  delivered  in  Utiea,  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting 
ot  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  by  Rev.  Charles  Haw¬ 
ley,  D.D.,  ot  Auburn,  President  ot  the  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  ot  Cayuga  County.  We  need  scarcely  premise  that 
Dr.  Hawley  is  a  high  authority  on  the  very  appropriate 
theme  of  his  address,  and  is  always  listened  to  on  this 
as  on  other  themes  with  great  interest. — Ed.  Evan.] 
This  primitive  life  has,  however,  of  late  come 
to  be  studied  in  its  scientific  aspects  ;  and  the 
Indian  is  scarcely  less  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  speculations  of  archmology  and  etlinology 
than  he  was  wont  to  be  in  the  ideal  conceptions 
of  poetry  and  romance.  It  is  now  the  critical 
student  who  is  found  sitting  at  the  feet  Of  the 
red  man,  seeking  light  upon  .some  of  the  graver 
problems  of  our  time.  .  .  .  We  cannot  ]>ause 
at  any  one  of  the  great  historic  periods*  in 
•which  nations  were  formed  and  coniiiacted  un¬ 
der  different  civilizations.  We  come  to  a  re¬ 
moter  past  of  which  history  is  silent.  What 
can  we  learn  of  it?  What  do  the  rude  and  seat- 
tereil  remains  which  survive  this  jirehistorie 
past  teach  of  its  social  and  intellectual  life,  its 
affiliations  of  race,  or  the  dates  and  the  eras  in 
which  its  peoples  lived  and  nourished.  These 
are  problems  which  are  within  the  range  of  his¬ 
torical  as  well  as  scientific  inquiry  ;  and  history 
with  its  analogies,  may  often  serve  to  correct 
the  purely  speculative  theories  of  science.  To 
one  acquainted  with  tlie  'works  of  such  writers 
as  Wilson,  Dawson,  and  Hakv,  who  have  been 
long  familiar  both  with  American  antiquities 
and  aboriginal  life,  the  facts  detailed  by  emi¬ 
nent  European  areha*ologists,  from  which  some 
startling  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  sound 
very  much  like  a  new  edition  of  an  old  story, 
and  (ucisting  humanity  as  represented  in  tne 
native  American  appears  little  else  than  the 
survival  of  the  primitive  man  in  Europe.  The 
presumption,  to  say  the  least,  is  that  the  men 
who  occu pil'd  the  old  world  and  passed  away 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  did  not  differ  e.ssen- 
tially  from  the  people  who  were  found,  using 
within  the  historic  period  the  same  implements, 
weapons,  and  utensils,  wrought  from  the  same 
materials,  and  of  pattern  so  like,  that  the  one 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  ; 
and  this  as  late  as  the  discovery  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  by  the  Europeans. 

When  the  bold  Breton  navigator  Jaques  Car- 
tier  liist  sailed  iqi  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1585,  he 
found  two  populous  Indian  towns,  where  Que¬ 
bec  and  Montreal  now  .stand.  Somewhat  more 
than  a  century  later  not  a  visible  trace  remain¬ 
ed.  The  forest  had  usurped  the  Indian  corn¬ 
field.  After  describing  the  league  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  the  essayist  said  ;  Here  then  was  a  peo¬ 
ple,  who  in  the  classification  of  ancient  society, 
had  not  emerged  from  the  lower  .status  of  bar¬ 
barism  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  the  useful 
metals  ;  content  with  implements  and  weapons 
characteristic  of  the  stone  age  ;  without  fiooks 
or  herds ;  living  in  bark  houses  ;  subsisting 
upon  the  products  of  the  chase  and  a  limited 
agriculture,  and  without  distinctly  defined  ideas 
about  personal  properly,  but  with  the  virtue 
and  sagacity  to  frame  a  government,  which  had 
already  stood  in  its  reimlilican  simplicity,  with 
no  sign  of  decay  or  yveakness,  for  two  hundred 
years,  when  the  iiilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
And  yet  it  has  taken  .scarcely  a  hundred  ye.irs 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  occupation  of 
this  region,  so  long  their  home  and  the  seat  of 
their  jiower,  e.xcept  as  the  jilow  turns  iqi  some 
rude  stone  implement  or  a  skeleton  is  laid  bare 
in  its  unmarked  grave.  The  articles  of  manu¬ 
facture  which  would  best  represent  their  taste 
and  skill,  or  reveal  the  more  kindly  and  delicate 
featur  ‘s  of  their  home  life,  have  in  the  lajise  of 
time,  perished.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the 
fairest  rural  village  in  Oneida  county,  left  by 
its  inhabitants  to  the  wa.sting  inlluences  of  a 
like  period. 

Dr.  Hawley  then  proceeded  from  trustworthy 
sources,  to  sketch  such  an  Ii'oquois  village, and 
the  Iniiian  life  of  whicli  it  was  a  part.  The 
whole  of  the  organized  life  of  the  people  wa» 
foiinileil  upon  the  prlncljile  of  kinship.  The 
clan,  like  the  Roman  and  (Ireek  gens,  was  the 
jiolitical  unit.  The  Indian  nations  never  [iro- 
gie.ssed  so  far  that  citizenship  took  the  place  of 
clansliiji,  as  it  ultimately  did  with  the  Greeks 
and  Roman.s.  The  election  of  chief  or  .sachem, 
was  upon  nomination  of  the  women  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  chief  could  not  be  succeeded  by  his 
son,  because  tiie  son  lielonged  invariably  to  his 
mother’s  tribe.  Through  these  and  other  cus- 
t  mis,  women  came  to  occujiy  a  singularly  e.\- 
alted  place  both  in  Iroquois  .social  and  public 
life.  It  was  argued  that  the  notion  that  the 
Indian  women  were  ke|)t  di'graded  and  despis¬ 
ed  and  unfair  burdens  of  work  jilaced  upon 
them,  was  erroneous,  and  sprang  from  a  super¬ 
ficial  observation  of  their  trilial  customs.  That 
women  should  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
should  in  a  measure,  provide  the  food  for  the 
house,  was  through  a  natural  division  of  labor, 
which  did  her  no  wron,g,  and  was  adapted  to 
the  manner  of  life  of  this  people,  where  the 
men  were  often  away  fror.i  home  attending  to 
public  business,  engaged  in  the  chase,  or  on  the 
warpath.  The  afTectioii  of  Indian  women  for 
tlieir  oflspring  was  remarkable.  A  thorough 
sketcii  of  their  tribal  organization  and  of  the 
federation  known  as  the  league  of  the  Iroquois 
was  given,  showing  that  it  was  full  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  sjujit  of  democracy,  that  the  right  to  rule 
was  through  the  con.sent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  the  union  lietween  tribes  and  nations 
showed  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  prind- 
jiles  underlying  a  confederation,  manifested  a 
comity,  which  could  only  have  sjirung  from  a 
social  life  in  which  friendline.ss  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  were  conspicuous.  Dr.  Hawley  protested 
y,gainst  the  custom  of  judging  the  Indian,  alone 
of  all  men,  by  his  worst  qualities,  many  of 
which  were  never  manifest  'd  at  all,  until  after 
his  corruption  by  the  white  man.  Ni'ver  once 
did  the  primitive  Indians  violate  a  treaty  obli¬ 
gation  \yith  the  whiU's  until  after  the  whites 
had  sliown  false  faith.  They  had  no  organized 
systems  of  charity  or  charitable  institutions, 
but;  there  were  no  beggars  in  the  tribes.  Hos¬ 
pitality  was  not  founded  iqion  any  sentimisit, 
but  was  ingrained,  and  .sprang  from  their  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine  that  all  tlie  fruits  of  the  earth, 
the  game  in  the  forest,  and  tiie  fish  of  the  sea, 
were  tlie  gifts  from  the  supreme  .\11  Giver,  and 
that  all  men  had  an  equal  rigid  to  them.  Food 
was  set  before  every  one  on  enti'ring  a  house, 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  whether  he  was  a 
stranger  or  a  friend.  The  Iroipiois  were  even 
communistic.  Generally  three  or  four  families 
lived  under  one  roof,  with  separate  ajiaitments, 
but  a  common  store. 

The  main  part  of  the  lecture  is  suminarized 
in  the  above  paragraph.  Home  of  tlie  positions 
of  the  speaker  can  be  learned  more  fully  trom 
the  following  pas.sagi‘s,  with  which  the  address 
closed : 

If,  therefore,  I  have  not  souglit  to  ]>resent  to 
you  the  red  man  decked  in  his  war  jiaint. 
Illume,  and  tomaliawk,  it  is  because  this  is  the 
guise  in  which  he  is  most  familiar  and  in  which 
he  is  otten  misjudged.  I  have  preferred  to  fol¬ 
low  the  guidance  of  those  who,  with  candor  and 
for  scholarly  mils,  have  studied  him  at  the  fire¬ 
side  as  well  as  on  the  war-path,  and  have  found 
him  not  more  fierce  in  battle  than  kind,  affec¬ 
tionate  and  tender  at  home  and  hospitalile  to 
strangers,  persistently  faithful  to  the  ties  to 
kindred,  anxious  for  peace,  loyal  to  government, 
and  imbuiHl  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
heroes  and  benefactors  of  his  nation.  Had  it 
fallen  to  my  purpose  to  present  the  worst  side 
of  this  Indian  cliaracter,  I  could  not  in  truth 
have  <lrawn  a  picture  of  cruelties  ami  tortures 
as  revolting  ns  stain  the  annuls  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  nations  of  Europe,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern.  Their  civilized  contemporaries  have  out¬ 
stripped  tht*se  barbarians  in  the  temper  and  arts 
of  inhumanity  ;  and  strangely  enough,  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  the  two  great  colonizing  nations, 
heirs  of  all  modern  enlightenment,  who  came 
to  displace  tliem.  The  horrors  of  Hmithfield 
and  C’ampo  Santo  are  peculiar  to  civilization. 

There  remains  a  single  impiiry  bearing  close¬ 
ly  upon  this  discussion  of  Imlian  life  as  possi 
bly  illustrative  of  the  comlition  and  habits  of 
the  prehistoric  races  of  the  old  world,  and  that 
is:  Whence  came  this  people  with  native  char¬ 
acteristics  so  marked  ;  with  such  instinct  for 
freedom,  and  sucli  aptness  for  popular  govern¬ 
ment?  Were  thej'  of  Asiatic  origin,  a  fragment 
broken  from  the  great  Aryan  .stock,  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Hindoos  and  the  Persians  ;  find¬ 
ing  its  way  by  aecident  or  design  to  this  conti¬ 
nent  in  some  far  by-gone  age?  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  support  tliis  conjivturc,  but  much  in 


dissimilarity  of  temperament  and  habit,  and 
more^  than  all  of  language,  to  discredit  it.  If 
the  North  American  Indian  is  an  immigrant,, 
and  not  indigenous,  we  have  a  better  clew,  iii 
that  prenistorie  race  of  northern  and  southern; 
Europe,  who,  as  ha^  been  indicated,  had  many  of 
tlie  characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  of  the 
American  aborigines.  These  still  exist  in  nortli- 
ern  Spain  and  southwestern  France,  a  distinct 
people,  supposed  to  be  the  sole  surviving  ix'llc 
of  this  ancient  European  population,  prior  to 
the  irruption  of  the  Aryans  from  middle  Asia* 
“  It  stands  alone,”  remarks  Prof.  Whitney,. “  no 
kindred  iiaviug  been  found  for  it  in  any  part  of 
the  world.”  But  this  distinguished  philologist 
gives  the  farther  hint  that  this  strange  people^ 
known  as  the  Basques,  “  form  a  suitable  siep- 
ping-stone  from  which  to  enter  the  peculiar 
linguistic  domain  of  the  new  world,  since  there 
is  no  other  dialect  of  the  old  worldi  which  so 
much  resembles  the  structure  of  the  American 
languages.”  Here  then  we  have  two  lines  of 
argument,  similarity  of  habit  and  life  as  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  implements  and  resemblance  of 
language  pointing  toward  an  identity  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  western  and  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  with  those  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent.  In  a  learned  essay  on  the  “  Migration  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  as  Evidenced  by  Language,” 
Mr.  Hale  advances  a  step  farther,  and  holds 
that  all  the  nations  of  southern  Europe,  com- 
meneing  with  the  Greeks,  show  in  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  traits  a  large  intermingling  of 
this  aboriginal  race,  having  features  so  like  tliat 
of  America.  As  we  advance  westward  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  infusion  becomes  strong,  until  in 
the  Celts  of  France  and  of  the  British  islands,  it 
gives  the  predominant  t'ast  to  the  character  of 
the  people.  If  then  these  communities  resem¬ 
ble  the  Iroquois,  bold,  proud,  good  hunters  and 
good  sailors,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  ftiH'ts 
of  large  canoes,  such  as  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  peat  deposits  and  river  beds  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  France,  swarmed  all  along 
the  shores  and  estuaries  of  that  region.  Acci¬ 
dent  or  adventure  may  have  canied  some  of 
them  across  the  .Atlantic,  not  merely  once,  but 
in  successive  emigrations  from  different  parts 
of  western  Europe.  The  distaiU'e  would  be  less 
than  that  which  tlie  Polynesians  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel  with  their  canoes,  and  therefore 
presented  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  im¬ 
migration.  In  the  absence  of  positive  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  with  similarity  of  language  and  tlu' 
analogies  of  race  which  are  deemed  so  conclu¬ 
sive  in  the  distribution  of  peoples  over  Europe, 
the  probabilities  all  strongly  favor  this  Euro¬ 
pean,  rather  than  an  Asiatic  origin  of  our  North 
American  Indians.  Besides  how  shall  we  ac¬ 
count  for  the  peisonal  independence  amounting 
to  a  passion  for  political  freedom,  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  self-government  that  has  always 
marked  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  and  so 
signally  disphiyeil  in  the  Iroipiois’  natures,  and 
of  which  Asiatic  peoples  give  no  sign.  If  this 
shall  prove  the  true  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
.American  Indian,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  mystery, 
that  there  should  have  been  found  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  western  continent,  a  community 
like  this  of  the  Iroquois,  with  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  instinct  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  em¬ 
bodying  .some  of  the  vital  principles  of  popular 
government,  with  the  traits  mental  and  moral 
which  are  es.sential  to  such  a  govi'rnment.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  in  the  further  reve¬ 
lations  of  arclueoldgical  research,  as  interpret¬ 
ed  by  history,  it  should  come  to  ligiit  that  our 
own  old  world  ancestors  and  the  ancestors  of 
aboriginal  Indians  were  nearer  of  kin  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  imagine.  Let  this  be  as  it 
may,  the  red  man  can  never  lose  his  claim  upon 
our  regret  and  sympathy,  from  the  single  fact 
that  we  have  dislodged  him  from  his  heritage. 
We  occupy  the  places  from  which  he  has  van¬ 
ished,  We  may  not  forget  that  he  was  once 
here,  and  whether  the  reason  be  a  just  or  an 
unjust  one,  he  is  here  no  longer  ;  that  the  good 
of  life  came  to  him  from  the  same  sources  and 
aspects  of  nature  with  whicli  wo  are  surround- 
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valeJ^Af;  and  stream,  forever  identified  with 
him,  by  descriptive  names  and  historic  memo¬ 
ries.  We,  of  this  Empire  State,  above  all  others, 
cannot  well  forget  that  as  a  Commonwealth  we 
succoi'ded  to  an  estate  of  prestige  and  power 
bravely  won  and  wisely  ruled  by  these  children 
of  the  forest;  that  so  many  of  our  towns  and 
cities  perpetuate  their  ancient  sites;  that  our 
higiiways  of  commerce  and  travel  were  first 
mapped  out  by  their  well  worn  trails,  and  that 
our  lioundary  lines  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes 
established  by  tlieir  valor,  were  secured  to  us 
through  their  fidelity  to  covenants  made  with 
our  colonial  fathers  ere  they  achieved  independ¬ 
ence.  Thus  their  history  must  ever  remain 
clos  'ly  knit  with  our  history  as  a  State  at  its 
most  critical  period  when  we  were  weak  and 
they  were  strong,  and  wlieii  their  friendship 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  lilierty  after  its 
long  contlict  on  many  a  battle  tield  of  Europe, 
but  di'stined  to  be  fought  over  again,  on  their 
hunting-grounds,  and  along  their  warpaths. 
Besides  these  few  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  period  in 
which  this  continent  has  been  the  scene  of  hu¬ 
man  activities.  Tlie  principle  of  intelligence 
inherent  in  man,  has  in  the  distant  ages 
wrought  towaril  tlie  same  ends  here  as  else¬ 
where  over  the  earth.  Hence  we  never  can  be 
indifferent  to  what  any  people,  be  it  little  or 
much,  have  contributed  to  the  sum  of  human 
progress.  Hence  also  the  practical  philosopliy 
which  deals  with  fact  and  orders  conduct — a 
philosophy  which  bolds  good  far  back  as  re¬ 
search  may  carry  us  into  primitive  or  areliaic 
life,  for  the  reason  that  we  never  get  beyond 
the  primal  sources  of  a  present  civilization,  and 
never  below  the  roots  of  all  its  blo.ssoming.  If 
then  the  red  man  with  all  his  faults  and  sliort- 
I  comings  can  teach  us  siieli  a  lesson,  he  may 
I  also  serve  to  correct  the  delusion  that  superior 
I  culture  implif's  superior  i-apacity,  and  that  the 
particular  race  we  happen  to  claim  as  our  own 
necessarily  transcends  in  quality,  races  that 
have  fiouri.shed  and  pnsstsi  away. 


-  TE.MPEBANC’f:  ITEMS. 

In  Johnistown,  N.  Y.,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  1,600  inhabitants,  the  Excise  Board  have  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  licensi-s  sims'  May,  IKH'2,  and 
the  Law  and  Order  Soeh'ty  report  as  follows: 
From  May  1,  IHH'2.  to  Jan.  1, 18H8  (eight  months^, 
:ttI,5’2D  gallons  less  of  beer  were  sold  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  iiiuler 
license.  The  sales  of  distilled  li(|uor  in  the 
.same  pi'riod  were  ;  Under  license,  10, '200  gal¬ 
lons  ;  no  iieense,  1,160  gulkuis.  During  the 
same  time  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  : 
Under  license',  17  per  cent. ;  no  license,  8j  per 
cent.  Tile  town  criminal  expenses  were :  Un¬ 
der  license,  $'2,475  ;  no  Ik'ense,  $407.  Number 
of  I >laces  where  liquor  was  openly  sold  :  Under 
licensi',  32  ;  no  license,  0. — National  Temper¬ 
ance  .Advocate,  Jan.  7. 

Prof.  Seoll  of  Chicago,  who  has  had  extensive 
opportunity  for  olwen-ation  in  Germany,  says 
“  Germany  is  pR>bably  sinking  more  rapidly  in 
crime  and  immorality  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  In  some  of  tlie  cities  half  theJiirtlis 
are  illegitimate.  In  ten  years  saloons  have  in¬ 
creased  by  .50  per  cent.,  and  the  people  are  fast 
be(y>miiig  sodden  with  their  beer-drinking.” 

The  Ht.  Louis  National  American  says  “  The 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  not  been  reduced 
one  jiartiele  by  high  license.” 

The  Temperance  reform  is  making  rapid 
headwayjn  Germany.  It  is  enlisting  the  ear¬ 
nest  coiiperation  ot  many  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  men — physicians,  ministers,  lawyers,  judg 
f's,  State  attornevs,  and  men  of  all  stations  in 
liff', 
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Time  is  never  more  uselessly  wash'd,  money 
never  more  waslefully  spent,  than  when  spent 
for  alcolu)!.  Society  has  no  grejfter  abomina¬ 
tion  to  contend  against.  The  wrecks  it  has 
stranded  on  this  side  of  the  grave  and  on  the 
other,  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  life 
amid  all  nations,  from  tlie  savage  barbarian,  to 
the  highest  stages  of  civilization.  The  widow¬ 
ed  mother,  the  fatln'iless  children,  the  grief- 
stricken,  gray-bearded  father,  the  broken-heart¬ 
ed  wife,  the  disgraced  criminal,  the  abandoned 
oub'ast,  the  liendi.sh  murderer,  illiisirale  in 
every  class  of  society  the  hellish  wf)rk  it  has 
done  for  suffering  humanity.  The  reputations 
it  has  ruined,  the  promiising  careers  it  has  de- 
*  stroyed,  the  families  it  has  (lisgractsl,  the  men 


it  has  brought  to  the  gairow.s,  the  lives  it  has 
cost, the  disease  it  has  wrought,  the  bestialities 
it  lias  bred,  point  to  it  as  the  greatest  of  the 
world’s  accursed  evils.  It  is  the  ally  of  the 
gaiBbler,  the  companfon  of  the  burglar,  the 
friend  of  the  thief,,  the  tool  of  the  perjurer,  the 
ooQfederate  of  the  assassin,.  It  destroys  virtue, 
mocks  honesty,,  encourages  dime,  stimulates 
misery,  excites  passion,  infuw's  hate,  kills 
friendship,  kindles  strife,,  ineites  murder.  From 
the  time  it  leaves  its  source  and  enters  upon  its 
venomous  caieer,.  until  it  reaches  and  poisons 
the  blood  of  man,  it  leaves  foot-prints  of  crime 
in  its  track,,  and  covers  its  way  with  insanity, 
suicide,  pestilence,. destEucflon,  and  looks  back 
with  malicious  pleasuie  at  tlie  desolation  it  has 
wrought.  It  has.  stained  the  esK'utcheon  of 
every  nation,,  befouled  the  thrones  of  empires, 
covered  with  shajue  the  jiuliciai  ermine,  pollut¬ 
ed  the  jury  box,  deflleil  the  ballot.  It  is  the 
sum  of  all  vilianit's,  the  root  of  all  evil,  the 
spring  of  all  wickeilnt'ss.  It  brings  disease,  not 
strength  despaiir,  not  hope  ;  dcaih,  not  life. — 
Eastern  Illinois  Register. 


IS  FDNISHKENT  SURE? 

In  October.  1572,  says  Mr.  Fnmde  in  his 
“  History  of  England,”'  John  Knox,  still  strong 
in  hisintiarmity  till  he  had  finished  his  task  up¬ 
on  earth,  rallied  Ids.  powers  and  pn'ached  for 
the- last  tim  .’  in.  the  old  ehurch  of  St.  Giles  be¬ 
fore  a  Convention  of  the  Estates,  and  referreil 
to  the  then  recent  news  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Dny.  DuCroc,  the  French  Ambassador,  was 
present ;  turning  to  him,  as  a  Hebrew  jirophet 
might  have  turned,  Knox  said  ;  “Go  tell  your 
king  that  seutenee  has  gone  out  against  him  ; 
that  God's  vengmnee  .shall  never  depart  from 
him  nor  his  house ;  that  his  name  shalT remain 
an  execration  to  the  posterities  to  come,  and 
that  none  tlTnt  shall  come  of  his  loins  shall  en¬ 
joy  the  kingdom  unless  he  repent.”  The  pre- 
dictum  was  bold,  for  tlie  Queen  of  France  was 
with  child,  and  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  Dau¬ 
phin  was  hourly  expected.  DuCroc  bade  the 
Ki'gent  check  the  tongue  which  was  reviling  an 
anointed  king.  The  Regent  said  ho  might  not 
silence  the  iiilnister  of  God,  and  tlie  Ambassa¬ 
dor  left  Edinburgh  in  anger. 

Some  twenty  months  later,  says  Henri  Mar¬ 
tin  in  ids  “  History  of  France,”  Charles  IX.  lay 
dying  of  hemorrhage  ;  he  was  haunted  with 
hideous  dreams  ;  tlie  darkiu'ss  was  i>eoj>led 
with  ghosts,  which  were  mocking  and  mowing 
at  him,  and  he  would  start  out  of  his  sleep  to 
find  himself  in  a  jiool  of  blood — blood,  ever 
blood.  The  night  before  his  end  the  nurse — a 
Huguenot— heard  him  sob  and  sigli.  “Ah,”  he 
muttei'ed,  “  but  I  was  ill  advised.  God  have 
meix'y  on  mo  and  on  my  country — what  will 
become  of  that?  .  What  will  become  of  rue?  I 
am  lost !  I  know  it  but  too  well.”  The  nurse 
told  him  that  the  blood  would  be  on  the  heads 
of  those  that  misled  him — on  them  anid  their 
accursed  counsels.-  He  sighed  again  ami  bless¬ 
ed  God  that  he  had  left  no  son  to  inherit  his 
crown  and  infamy. 

Madame  ZADOC  PORTER’S  (X)UGH  BALSAM 
is  a  Vegelahle  Expi'ctoriuit,  prepared  with  great 
care  to  meet  the  urgent  and  growing  deniand  for  a 
safe  and  reliable  antidote  for  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Disorders  of  the  pulmonary  organs  are 
so  pri'valent  and  so  fatal  in  our  evi'r-changing 
eliniate,  that  a  reliable  antidote  has  bi'eii  long  and 
anxiously  sought  for. 


Presliytt'riiiii  Board  of  I’lililicalioirs 


LATEST. 


30  Kaitt  Xiiith  Street, 
XE4V  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
t'HlCAUO. 


Grand  National  Song  and  Cborus^, 

By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

Strong,  stirring  wr.vris;  splendid  descriptiste-mel- 
ody  witli  un  impressive  and  thrilling  chorus. 

Just  issued!  Price*  by  mail* 
SO  cents. 

‘‘I  SEE  THE  SHIP  THAT  BRINGS  Ml LOYL** 

A  New  and  Beautiful  Waltz  Song,  by  H.  J.  FiilaMr. 

“She  stood  beside  the  moonlit  sea, 

Alone  ill  the  silent  nlKht, 

The  wind  blew  softly  o'er  the  lea. 

And  stars  in  the  sky  were  brigot; 

The  light  of  joy  was  In  hereyesi. 

And  thus  she  sang  in  glee; 

•  I  see  the  ship,  the  gallant  ship. 

That  brings  my  love  to  me.”' 

Ch.irming  words  and  music,  most  happily  blended 
together  in  :i  thoroughly  artistic  manner.  Equally 
well  adapted  to  parfor  and  concert  use. 

Price*  l>y  mull*  dO  cents. 

PubllahOd  by 

lOHN  CHURCH  4  CO., 

_ ".E?!ii;g.g5S!SI.’  -i  Ciliciiiiiatu  0. 

Anp  MTC^Antoil  for  the  imnieiixely  hook.  Th« 

MUblv  I  Ol.ive  ..si all  the  Presiilents of tlig U. S.  Complete 
Is  one  large  elegant  itlustrateil  volume.  The  fastest  scllihjpbo^ 
InAmerica.  Immense  profits  to  A){cius.  Every  intellif^ent  per* 
ton  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  AKent. 
terms  free.  Adilress  Hallkt  IUK)K  Co..  rortKand,  Maio^ 

E.  Howanl  &  €o.’8 

TOWKR  CLOCK-'. 

have  been  tested  for  fortv  jreare.  'Warrhnteil  I 
every  respect.  SeeA  for  circular. 

The  S.  Sotrarl  ’^ateh  and  Clock  Co., 

149  M.4IDBX  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST.. 

^ _ NEW  YORK. _ _  BOSTON. 

mo  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  CodI. 

RAPID  ACCIJBITLATION! 

Can  Hauttle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS*  . 

.  For  Circular  address  the 

Central  llliMis  Finanrial  A^ney,  Jarksonville.  Illinois. 

PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 
Absolutely  Safe  investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  imfiroved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  ot 
Mlnneafiolis,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Frlncipai  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  renillted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  ofBce.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  llmltoU  amount  ot  H  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand.  * 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

ITnIoii  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  T  Nassau  St.,  Room  ‘2H, 
Minnoa|>ollH,  Mtun.  New  York  City. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  GDMPANY  DF  NEW  YDRK. 

Ojflce,  No.  HU  Broadway. 

SIXTT-FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  d.  y  ot 
JANUARY,  1884. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  - 


-  $8,000,000  00 


Ki'serrcfur  UiieariK'd  Proiiiiiiins,  2,407,081  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  327,877  01 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1.0(17,210  07 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,402,751  U 


KCUK  TERK.i. 

lly  Rev.  E.  F.  BURR,  U.D. 

Author  ot  “  Eeco  Cuelum,”  “  Pater  Miiiidl,"  etc. 

This  volume  developes  the  idea  of  the  manifested  work¬ 
ing  of  u  Divine  Huntl  In  the  structure  anU  government  i>t 
ttio  Earth.  Its  lire,  foree,  and  brlllfancy  will  give  It  a  high 
place  at  once. 

l‘4nio.  Price,  $1. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSE.RBLV. 

Its  llislory  and  Ntanilurds. 

Being  the  BAIRD  LECmiRE  for  IHH'3. 

By  Rev.  ALEX.  F.  MITUIIELL,  U.U. 
Professor  of  Eeeleslastleal  History,  St.  Mary's  College, 

St.  Andrew’s  joint  editor  of  “  Minutes  of  the 
Westminster  Asstmibly,”  etc. 

It  Is  decidedly  In  advance  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
heretofore  l>rodueed. 

U4ino.  Price,  $:i.7.Y. 

BIRDS  AND~THEffi  W  Y 

lOnio.  Illustrated.  Price . B1.-45. 

SIX  TEARS  Wm  BORDER. 

lUmo.  Illiistrnted.  Price . 8.Y  C  ents. 

PRESBYTERIANimOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  KERR. 

IKinn.  Price .  . 511  Cents. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THeIeLESTIAL  COUNTRY. 

•  INino.  Price . (10  f  ents. 

MICHAL  min  TEXT. 

lOino.  lllnstruted.  Price . 91.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOII.N  A.  BLACK,  Business  Nup't, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

ISC'!  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or.  any  of  the  DeiKisItorlOH  (»r  BooknellerH  represeutlng 
the  Board. 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED! 

IN  Ir'OUR  PRAYER  MEETING  i 

Gospel  Hymns  Consolidated. 

Containing  the  choicest  Devotional  Songs  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  4110  l>age8. 

$35  per  lOO  Copies  ;  8.5  f'ts.  each  by  Mail. 
EDITION  YVITIi  WORDS  ONLY, bound  In  Boards, 
$149  per  109  Copies;  I'ts.  eacb  by  Mall. 

IN  YOUR  INFANT  OR  PRIMARY  CLASS  i 

Little  Pilgrim  Songs.. 

A  collection  of  now  anri  beautiful  Songs  for  the  Little 
Folks. 

$.‘iO  per  199  Copies;  .'15  Cts.  eaeb  by  Mall. 

IN  YOUR  SINGING  CLASS  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS 

Common  Sense  Music  Reader. 

A  ,s;rfectly  grailed  Instruction  B<K>k,  with  an  sbiiiidant 
supply  of  Hongs  for  practice  ami  recreation. 

$59  per  109  Copies;  09  Cls.  eacb  by  Mail. 

:J!'^  Specimen  Vngen  and  a  Full  i'atahiiine  of  onr 
Vnhlicalionn  nent  on  retpieel. 

BiaLO’^^  MAHT, 


NUMMARY  0?  .V8HF.T3  HELD  [N  THE  T’XiTED  ST\TF.8 
AVAILABLE  FilU  THE  PAY.MENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FlUEAXO  FO!l  THE  P'lorEOTION  OF  POIdOY 
HOLDE-tS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

Cnsh  in  Bi.itks . . .  5.'4 

Bonds  and  .Mortgage..,  being  first  lien 

on  Reiil  Estate  ('.vortb  $4.sl'4..'l90) _ 1,13‘"3,15'3  44 

United  State  i  Storks  (market  vuino).  .3,U45,U;4t>  itJ 
Bank  nnd  Rullroud  Sttn-ks  und  Bond  i 

(market  value).  . 1,519,03.5  09 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  149,900  90 

Loans  on  Stork.,  payable  on  demanil 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $9*49,- 

438,35) .  449,050  03 

Interest  due  on  1st  .Tannary.  1884....  ,59,437  8* 

Premiums  unrollected  and  in  hands 

of  Assents .  .  179,009  ^'7 

ileal  Estate .  04,918  45 

Total . $7,494,761  11 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIIf,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTIN^TAL 

(Fire)  Insiii'ance  Coiiiiiaiiy. 

Offices,  l  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  eor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings;  )  nnd  IOC  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,77.5,840  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  elainis .  4hO,344  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,061,797  48 

Total  Cash  Asset*,  Jan.  ",  1884....  $4,867,944  01 
This  Company  conducts  Its  biipluess  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Now  York  Safety  Fund  laiw.  The  fwo  Safety 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1, ‘400,000. 

DIKEVroKr; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPOPT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  4f^  VIce^E'resIdent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK.  LAWTONCE  TURNURF., 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURF., 

<lFX>lUiE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  .JOHN  L.  HIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BBYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

TIIFAIDORE  F.  VAIL,  .JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CI.AFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURUJUT 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED.  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

JAMES  FRASFJt,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  II.  REIOJ. 

I'i'Kr.S  J'Ki.K,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRlty,  Sec.  iMcal  Department. 
H.  C.  TOty.ySEXD.  Sec.  Aurncy  Drpartmmt. 

C.  H.  DrTCUKR,  Sec.  Urnnklyn  Deftartment. 

(JEO.  It.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

HANOVER  " 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Sixty-first  Semi-Aniraal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,(100  OO 
Reserve  far  Ke*Insiiraiiee,  •  •  702,038  80 

Reserve  far  all  ether  IJahilities,  140,70.)  07 
>'et  Surplus, . 715,(».>4  80 

Tetal  Assets,  -  -  -  $2,550,200  10 

SUMMARY  OF  AHMETS. 

Uiiite<l  States  Ik>n>ls  (|>ar  value  $1,32A,(KI0| . $1,A53,‘iV3  SO 

Bunds  nnd  Mortgage,  Iwliig  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  H<-al  Esbite  In  the  cities  'of  New  York  and 

Br(S>klyn .  ‘JIKl.T.Sb  IX 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured., .  I.IWXI  (X, 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Offlee  . S2,2lrj  Cl 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds  .  4IH,13.S  bO 

suite  and  City  Bonds  .  1.5,‘J30  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  33,600  IX> 

Railroad  Stock.  t4,10n  00 

Balances  In  liaiids  ot  Agents.  In  coni  so  oi  trans¬ 
mission,  and  u.i'-cE.-c'td  Cfllio  Premurts  .  JO9,60<:  W7 

.Accrued  Interest .  10,703  0$ 

-  I2,.’i50,39«  !• 

BEITJAMm  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  rxosldent. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec'jr. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE.  Assistant  Secretary, 

MANHATTAN  LIFH 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  Sew  York  <iraphic. 

The  Manhattan  Life  In.snrance  Company,  one  of 
the  souiulest  and  iuo?t  conservative  companies  in 
the  count ly,  has  Issdcd  its  thirty-fourth  annual 
report,  -Ahlcli  appears  in  full  in  this  issue  of 
“The  Grapliic.”  It  is  a  most  comprelicnsivo 
document,  and  shows  that  in  the  face  of  the 
general  depression  and  disturbance  of  the  stock 
I  market  and  of  mercantile  values.  Its  net  ns^rels 
increased  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  1883,  and  its  surplus,  as  regards  policy  hold¬ 
ers,  now  exceeds  $2,250,000.  Its  directory  i.4 
e.xcept ionally  strong  nnd  lejiresenfntlvc,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  (test  known  names  In  the  high¬ 
est  financial  circles  of  the  Union. 

HENRY  SrOKEH,  Piesitleiit. 

II.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L  HALSEY,  Isl  Vlce-Pree, 

>  8.  N.  STEBBLNS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  3d  Vloe-Prra. 


STPHER  &  CO. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUUEMENTS  IN 

Every  Department  of  Art, 

And  Invite  Inspection  of  their  ixillectlon,  containing  ns  It 
dous  so  many  rare,  beautiful,  and  curious  pieces  suitablo 
for  the 

Cabinet  and  for  Home  Adornment. 

Particular  attention  Is  (lald  to  the  reprfsliictlon  of  bo 

BEST  STVLES  OF  FIBSITIRE 

(If  Every  Ilfsfription,  and  at  lloilfrati*  Priffs, 

ESPECIAL  DESIGNS  WM  TO  ORDER,  AND 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

A’  7 -El  Broadway,  New  Y'orli. 

4  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

-‘wvx  1^x14  15  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  74  iFiok  at  the 
IKipular  price  of  tl.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  po- 
I>er»  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  peat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  kimwn  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 
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THB  NEW  YOBK  EVANOEUST. 

Wo.  150  WosMu  Street, 

ImorlcMi  Tract  Society  Building,  Room  29. 

HBHKT  M.  FIBUl,  Bditor  ond  Proprietor. 
TRSJIS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Poatage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffice  at  New  York  as  eecond-clase  mall 
^^eatter. 

AdweialNOBaeata  90  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  Uie  PMUi  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  tl*e  Blghth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  sued  Deatlis,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents, 
orer  tour  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

n9-\ddreee  simply  Wew  Tork  Krangelist,  Box  !i330, 
■ew  York.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Monet  Order, 
or  Reoistered  Letter. 


sumption,  there  is  a  genial  dignity,  united  with 
tact  and  courtesy  which  are  very  rare,  and 
which  win  universal  respect.  When  General 
Garfield  was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  it  was  a  great  relief  in  the  hour  of  a 
nation’s  sadness,  that  one  was  to  step  into  his 
place  who,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
dead,  knew  how  to  preseri’e  the  honor  of  the 
exalted  position  to  which  he  had  been  called. 

,  But  perhaps  the  most  charming  resident  of 
!  Washington  now,  as  for  many  years  past,  is  Mr. 
Blaine,  whom  I  fouiid  as  fresh  and  delightful  as 
ever.  He  has  that  peculiar  fascination  which 
belonged  to  Henry  Clay.  For  the  present  he 
says  that  he  is  “  out  of  politics.”  Sitting  in  my 
brother’s  library  on  Capitol  Hill,  which  looks 
out  upon  the  great  pile,  at  both  ends  of  which 
he  had  been  so  distinguished,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  not  been  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  three 
years;  nor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  once,  and  then  when  he  delivered  the  eu¬ 
logy  ui)on  (Jeneral  Garfield.  His  only  visits 
to  the  Capitol  are  to  the  Library,  which  he 
has  frequent  occasion  to  consult  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged : 
“Twenty  Years  in  Congress:  From  Lincoln 
TO  Garfield.”  Having  for  the  time  taken 
leave  of  public  life,  he  finds  a  keen,  intellec¬ 
tual  delight  in  literary  composition,  and  will 
produce  a  work  that  will  be  a  classic  in  our 
ixditical  history.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  will  be  long  shut  up  in  his  library  among 
books,  when  his  power  is  in  the  halls  of  high¬ 
er  debate,  for  he  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  and 
I  fully  expect  to  see  him,  when  he  has  finished 
his  book,  which  may  take  him  a  ^ear  or  two 
more,  return  to  the  polittcal  arena,  and  have 
a  long  and  di.stinguished  career. 

Speaking  of  authors  reminds  me  that  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  American  literature,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  our  living  historians,  Mr.  George 
Bancroft,  makes  this  his  Winter  residence, 
and  finds  its  atmosphere  congenial  for  literary 
occupation.  Though  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
he  is  still  active  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind, 
and  when  he  called  to  see  us,  came  lightly  up 
the  steps  (the  day  before  he  had  ridden  on 
horseback  three  hours),  and  sat  for  an  hour 
talking  with  all  the  freshness  of  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him 
speak,  as  he  did,  very  warmly  of  those  so  dear 
to  me  as  the  late  Drs.  .\dams  and  Henry  B. 
Smith,  and  the  present  Drs.  II.  D.  Hitchcock 
and  George  L.  Prentiss. 

But  this  city  contains  one  head  still  older, 
that  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  wlio  was  born  here  a 
year  before  the  death  of  Washington,  and  who 
remembers  distinctly  seeing  Jefferson  riding 
about  these  streets,  and  the  burning  of  the 
capital  by  the  British  troops  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Here  he  has  lived  all  his  life  (lie  is  now  eighty- 
five),  and  as  he  has  increased  in  fortune,  has 
used  his  wealth  with  wise  liberality  in  building 
a  Gallery  of  Art  and  a  Hospital  for  aged  wo¬ 
men.  How  beautiful  is  old  age  when  thus 
spent  in  doing  good ! 

But  I  must  not  linger  even  among  scciu's 
and  characters  so  pleasant.  Our  stay  here  is 
but  for  a  week.  To-morrow  I  leave  with  my 
family  for  New  Orleans  and  .Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  H.  M.  F. 


DEATH  OF  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D. 

This  venerable  missionary  and  scholar  pass¬ 
ed  away  at  his  home  in  New  Haven  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  Feb.  16th.  His  confinement  to  his 
bed  had  been  only  of  a  few  days,  though  for 
some  time  his  health  had  been  delicate  and 
uncertain,  once  or  twice,  w’e  believe,  prevent¬ 
ing,  during  the  i>ast  year,  the  usually  punctual 
and  greatly  interested  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
here  in  New’  York.  Dr.  Williams  succeeded  to 
this  post  of  honor  on  the  death  of  James  Len¬ 
ox— and  with  peculiar  fitness  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  American  Churches,  and  it  might  well  be 
added,  of  evangelical  Christendom.  His  life¬ 
long  aims  and  labors  were  consonant  in  spirit 
and  breadth  with  these  later  duties.  First  a 
printer,  then  a  publisher  and  editor,  then  an 
author,  later  an  interpreter  and  mediator  for 
his  own  or  his  adopted  country,  and  ever  a  her¬ 
ald  of  peace  and  good  will,  one  whose  very  feet 
may  be  said  to  have  been  “  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains,”  as  surmounting  great  barriers  of 
difiiculty  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  he  was 
yet  ever  and  alw’ays  a  simple  missionary  of  the 
Cross  in  intent  and  spirit.  We  here  copy  a  suc¬ 
cinct  account  of  his  life  and  labors  from  John¬ 
son’s  Cyclopaedia : 

Samuel  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1812;  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1832;  went 
to  Canton,  China,  as  printer  to  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion,  in  1833 ;  assisted  in  editing  ‘  The  Chinese  Re¬ 
pository  ’ ;  completed  at  Macao  the  printing  of  Med- 
hurst’s  Dictionary;  visited  Japan  to  return  some 
shipwrecked  sailors  in  1837 ;  learned  the  Japanese 
language,  into  which  he  translated  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Matthew ;  aided  Dr.  Bridgman  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  ‘  Chinese Crestomathy  ’ ;  published  ‘  Easy 
Lt'ssons  in  Chinese  ’  (Macao,  1842),  ‘  The  Chinese 
Commercial  Guide’  (1844),  and  ‘An  English  and 
Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect’  (1844); 
visitetl  the  tJnitetl  States  in  184.5,  delivering  lec¬ 
tures  on  China,  and  procuring  from  Berlin  a  new 
font  of  Chinese  type;  publishe«l  ‘The  Middle  King¬ 
dom  :  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govenunent, 
Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  etc.,  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants  ’  (two  volumes, 
1848;  third  edition  in  1857),  which  is  still  consider¬ 
ed  the  best  work  of  the  kind  on  that  country ;  re¬ 
turned  to  China  in  1848 ;  edited  ‘  The  Chinese  Re¬ 
pository  ’  until  1851,  when  it  was  discontinuwl  ;•  ac¬ 
companied  Commodore  Perry  as  interpreter  on  his 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1853-.54 ;  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Intei-preter  of  the  United  States  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  of  which  ho  had  charge  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  tlie  lirst  Minister ;  publishtid  a  ‘  Tonic  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  ChiiuHse  Language  in  the  Canton 
Dialect’  (185(>),  of  which  most  of  the  copies  were 
buriK'd  in  December  of  the  same  year,  along  with 
the  Mission  Press  at  Macao ;  aided  Hon.  William 
B.  Reed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tient¬ 
sin  in  1858;  accompanied  Mr.  Ward  to  Peking  to 
e.xchange  the  ratifications  of  1859;  revisitiHl  the 
Unit(Hl  States  in  1860-(il ;  went  to  reside  at  Peking 
as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  1862, 
tlien  lirst  estal)lishe<l  in  the  capital  of  China;  pub- 
lislied  a  fifth  edition  of  ‘Tlie  Commercial  Guide’ 
(1863),  nearly  rewritten;  comjileted  and  brought 
out  (he  great  work  of  his  life,  ‘The  Syllabic  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Chinese  Language’  (4to,  Slianghai, 
1874);  r<‘turned  to  the  United  States  in  1875,  ami 
.settle<l  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointiHl  Lecturer  on  Ciiim'se  at  Yale  Co! lege.  .A. 
new  edition  of  Ids  ‘Tonic  Dictionary,’  revised  by 
Dr.  Eitel,  lias  laa-n  |)iil>lished-by  the  English  mi- 
thorities  (Hong  Kong,  187(i). 

This  ban*  mention  of  Dr.  Wiilianis’  life-work 
may  i>ossibly  fail  to  interest  liere  and  there  n 
reader,  but  certainly  no  minister  or  seholar 
callable  of  estimating  intellectual  industry  and 
aeliievement  at  its  worth,  will  lightly  regard 


from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  themselves 
aware  of  the  process  of  loss  and  moral  retro¬ 
grade  which  enthrals  and  impels  them. 


In  the  account  given  by  “Wyoming”  of  the 
organization  of  the  North  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  noticed  that  reference  is  made  to 
the  gift  of  a  bell  to  the  church  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  It  apiiears  that  the  Presbytery  came 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  this  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  old  church  at  Penfield.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1806  by  Rev.  Reuben 
Parmele,  then  of  Victor,  with  fifteen  members. 
Congregational  as  to  polity,  it  united  with  On¬ 
tario  Association.  Eight  years  later,  however, 
it  elected  elders  and  joined  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva.  When  Ontario  Presbytery  was  form¬ 
ed  in  1817,  it  was  set  off  to  that  body ;  and  on 
the  organization  of  Rochester  Presbytery,  it 
became  one  of  its  original  churches.  It  never 
\jas  strong,  though  in  its  day  accomplishing 
not  a  little  good.  In  1823  a  brick  edifice  was 
erected,  which  had  been  in  use  until  about  five 
years  ago,  when  the  congregation  became  so 
depleted  by  deaths  and  removals  that  public 
worship  was  discontinued.  As  the  Presbytery 
is  incorixirated.ou  the  extinction  of  the  church 
the  jiroperty  of  the  society  with  which  it  was 
connected  became  vested  in  the  Presbyterial 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  superior  church  bell  was 
among  this  property ;  and  rightly  the  trustees 
decided  that  it  should  be  put  to  use,  and  again 
sound  out  the  invitation  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  also  express  tlie  deep  interest  universal¬ 
ly  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  new  church. 
Accordingly  it  was  tran^erred,  without  delay, 
from  the  belfry  where  it  had  so  long  hung  in 
silence,  to  a  tower  in  readiness  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  where  its  clear,  rich  tones  will  statedly 
ring  out  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
This  incident  illustrates,  among  other  things, 
the  imiKU’tanee  and  utility  of  the  incorporation 
of  all  our  Presbyteries  in  the  State,  thus  avail¬ 
ing  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  statutes,  as  they 
now  exist. 

The  decision  of  the  Illinois  Suproine  Court 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Harjicr 
higli-license  law,  establislies  this  system  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  other  cities,  and  the  result 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  law  was 
generally  accepted  elsewhere ;  but  in  Chicago 
the  saloon  men  scouted  its  charge  of  $1.50  for 
a  lieer  license  and.$5(X)  for  a  liquor  license,  and 
have  fought  the  matter  through  to  the  highest 
court.  They  had  nothing  but  technicalities  on 
their  side,  and  (ill  good  citizens  will  rejoice 
tluit  these  did  not  avail  to  overtlirow  the  law, 
'riie  Cliicugo  li(iuor-dealers  will  now  have  to 
pay  as  high  rates  us  tliose  outside  that  city 
have  already  done;  and  if  the  law  is  enforced 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  State  as  faithfully  as 
it  lias  been  in  tlie  rural  districts,  the  gain  to 
tlic  cause  of  Temperance  will  be  marked,  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  permanent  good  effect 
of  any  such  policy  remains  to  ix*  determined. 

The  past  w(!ek  lias  been  one  of  eonlinued 
gloom  and  .sad  suffering,  if  not  of  actual  ap- 
prclicnsion  from  heaping  waters,  all  along  the 
Ohio  and  tributaries.  We  may  gain  some  ap- 
pri'liension  of  tlic  broad  rivers  that  are  now 
pouring  Soutliward,  liy  the  statement  tliat  a 
rise  of  a  single  liicli  now  means  tlio  addition 
of  as  large  a  volume  of  water  as  tlie  average 
one  within  their  ordinary  eliannels.  Entire 
villages— perclied  securely  above  danger,  a.s 
was  supposed— are  now,  or  liave  bocm,  <iuite 


The  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt  has  been  con¬ 
strained,  owing  to  continued  ill  health,  and 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  }>eople,  to  re¬ 
sign  his  charge  of  the  honored  First  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Newark  Advertiser,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  matter,  says  that  it  was  while  la¬ 
boring  in  a  modest  way  in  Allentown,  N.  J., 
that  the  attention  of  the  Session  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  South  Washington 
Square,  was  directed  to  the  young  man,  then 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  All  who  heard  him 
were  charmed  with  his  eloquence,  and  he  was 
honored  with  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pulpit 
that  had  been  occupied  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
whose  name  is  known  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom.  He  was  called  from  a  $1,500  jdace  to  one 
paying  $6,000  a  year.  Mr.  Colfelt  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  successor  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson. 
That  he  may  siieedily  and  entirely  recover  his 
health  and  strength,  is,  we  are  sure,  the  wish 
of  all  who  know  him. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have  in  press  the 
“  Vedder  Lectures,  1883,”  delivered  last  Spring 
before  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Drury,  D.D.  They 
are  entitled  “Truths-and  Untruths  of  Evolu¬ 
tion.”  The  fact  of  evolution  is  accepted  by 
the  author,  and  its  theories  as  related  to  earth, 
man,  civilization,  and  the  Bible,  are  presented 
and  discussed  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
Christian  standpoint.  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
to  free  the  questions  at  issue  from  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  assumptions,  and  furnish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply  to  materialistic  and  agnostic  the¬ 
ories. 


ON  THE  TTSE  OF  WORDS. 

Here  is  something  which  we  wrote  years  ago, 
and  printed  in  The  Evangelist  ;  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  reprint  it  now,  as  the  common  speech,  and 
the  common  writing  too,  are  not  yet  cleansed  of 
these  forms  of  expression,  which  are  equally  need¬ 
less  and  absurd : 

“The  habit  of  aflixiug  feminine  terminations  to 
neuter  nouns,  is  one  which  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
vitiate  the  popular  style,  as  in  tlie  words  ‘  author¬ 
ess’  and  ‘poetess.’  Author  is  a  neuter  noun,  as 
much  as  writer,  or  biographer,  or  historian;  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  speaking  of  a  woman 
who  writes  books  as  an  authoress  than  as  a  writer- 
ess  or  biographeress.  ‘  Donato  ’  and  ‘  locate  ’  are 
two  words  for  which  we  have  a  special  antipathy. 
They  are  both  Latin  words  of  two  syllables,  to  ex¬ 
press  what  is  much  better  expressed  by  two  Saxon 
words  of  one  syllable — give  and  place.  And  yet 
these  words  have  become  so  common  as  to  be  a 
literary  nuisance.  Nowadays  nobody  gives  any¬ 
thing —  he  ‘donates’  it;  he  does  not  settle  any¬ 
where— he  ‘  locates.’  By-and-by  we  shall  have 
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NEW  YORK. 

Yonkers.- A  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Fii-st  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  was  held' 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  14,  at  which  William  Allen 
Butler  presided.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Law  was  present, 
and  offered  to  pay  off  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
tho  church  parsonage,  amounting  to  $10,000,  on 
condition  tliat  tlie  prt>sent  pastor’s  salary  be  in- 
crea.sed  $6(K),  making  it  $4,100,  together  witli  the 
use  of  tho  parsonage.  Resolutions  were  adopt^ 
accepting  the  generous  offer,  and  complying  with 
the  conditions.  John  Olmsted,  president  of  the 
Board  of  •Tru.stees,  handed  a  eertilled  check  for 
$10,000  from  Mr.  Law  to  William  Allen  Butler  jr., 
agent  of  the  iioiidliolders.  Tlie  latter  then  turned 
over  ten  bonds  of  $1,000  each  to  Mr.  Law,  whG$ 


bytery  or  Dr.  Hodge.  Tliere  is  uo  need  of  Dr. 
Hodge’s  explaining.  He  is  clear  enougli.  If 
the  Herald  uiid  Presbyter  liad  studied  the 
ca.se  itself  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  done,  and  had 
not  relied  upon  certain  interested  defenders  of 
tlie  Presbytery,  it  would  not  now  be  in  tlie 
agonies  of  perplexity. 

Tlie  Banner  confesses  that  it  omitted  to  in¬ 
form  its  readers  of  the  two  indictments  of  Dr. 
Hodge  against  the  Presbytery,  but  tries  to  i>al- 
liate  its  sin  by  asserting  that  “it  was  not  nee- 
e.s.sary  for  us  to  give  tlie  two  items  in  wliieli  he 
did  not  agree  with  tlie  Presbytery,  as  he  de¬ 
clared  plainly  that  Mr.  White  denies  the  whole 
judicial  view  of  our  relation  to  God  and  to  His 
law.”  It  then,  like  Father  Adam,  seeks  fur¬ 
ther  comfort  in  laying  the  blame  on  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  tor  taking  a  milder  view  of  Mr.  White’s 
transgre.s.sions  tlian  Dr.  Hodge  lias  expressed- 
Well,  we  are  content  to  bear  tins  blame,  for  it 
is  our  opinion  tliat  if  Dr.  Hodge  liad  probed 
tlie  ease  a  little  deei»er,  he  miglit  liave  found 
otlier  irregularities  and  otlier  items  of  I'liarge 
tliat  ought  not  to  have  been  sustained. 

Our  friends  of  The  Presbyterian  Journal  are 
congratulating  tliemselves  tliat  they  alone  saw 
tlie  truth,  and  tliey  alone  expressed  tlie  views 
now’  expressed  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
forgotten  the  words  of  Scripture 


took  Uu'm  into  the  study,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  trustees  and  pastor.  Rev.  John  Reid,  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  A  committee  was  appointe<^ 
communicate  to  Mr.  Law  tiie  thanks  of  tlie  e’ 
and  congregation.  Would  that  all  chun 
manse  (li'bts  might  bo  thus  summarily  and  effe».^ 
ally  disiiosed  of!  We  congnitiilato  pastor  am. 
people  on  the  good  exaiiiph^  thus  set,  and  hero  add, 
as  necessary  to  tlie  eonipli'tioii  of  the  account,  the 
very  modest  riMuarks  of  Mr.  Law  on  being  called 
to  his  feet.  Ho  said  “It  is  a  matter  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  my  proposition  has  lieeii  .so  frankly  and 
promptly  met,  andattendiHl  with  such  goixl  results. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  Christian  faith  that  all  our  tal¬ 
ents  and  property,  all  we  have  and  are,  belong  to 
tho  Miuster.  We  are  eoniinanded  to  use  tliem  for 
Him  that  r(>deenied  us.  I  slioidd  ho  wanting  in 
duty  if  I  should  assume  this  gift  as  from  myself 
aloii<‘.  I  owe  it  to  tlie  instructions  and  prayers  of 
a  Idessed  mol  her  tliat  are  always  lieforc  me,  that  I 
am  aide  to  give.  I  want  also  to  sustain  our  pastor 
in  llie  prciiehing  of  tlie  Word.  .\t  this  time,  when 
there  is  niiieli  of  critical  and  religious  doubt  in  the 
ri'ligioiis  world,  and  seientille  men  are  leading 
some  to  doubt  even  tlie  existence'  of  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  I  want  to  uphold  one  who  upholds  the 
truth.  Wlioii  iiK'u  like  Huxley  undertake  to  ridi- 
eide  the  aeeoiiiit  of  the  Creation,  it  becomes  us  to 
.stand  fast  by  our  convictions.  1  hope  this  may  be 
the  hegiiiiiing  of  better  days.  If  God  gives  us  any 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  lot  us  say  “Not  unto 
us,  hut  to  Thy  name  he  nil  the  praise.” 

On  the  inipidse  of  what  liad  thus  been  done,  Mr. 
Li.  E.  Clark  started  a  movement  for  a  neic  parson¬ 
age,  it  being  seconded  by  William  Allen  Butler,  whOL.- 
reiiicniheriHl  that  whi'ii  he  called  for  subscriptions 
before,  lie  was  mot  by  the  plea  of  tho  debt.  Now 
that  was  out  of  the  way.  The  motion  was  carrieil, 
and  L.  E.  Clark,  John  Watt,  Alexander  Hallliiay, 

I.  Johnson,  and  William  Allen  Butler  jr.  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Committee  on  Sidiseriptions.  A.  Hnlliday 
started  the  subscription  witli  $.500;  John  Watt  fol¬ 
lowed  with  another  $5(K) ;  W.  A.  Butler  another  $500 ; 
L.  E.  Clark  another  $500.  One  after  another  caught 
the  fire,  so  that  $:i,500  was  suhserihed  on  tho  spot 
— over  one-third  of  the  amount  required,  by  way  of 
giving  a  fhiisliiiig  tOiicli. 

Wi-MT  Farms. — Rev.  John  D.  Long  was  Installed 
over  the  West  Farms  Presbyterian  church,  Now  York 
city,  on  the  ‘2d  inst.  Tlie  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Phraner  of  Sing  8ing ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Waller  of  New  Rochelle,  and  that  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  Mr.  Daiidson  of  Westchester.  This 
suhiirb  of  Now  York  is  on  the  Bronx  river,  in  West¬ 
chester  county,  and  is  a  very  desirable  place  of  res¬ 
idence,  especially  in  tlie  Hummer  8oa.son.  The  con¬ 
gregation  are  lieartily  united  on  Mr.  Long,  and  the 
outlook  for  this  church  is  altogether  a  favorable 
one. 

Hoknellsville. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has 
lieen  laboring  at  this  place  since  Sunday  last. 
.411  the  cliurches  except  the  Episcopal  have  united 
hiiartily  in  the  work.  About  2-50  in  Honiellsvllle 
and  in  Nelson,  where  meetings  have  also  been  held, 
have  professed  conversion. 

Sackett’s  Harbor.— The  interest  was  such  in 
tliis  church  during  tlie  Week  of  Prayer,  that  ser¬ 
vices  were  continued  during  tho  next  week.  As 
one  of  the  results  of  tho.se  meetings,  a  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  service  has  been  established,  where  over  twen¬ 
ty  who  have  been  (‘onverted  attend  and  take  an 
active  part,  thus  growing  into  strong,  (Jiristlan 
men  and  women. 

Medina. — Tliis  community  is  among  those  at 
prcsi'iit  liighly  favorea  of  the  Loi’d.  Tho  awaken¬ 
ing  is  (jiiite  general,  over  1-50  Inquifers,  most  of 
whom  are  rejoicing  in  hope.  Pastor  Gardner  has 
the  prospect  of  a  largo  ingathering  into  the  church. 

Canandaigua. — The  Sahhatli-evening  lectures  ol 
Dr.  Curtis  hn  “The  Work  of  Creation”  attract 
large  congregations,  and  awaken  iniTeased  interest 
by  their  marked  ability.  He  will  give  a  number 
yet  before  reaehiiig  the  creation  of  man. 

Hoknhy.  —  By  tho  liberal  contributions  of  its 
members  in  eonnection  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
entertairimeiits  given  by  the  ladies,  the  clmr^  edi¬ 
fice  of  this  society  (in  the  county  of  Steuben)  has 
been  materially  repaired  and  iinprovetl ;  and  last 
Sahhatli  it  was  again  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
God  by  appropriate  exendses. 

Lck'KPout.— A  work  of  grace  is  in  progress  in 
Calvary  Chundi,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  has  called 
ill  the  ussistniiee  of  Pastor  Eddy  of  Broekport,  who 
has  been  with  liini  a  week  or  more. 

Naples. — This  plaixi  is  enjoying  a  season  of  re¬ 
freshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  A  goodly 
number  have  been  led  to  reiiouiieo  the  world  and 
become  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Addison.— Tho  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
(Rev.  W.  H.  Rice)  thus  writes  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  labors  in  that  place,  ainl  which  closed  with 
last  week :  Allow  me,  as  one  of  the  pastors  who 
have  unitetl  in  tlicso  rnc'etings,  to  state  a  few  facts 
which  I  think  will  interest  your  readers.  Many  of 
them  are  aware  that  the  churches  and  pastors  have 
united  in  praying  and  latjorliig  for  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion,  under  tlie  leadership  of  E.  Payson  Ham¬ 
mond,  during  the  last  ten  days,  and  that  full 
churches  havegreete<l  him  night  after  night.  Three 
meetings,  a  day  have  been  held  most  of  the  time. 
Nearly  two  hundred  have  given  in  their  names  pro¬ 
fessing  conversion,  and  have  slgniMl  the  following 
covenant,  as  it  is  ealleit.  Mr.  Hammond  has  shown 
that  this  is  Seriptural.  Tho  pastors  have  been, 
iiiuidi  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  It  reads  as 
follows:  “We,  the  undersigned,  hope  that  wft  have 
found  Jesus  to  he  our  precious  Saviour,  and  we 
promise,  with  His  help,  to  live  as  His  loving  chtt- 
dren  and  faithful  servants  all  our  lives.”  None 
have  Ixien  allowtsl  to  si^  tho  above  until  exam- 
imil  liy  one  of  tlie  pastors  or  by  some  experienced 
Christian.  Tlie  singing  from  the  “ Song  Evangel  ” 
lias  been  an  attractive  feature  in  the  meetings. 
)Iany  have  come  mainly  to  hear  tho  music,  and 
have  then  become  interesteil  in  the  preaching.  The 
morning  meetings  have  lieen  regarded  as  the  best 
of  all.  Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  to  fifty  have 
taken  part  in  this  meeting,  and  many  young  con¬ 
verts  have  here  related  their  experience.  Chris¬ 
tians  in  general  have  been  wonderfully  inspired, 
and  melt^  in  tenderness  and  tearful  and  impor* 
tunate  prayer.  A  ladles’  union  prayer-meeting  lA 
tiie  Presbyterian  chureli  at  3  P.  M.,  has  been  a  ve^y 
beautiful  and  touching  meeting  from  the  finft. 
Motliers,  wives,  and  sisters  have  there  united  In 
pleading  for  the  conversion  of  relatives  and  friends. 
The  work  among  the  chililren  has  been  a  deiightfhl 
feature.  Prejudices  have  disappeared,  as  numbeiH 
in  the  early  years  of  childhoiod  have  given  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  experienced  n 
genuine  change  of  heart.  ^lany  will  follow  Mt. 
Hamiiioud  with  tlieir  prayers  to  Homellsvllln 
where  he  begins  union  meetings  on  Sunday  (16th)« 


alone  lieing  visible.  Hundreds  of  houses  have 
been  carried  away,  and  arc  heard  crashing  into 
each  other  at  night,  and  lirokea  to  pieces,  go 
floating  down  to  the  Mississiiqii.  But  the 
damage  to  material  pos.s<‘.s.slons  Is  hardly 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  great  ca¬ 
lamity.  Tliousands  of  jieoplo  fleeing  from 


But  t  hey  liave 
‘And  that 

servant  which  knew  his  lord’s  will,  and  jire- 
pared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  striiies.”  Tlie 
Herald  and  Presliyter  could  not  see;  its  eyes 
have  only  noic  been  opened.  The  Banner 
ivouhl  not  see,  and  now’  tliat  it  docs  see,  does 
not  think  it  of  any  eonsequenee.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Journal  saw  and  stated  the  error.  It 
roiihl,  but  iroald  not,  rectify  it  at  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  with  all  our  boasted 
provisions  for  justice,  the  hreacli  of  faitli  in¬ 
volved  in  the  imputation  eliarge,  and  the  wrong 
done  in  tills  iiartieular  to  Mr.  Wliite  and  a 
large  section  of  our  Chureli,  remains  as  a 
lilot  upon  our  records.  The  Evangelist  was 
the  only  Presbyterian  journal  which  hud  the 
courage  to  urge  upon  tlie  Synod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  the  upproiiriate  remedy. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  tlie  American 
Billie  Society  Managers,  reports  from  several 
of  the  foreign  agents  announced  tlie  comple¬ 
tion  of  long  journeys,  Mr.  Milne  having  reach¬ 
ed  Monte  Video  Dec.  ‘24,  Dr.  Gulick  being  at 
Shanghai  Jan.  1,  and  Dr.  Bliss  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  Jail.  5.  Mr.  Wliiiiple  had  been  detained 
at  Tabreez,  deferring  his  trip  to  Teheran.  The 
report  from  Mexico  showed  that  in  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31  there  had  been  sent  out  from 
the  Central  depot  19,178  volumes,  of  which 
3,410  were  Bibles.  Letters  were  also  presented 
from  Dr.  Trumbull  of  Valiiaraiso,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  Society  upon  the  inauguration  of  its 
work  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Bolivia  and  Peru ; 
from  Dr.  McDonald,  reiiorting  the  number  ot 
pages  of  Scripture  luinted  at  tlie  Mission  [iress 
at  Bangkok ;  from  (ieorge  H.  Prince,  Esq., 
concerning  work  in  Siberia  and  the  Amoor; 
and  from  Mr.  Loomis,  with  cheering  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Japan  and  Corea.  Tlie  total  re- 
c.eipts  for  January  w’ore  $61,158.07. 

Mr.  HustiHl,  one  of  our  Assemblymen  at  Al¬ 
bany,  has  presented  a  bill,  bearing  on  tiie  mak¬ 
ing  of  wills,  of  miicli  praetiiial  moment.  It  is 
very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  law  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  which  enables  one,  on  making  ids  or  her 
will,  to  go  into  court,  atte.st  its  eorroetness  and 
signature,  and  have  tlie  instrument  duly  re¬ 
corded  as  tlie  testament  one  wishes  carried 
out  after  tlie  event  of  dcatli.  'Ilie  law  lias 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
peninsular  State,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  efT<;ctive- 
ness,  it  is  said  that  will  contests  are  practically 
unknown  tliere.  Lawyers  as  well  as  otliers  ap¬ 
prove  it,  as  nothing  brings  them  so  much  ill 
repute  as  litigation  over  ob.scure  or  iiiisatisfae- 
tory  wills. 

Gen.  Gordon’s  safe  arrival  at  Khartoum  has 
greatly  relieved  the  Englisli  iieoide,  and  indeed 
every  one  who  wishes  better  things  for  tliat 
remote  and  dark  portion  of  the  world.  .\nd 
naturally  there  is  great  curiosity  as  to  wliat  lie 
will  do  in  the  difficult  circumstances  which 
surround  him.  He  has  an  almost  unlimited 


infancy  w’ore  non-elect,  whatever  the  views  of 
some  of  tlie  English  divines  who  bellied  to 
framo  tlie  Confession.” 

We  should  now'  expect  an  appeal  by  our  eon- 
temiKiiary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Chureli, 
the  Wesrninster  Standards ;  but  this  w’ere  a 
hoiieless  task,  for  Dr.  Prentiss  lias  sliown  tliat 
the  cliief  divines  w’ho  framed  the  Confession 
believed  in  tlie  damnation  of  non-elect  infants. 
Dr.  Briggs,  in  The  Presbyterian  Keview,  has 
challenged  any  one  to  present  evidence  that 
any  of  the  We.stminster  divines  believed  other¬ 
wise  than  cited  liyDr.  Prentiss, 
no  evidence  can  be  produced. 


tion  are  bent  witli  great  anxiety.  Such  a  ca¬ 
lamity  puts  in  tlie  shade  every  otlier  tliat  has 
occurred  in  tliis  country,  and  the  relief  de¬ 
manded  must  he  in  proportion  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties.  And  so  far  there  is  a  promise  that  this 


He  claims  that 
Tlie  Journal  re¬ 
linquishes  tills  as  a  hopeless  task,  and  appeals 
to  the  “views  enunciated  by  its  eon-stitutional 
judicatories,  and  they  only  can  siieak  authori¬ 
tatively  for  it.  Can  any  of  our  friends  whom 
we  are  opposing  point  us  to  a  single  utterance 
by  our  General  Assembly  in  the  whole  century 
of  its  existence,  which  can  even  be  twisted  inte 
an  affirmation  of  the  everlasting  perdition  of 
any  of  the  multitudes  wlio  liave  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  '*  ”  Tlie  Journal  has  liere  forgotten  sev¬ 
eral  things :  1.  The  Church  is  bound  by  its  con- 
stitutio)!,  and  not  by  the  deliretaacesi  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies,  whicli  latter  are  merely  tlie 
expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the  body  making 
them.  The  General  Assembly  has  no  power 
whatever  to  make  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Cliurcli, 
or  to  interpret  any  further  than  as  a  court  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  judicial  case,  determining  whether  a 
particular  doctrine  is  constitutional  or  toler¬ 
able  as  not  excluded  by  the  system  of  doctrine. 
The  Journal  ouglit  to  know  better  than  to  ap¬ 
peal  t!o  deliverances  of  General  Assembly  for 
the  deterndnatio)i  of  doctrine.  2.  The  change  of 
opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  tlie  damnation  of  in¬ 
fants  began  in  the  previous  century,  and  was 
favored  by  tlie  success  of  the  Methfxlists  and 
tlie  Baptists  in  this  country,  so  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  of  this  century  have  simply 
reflected  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
ministers  on  this  subject.  Tliey  murk  the  drift 
uw’ay  trom  confessional  ortliodoxy  of  the 
Church  as  a  body ;  they  do  not  determine  tlie 


“BOTTOM  FACTS”— SPIRITISM. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  marked  copy 
of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
spiritism  so-called,  our  attention  being  thus 
called  to  a  recent  volume  styled  “Bottom 
Facts,”  wherein  its  author,  Mr.  Truesdell  of 
Syracuse,  sets  forth  what  he  has  found  out  as 
an  amateur  in  this  dilettante  and  disreputable 
lipe  of  tilings,  to  wliicli  he  appears  to  have  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure,  more  or  less,  ever  since  the 
Fox  girls,  w’ith  brains  to  let,  evoked  it  from  the 
“  vasty  deep  ”  of  tlie  realm  of  things.unlawful, 
if  not  demoniacal.  But  whether  this  volume 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  inure  to  the  advantage  of 
spiritism,  is  the  que.stion  which  now  iierplexes 
some  of  its  conspicuous  dupes.  It  exposes  so 
many  deceptions  lieretofore  implicitly  relied 
upon  as  tlie  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  revelations  (and  tliis  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  inside  observation),  and  casts  so 
many  doubts  on  the  entire  phenomena,  that 
among  otliers  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle  of  this  city, 
our  former  much  respected  Huperintendeut  of 
Public  Schools,  is  alarmed  and  anxious,  fear¬ 
ing  apparently  that  a  fatal  blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  delusion  to  wliich  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  liimselt  at  such  sacrifice.  He  expresses 
this  alarm  in  a  letter  which  we  find  in  this  pub¬ 
lication,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  its  editor, 
Mr.  Bundy,  to  task  for  his  at  least  passive  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Mr.  Tru4»sdell’s  w’ork.  Thus 
complained  of  and  challenged,  tlie  editor  ex¬ 
cuses  ills  c 


tlie  entire  pi'ople.  To  jirovide  agaimst  imme¬ 
diate  starvation  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
thousands  of  these  unfortunates  are  entirely 
de.stituto ;  all  tliey  liad  has  gone  down  stream, 
and  they  can  only  look  forw’ard  to  beginning 
life  anew,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  round.  We 
are  sure  tliat  sympatliy  will  continue  to  abound 
toward  them. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  tlie 
Oliio  w’as  rising  at  points  between  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis,  and  doing  great  damage.  The 
relief  lioats  witli  supplies  for  points  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  find  pressing  need  for  all  they  can  do. 
One  sliocklng  scene  of  the  flood  was  the  wash¬ 
ing  out  of  a  graveyard  below  Coehransville. 
Skulls  and  liones  mingled  with  the  deliris,  and 
several  bodies  w’cre  carried  away  by  the  river. 
Only  three  of  one  hundred  houses  in  Cochrans- 
vilie  are  left,  and  residents  were  found  iialf  na¬ 
ked  and  half  starving. 

Tlie  Silver  Ridge  Seminary,  Dixon  county, 
Nebraska,  is  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Bev. 
Walter  H.  Clark,  A.M.,  and  Mrs.  Clark,  both 
of  whom  were  for  ten  years  (and  until  health 
gave  out)  in  tlie  service  of  aur  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  on  the  West  African  coast.  'Tlie 
one  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  and  Union,  and 
the  other  of  the  Washington  (Penn.)  Female 
Seminary,  and  they  are  thus  well  <iualili(‘d  for 
tlieir  duties. 


bound  by  its  Standards.  3.  Tlie  Cumlierland  | 
Presliyterian  Church  made  an  issue  witli  our 
Church  on  this  very  doctrine  of  etei-t  infants, 
andera.sed  the  phrase  eleii  (before  infants)  from 
their  confession. 

Further,  Tlie  Journal  appeals  to  e.rperienve. 
This  is  a  poor  te.st,  for  the  reason  that  it  docs 
not  go  liack  beyond  a  generation  or  two.  We 
have  claimed  that  the  Church  as  a  body  has 
drifted  from  the  Standards  on  the  question  of 
the  universal  salvation  of  infants.  It  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  whatever  to  cull  attention  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  that  opinion  in  our  generation  or 
the  one  preceding.  The  experience  of  our 
friend  does  not  go  back  far  enough.  If  tlie 
Journal  will  reread  the  article  of  Dr.  Prentiss, 
it  will  see  the  stages  of  the  cliange  of  opinion 
distinctly  traced,  and  will  observe  that  the 
change  is  more  modern  than  the  Journal’s'ex- 
perience  would  indicate.  The  experience  of 
The  Journal  is  not  long  enough,  broad  enough, 
and  deep  enough.  The  real  question  is.  Has 
the  Church  abandoned  the  Westminster  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  infant  only  ? 
To  this  there  can  be  but  one  reply.  The  Church 
has  drifted  and  changed.  The  Standards  teach 
one  thing,  the  Church  holds  another  thing. 
The  Standards  teach  the  damnation  of  all  but 
elect  infants ;  the  Church  believes  in  the 
salvation  of  all  infants.  In  this  resiiect  the 
Church  has  made  iirogress  in  tlie  right  direc¬ 
tion.  _ 


•ourse  by  calling  ids  assailant’s  at¬ 
tention  to  tlie  many  conceded  deceptions  of 
spiritism,  and  tlie  necessity  of  discriminating 
these  from  revelations  supposed  to  come  from 
tlie  spirit  world  and  to  Im;  worthy  of  credit  and 
attention.  The  Syracuse  seer  has  ruthlessly 
cut  away  much  of  tlie  gi’ound  upon  which  the 
lionest  dabblers  in  spiritism  have  been  wont  to 
disport  themselves;  this  theeilitor  ixinfesses, 
but  argues  that  his  severe  pfoeess  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  tliat  any  footing  be  maintained 
by  the  better  class  of  adherents.  He  has  had 
large  exiKTieiice,  evidently,  of  lying,  disrepu¬ 
table,  doggerel-mumbling  spirits,  such  as  no 
decent  men  or  women  would  confer  with  in 
the  flesh  and  by  daylight,  and  rather  welcomes 
their  showing  up  and  the  general  ironical  and 
distrustful  tone  of  Mr.  Truesdell’s  book.  Then 
most  cruel  of  all,  he  turns  upon  Mr.  Kiddle 
and  (luotes  from  liis  own  supposed  Fevelations 
from  the  spirit  world,  or  rather  those  of  his 
children  (whose  simplicity  precluded  all  de¬ 
lusion!),  as  here  in  neat  point,  in  an  illustra¬ 
tive  way.  The  unmitigated  bosh,  the  unreliev¬ 
ed  inanity  which  he  discovers  and  gives  speci¬ 
mens  of  from  under  Mr.  Kiddle’s  own  hand, 
should  forever,  the  editor  evidently  thinks,  close 
the  late  Suiierintendent’s  mouth  against  any 
effort  to  make  light  of  the  delusions  and  risks 
.to  which  mediums  are  exiiosed  by  contact  with 
the  spirit  world.  On  the  whole,  this  contro¬ 
versy  is  but  one  more  of  the  many  warnings 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  spiritism. 
No  man,  and  certainly  no  woman,  so  fur  as  we 
know,  has  ever  given  attention  and  Interest  to 
its  phenomena  without  moral  loss  by  the  con¬ 
tact;  and  the  delusion  of  some  intentionally 
honest  and  worthy  iiersons  is  most  sad— in¬ 
deed  all  the  more  threatening  and  prophetic 


PKOF.  WUYOT’S  FUNKRAL. 

The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  (inyot 
were  held  in  the  First  Freshyterian  Fhiirch,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Monday,  Fell.  11th.  The  students  foniied  in 
classes  before  the  old  chajiel  at  2  ;30  o’clock,  and 
moved  in  procession  to  tlie  late  residence  of  Dr. 
Guyot,  whence  the  body  was  removed  by  the  pall¬ 
bearers:  Dr.  Craven,  William  Lihhy  sr..  Admiral 
Emmons,  Prof.  Dana  of  Yale,  President  (iilnian  of 
Johns-Hopkins,  Profs.  Selieiick,  Shields,  and  Karge 
of  Princeton,  and  Drs.  Moffntt  and  Hodge  of  the 
Seminary.  The  church  was  fillixl  with  the  students 
and  friends.  Dr.  Hinsdale  spoke  of  the  (’hristian 
character  of  Dr.  Guyot.  Dr.  Murray,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  then  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Guyot’s 
life-work.  In  referring  to  tUat  periiwi  which  was 
spent  as  a  prof«*8sor  in  Princeton,  the  speaker  said  : 
“  Dr.  Guyot  came  to  this  country  in  1848.  His 
intiniate  friend  Agassiz  had  preceileil  him,  and 
kept  ImiMirtutdng  Dr.  Guyot  to  join  him.  The  po¬ 
litical  turmoil  of  Europe  had  iiiterrujitesl  his  labors, 
so  that  finally  he  yieldeil.  Soon  after  his  arrival  ho 
began  a  series  of  lectures  In  Boston  on  ‘  Earth  and 
Man.’  The  Boston  Traveller  gave  detaihfi  reports 
of  these  addresses,  and  they  awakened  much  inter¬ 
est  among  the  reading  public.  The  friends  of  this 
college  thus  had  their  attention  callcil  to  Dr.  Guyot, 
and  shortly  afterward  he  accepted  the  position  in 
Princeton,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  d«»itli. 
As  an  instructor  he  was  always  listened  to  with 
profound  attention  and  respect.  He  had  the  gift 
of  putting  difficult  subjects  in  plain  language,  and 
in  a  idear  and  striking  way.”  After  President  Mc- 
Cosh  had  offered  prayer,  the  Glee  Club  sang  “  Near- 
I  er,  my  Oo<l,  to  Thee,”  which  Dr.  Guyot  4iad  de- 


Our  Church  news  is  more  and  more  cheering. 
Evidently  much  faithful  work  is  being  done, 
and  in  many  places  the  Holy  Spirit  is  second¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  faithful  pastors  and  iieople. 

Dr.  Ganse  sends  report  of  the  beginnings  of 
his  work.  The  Chicago  churches  are  doing 
well  for  the  new  Board,  as  they  ought ! 
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AKKANCKSEMK  FOR  THE  XFXT  UENERAL  AS8EX8IA'. 

The  Committee  of  Arraugemeuts,  In  Saratoga,  appointed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has  organized  in  view  of  the 
meeting  In  May,  as  follows :  Rer.  W.  B.  Terrett,  chairman ; 
Rev.  J,  JJ.  Crocker,  secretary:  and  Rev.  A.  Proudflt,  chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  on  Entertainment.  Corrrespondence 
with  reference  to  this  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Lakewood. — “  The  congregation  of  the  Presby- 
tttrian  church,  having  completed  and  fiaid  for  their 
church  edifice,  propose  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service 
of  Almighty  God  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  19,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New 
Y'ork.”  We  have  to  thank  Pastor  Dashiel  for  a 
special  invitation  to  these  interesting  services. 
Lakewood  is  a  beautiful  and  healthful  place  both 
in  Summer  and  Winter,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  leani  that  the  town  and  its  fine  hotel  are  at¬ 
tracting  many  people  who  know  when  they  are  well 
taken  care  of. 

Bound  Brook. — Rev.  H.  B.  McCauley,  late  of 
Langhome,  Pa.,  should  hereafter  be  addressed  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Death  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Ogden. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ogden 
died  suddenly  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week  at 
his  home  in  Chatham,  N.  J.,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1824,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Chatham 
In  1828.  Notwithstanaliig  many  urgent  calls,  he 
remained  there  until  1878,  completing  a  full  half 
century  of  continuous  service.  .After  his  retire¬ 
ment*  from  the  active  ministry,  he  enjoyed  fair 
health,  and  his  erect  carriage  and  elastic  step  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  much  younger  man.  His 
death  after  breakfasting  with  his  family  on  the 
13th,  was  wholly  unexpected.  Dr.  Ogden  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  genial  manners,  and  during  his 
long  ministiy  had  occupied  nearly  every  pulpit  in 
the  State.  In  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
his  name  was  a  synonym  of  purity  and  upright¬ 
ness,  and  his  portrait  is  hung  upon  the  wall  of  ev¬ 
ery  house  in  his  former  |)arish.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  five  children.  * 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown  (Rev.  J.  W.  Teal  pastor),  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Jan.  16th.  The  report  of  the  Board 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

HAVE  JUST  READY: 

QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 


By  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Har¬ 
vard  University.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $;1.50. 

Proteasor  Toy  takes  up  in  detail  all  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  In  the  New,  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  how  far  the  sense  of  the  original  has  been  preserved, 
comparing  them  for  this  purpose  word  for  word  with  the 
original  Hebrew  text  from  which  they  are  transferred  or 
cited.  A  great  part  of  the  leading  Ideas  of  both  Testaments 
conies  under  discussion,  and  the  citations  mark  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  old  dispensation  to  the  new,  and  at  the  same 
time  Illustrate  the  literary  conceptions  of  the  times,  and 
show  us  In  what  spirit  the  Israelltish  Scriptures  were  read 
and  expounded  at  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCE 

New  Edition  from  New  Plates.  With  an  intrt>- 
duction  on  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  .Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  late  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  With  the  author's  latest  rerisions.  1  vol., 
12mo,  cloth,  with  a  map,  $2;  half  calf,  $4. 

This  volume  Is  the  first  of  a  new  edition  of  Dean  Stanley’s 
ix>pular  Lectures,  from  new  plates.  In  a  convenient  duo¬ 
decimo  style,  at  a  reduced  price.  The  lectures  were  care¬ 
fully  revised  by  the  author  before  his  death,  with  a  view  to 
their  reissue. 


Httsltuss  :^otfce6 


OF  THE 


the  Memorial  Church.  Dr.  Page  read  the  122d 
Psalm  and  the  last  five  verses  of  2  Cor.  vi.,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  of  St.  Peter’s  offered  prayer.  After 
singing  a  hymn,  Mr.  Hopkins  read  the  names  of 
39  persons  who  had  presented  letters  of  dismission 
from  churches  that  they  might  unite  to  form  a 
new  church,  and  also  the  nam^  of  31  persons  who 
desired  to  be  connected  with  it  on  confession  of 
tb^r  faith  in  Christ,  whose  examination  had  been 
approved.  To  eight  of  this  number  who  had  not 
been  previously  baptized.  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay  then 
administered  the  ordinance,  which  was  followed  by 
prayer  by  Rev.  George  Patton  of  the  Third  Church. 
After  the  seventy  persons  whose  names  had  been 
called  bad  risen  to  their  feet  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  from  Mr.  Hopkins  whether  they  covenanted 
to  i^k  together  in  a  church  relation,  according 
to  the  acknowledged  doctrines  and  order  of  the 
Rresbytedan  Church,  he  authoritatively  declariHl 
them  to  be  a  regularly  organized  Presbyterian 
church,  to  be  known  as  the  North  Church  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  while  they  remained  standing  the  con¬ 
stituting  prayer  was  offercsd  by  Dr.  Page. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Lind.say 
reminded  the  memb^  of  the  new  church  of  the 
necessity  of  electin^elders,  when  a  resolution  was 
offertMl  that  they  adopt  the  limited  term  system, 
and  elect  Isaac  Bower  for  three  years,  George  W. 
Davison  for  two,  and  Frank  H.  Clement  for  one. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Robinson  ot  the  First  Church  performed  the 
ordination  service,  all  the  member^ of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  ministers  and  elders,  in  groups  about  the 
three,  taking  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
k  welcoming  them  to  their  office, 
k  On  behalf  of  hims*“lf  and  his  city  brethren,  tlie 
^venerable  and  beloved  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  here  addn'ss- 
^ ed  the  new  church  In  his  own  inimitable  and  racy 
manner,  condensing  into  a  few  sentenct's  a  measure 
of  encouragement,  and  an  assurance  of  suci’css 
that  would  have  funiished  many  another  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  long  speech.  .As  moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  Rev.  J.  E.  Close  followed  on  their  behalf. 
He  happily  alUided  to  the  church  bell  in  their 
chapel  tower,  nie  gift  of  Presbytery,  which  they' 
had  heard  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  symlmliz- 
ing  by  its  clear,  rich  tones  the  faith  and  the  order 
and  the,  inlluence  e.xertkHl  by  the  church  of  their 
intelligent  preference*  and  ardent  love.  He  touchwl 
upon  some  of  its  characteristics,  laying  s{s>cial 
emphasis  ui>on  its  readim*ss  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  other  branches  of  the  Church,  the  validity  of 
their  ministry  and  ordinances,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
good  work  they  are  doing  in  the  world.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  cultivation  of  a  colonization  disj)osi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  city  churctu*s,  having  no  fear 
that  it  would  be  carried  to  excess,  and  express<*tl 
the  great  gratification  those  he  represented  felt  in 
the  mauifestation  of  it  witnesstnl  that  evening. 

The  varied  and  d**eply  interesting  exercises  ha<l 
been  conduct'd  without  the  slightest  apiM>arance  of 
haste,  and  yet  it  now  lacke<t  a  <ii>r.rter  of  nine 
o’clock,  as  was  not  altogether  nnexpei*t<'<l.  .Ac- 
conlingly,  short,  impromptu  spee<*h«*s  were  called 
for  from  Pastors  Patton,  Bristol,  Riggs,  Coit,  and 
Robinson.  Each  sjioke  to  the  iioint.  and  added  to 
the  spirit  and  profit  of  the  occa-sion.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  peojile,  rc- 
— -tarned  thanks  to  the  commlRsion  for  the  eminently 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  had  perform»>d 
their  work ;  to  the  Central  Church  for  all  th(>ir 
maternal  kindnesses,  esi>ecially  for  the  hamisonie 
communion  service  and  table  before  them,  and  the 
.  baptismal  kneeling-stand  and  basin,  and  pulpit 
chairs,  and  to  the  Presbytery  for  supplying  the 
lack  they  had  felt  of  a  church  bell.  .And  then, 
after  joining  in  the  inspiring  strains  of  ”  Corona¬ 
tion,”  and  receiving  the  benediction  from  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop,  the  thoughtful,  thankful  assembly 
departed  to  their  homt.*8,  not  however  without  lin¬ 
gering  to  express  their  congratulations  and  their 
conviction  that  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  wh%  in  the 
movement  that  had  been  consummat*Kl,  and  that  He 
would  make  the  new  church  a  growing  and  i»erma- 
nent  power  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  extension 
of  His  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  His  name. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  the 
goml  work  in  which  our  Boanl  of  Home  Missions 
is  engageil,  and  giving  them  due  credit  for  their 
agency  in  this  success.  It  is  just  about  two  months 


NEWPORT. 


By  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1,25. 

Mr.  Lathrop  has  used  the  social  aspect  of  Newport,  not. 
fora  “society  sketch,”  but  as  a  background  for  a  picture 
of  broader  purpose.  .Against  the  capital  local  color  and 
good  sketching  of  Newport  types,  his  characters  play  larger 
parts.  In  a  story  that  has  its  heroism  and  even  tragedy— all 
the  stronger  for  their  gay  setting. 


Absolutely  Pure 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  jihosphate  powders.  Soli 
only  in  caiu.  RoTAL  BAKINO  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N,Y. 


DRS.  STRONGS'  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  aud  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  baths;  BUec- 
trlclty,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


By  Lieutenant  J.  D,  J.  Kelley,  U.  S.  N,  1  vol., 
12mo.  $1.25. 

Lieutenant  Kelley  has  put  this  whole  subject  in  a  clear 
light  for  the  general  reader,  by  a  lucid  and  simple  state¬ 
ment  irf  the  rise  of  our  foreign  commerce  under  more 
favoring  conditions ;  Its  fall,  and  present  state,  accom- 
panieil  by  statistical  tables. 

THE  ROOK-RUTER. 

.A  summary  of  .American  and  English  literature. 
Published  on  the  first  of  every  month.  .Annual 
subscription,  50  cents. 


rtf  seme  nts 


Now  offered  to  the  friends  of  Sabbath-schools  is 
‘Spiritual  Songs  for  the  gundny-School,' ”  writes 
Rev.  Edwin  R.  Davies,  States  Clerk  of  the  Chicago 
Presbyterj’.  The  Superintendent  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher’s  school  says  "It  is  altogether 
superior  tt)  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  Sunday- 
Schools.”  Tills  book,  compiled  l>y  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Robinson.  D.D.,  contains  hymns  and  tunes  of  a 
high  class,  yet  such  as  are  sinipb*  and  easily  sung. 
Its  success  has  been  remarkable,  and  thousands  of 
Sunday-Schools  now  using  it  are  most  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise.  The  prices,  in  <iuantities,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  full  r(*d  cloth  binding.  -  -  -  -  40  cts. 

In  boards,  imitation  of  red  cloth,  -  30  cts. 

Hymn  edition,  full  cloth.  -  -  -  -  20  cts. 

-1  siii'jte  samji/e  copi/  of  the  c/ulh-lxtinul  time  edifiou 
sent  for  25  eents. 

The  century  CO..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NET  ASSETS,  January  1,  ISSa. 
Received  in  1883: 

For  Premiums . 

For  Interest  and  Rents.. 
Profit  and  Iaiss . 


y  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  author  of  “From  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,”  “From 
Egy|)t  to  Japan,”  and  “On  the  Desert.”  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  with  a  map.  $1.50. 


From  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D. 

You  seem  to  have  been  predestinated  to  this  kind  of  lit¬ 
erary  work,  and  “.Among  the  Holy  Hills  ”  will,  I  feel 
sure,  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  volumes 
you  have  written. 

From  the  Eptsropnl  Register. 

Tliis  is  the  book  for  a  live  description  of  Palestine  as 
it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  one  of  the  heavy  tomes  which 
scholars  love  and  the  young  folks  dread,  but  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  chatty  talk  about  how  tliis  traveller  rode  and  rest¬ 
ed,  what  he  did  and  what  he  heard,  what  he  saw  and 
what  suited  him.  .Another  man  might  liuve  seen  all 
that  Dr.  Field  saw,  hut  there  is  hardly  anybody  who 
could  tell  it  so  tliat  everybody  else  could  stay'at  home 
and  see  it  all  without  expense.  The  autlior  travelled 
with  the  Bible  in  his  heart  as  well  as  in  his  luggage; 
and  Bible  trutli,  interpreted  in  tlie  midst  of  the  scenery 
whore  that  truth  was  first  spoken,  seems  to  give  us  an 
apostle  liack  again,  telling  us,  after  ninotcen  centuries, 
liow  words  were  eclioed  by  tlie  Holy  Hills  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Master  as  He  tiiught  on  the  mountains. 
The  moral  and  the  natural  are  so  blended  in  those 
I)ages,  that  one  wonders  that  all  tin*  world  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian,  when  to  follovv  Christ  is  suggestive  of  such 
thoughts  as  we  find  in  these  travels  in  Christ’s  foot- 
stei)s.  _ 

P'rom  the  Watchman  (BoMton). 

Those  who  have  followed  Dr.  Field  in  his  previous 
volumes  of  tr:ivel,  will  only  need  the  announeeinont  of 
this  to  awaken  an  instant  desire  to  read  it.  .  .  .  It  has 
that  happy  mingling  of  deseriiilion,  rellection,  and  ir¬ 
repressible  feeling  which  makes  its  perusal  an  unmixed 
pleasure. 

P'rom  Zion's  Advocate  (Portland,  Maine). 

Few  travellers  combine  so  many  ({ualifleatious  for  a 
work  like  this  ns  Dr.  Field.  Nothing  seems  to  escape 
his  view,  and  lie  is  .able  to  record  his  observations  in  a 
way  to  charm  as  well  as  to  instruct  his  readers,  with 
rare  skill  mingling  personal  experience  with  his  de¬ 
scription  of  historic  jilaces  and  events.  There  is  not  a 
dull  chapter  in  the  book.  Of  especial  interest  to  us 
were  the  chapters  ".A  Solitary  Walk  from  Octhsemane 
to  Calvary,”  and  “  Round  the  Sea  of  Galilee.”  As  a 
companion  volume  one  should  road  “On  the  Desert,” 
which  deseiilies  a  previous  stage  of  the  same  journey. 


DISBURSED  IN  188;1. 

To  Policy-Holders: 

For  claims  by  death  and 
matured endo»ments.$;l,81->,>.)77  32 
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icy-holders . 1.18tt,tiW  .tl 
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which  recommendation  was  adopteil  unanimously 
l>y  the  congrt*gation.  The  atteiulanee  upon  all  the 
services  of  the  church  has  likewise  iiKTcaseil  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  ye*r.  SiiM-e  the  op<*ning  of  the  new 
Suiiday-.school  building,  78  .scholai-s  liava*  been  add- 
etl  to  the  Simd.iy-si'hoo!,  making  the  whole  iium- 
h«*r  on  the  roll  ’27*!.  or  ineluding  offlcitrs  and  teach¬ 
ers,  306.  The  net  gain  in  six  inontlis  was  47.  The 
tn'asurer  concluded  his  r(‘i>ort  of  receipts  anti  ex¬ 
penditures,  Ity  saying:  “Ttie  Boanl  takes  great 
pleasure  in  making  sucli  a  favorable  t>xliibit  of  the 
tinaneial  affairs  of  the  cliurch,  wliich  it  feels  as- 
sureil  must  l>e  ctjually  gratifying  to  tin'  eongrega- 
tion.”  And  inasmuch  ns  this  material  prosperity 
is  aceompanit*<l  by  an  iiicreastul  altendance  tipoii 
the  i>reacliing  of  the  Wonl.  and  by  indications  of  a 
tlts'peiiiiig spiritual  iiit«*rt>.st.  piistor  and  p(>oj)le  look 
forwunl  witli  courage  and  liope. 

Nelson. — A  precious  work  of  graci*  is  now  in 
progress  at  t he  Presbyterian  church  liere  (Rev.  C. 
B.  GillcUt*  pa.stor).  'The  work  began  Sabiiath,  Feb. 
10th,  and  (luring  the  first  week  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  have  pritfis-stsi  conversion,  ami  many  mon* 
art*  imiuiriiig  tlie  way  of  life  everlastiug.  Jlr. 
Hammond,  tht*  evangelist,  was  present  a  pail  of 
Monday  atid  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  rendered 
very  efficient  aid.  Tlie  iiit*etings  have  been  the 
largest  religious  gatlierings  ever  lield  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town. 

Glenfield.— In  the  Long  Island  Cliurch  (Rev. 
E.  F.  Walker  pastor),  Prt'sbytery  of  .Allegheny, 
there  have  just  been  reeeiv  wl  tw*!iity-oiie  on  proftjs- 
sion  of  faith,  part  of  the  result  of  a  speeial  series 
of  meetings. 

DEL.AWARE. 

The  Lower  Brandywine  Church,  New  Castle 
county,  Delaware,  has  given  a  call  to  Mr.  Thomas 
R.  McDowell,  a  studt'iit  at  Prinet'ton  Seminary. 

Port  Penn. — Ifear  Ei'augetist :  In  your  issue  of 
the  7th  lust.  I  see  a  notiee  under  the  headings 
“Delaware— Poll  Penn,”  of  the  dis.solutioii  of  the 
jiastoral  relation  which  has  exist wl  for  more  than 
twelve  years  betwt'en  tlie  Prt*sbyterian  Church  of 
that  place  aud  the  pastor  (Rev.  S.  Gilbert  Board- 
man),  who  has  just  reeigiuHl.  In  the  earne.st  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  flr.st  pastoral  charge,  he  entered 
that  field  in  June,  1871.  Through  many  discour¬ 
agements,  and  yet  with  fnitliful  helpers,  year  has 
been  addeil  to  year  of  service,  and  step  after  step 
of  increase  and  adMincement  taken.  While  special 
serrices  have  shown  tin*  ingatlicring  of  numbers, 
as  in  the  years  1876  and  1881,  I  may  say  the  gri:at 
work  that  has  bet'n  aeconiplislied  has  been  the  rt*- 
sult  of  tlie  persevering  presentation  of  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  God— that  patient,  personal  lalsir 
which  is  silent,  while  God  g(*t8  to  Himself  the  vic¬ 
tories.  Every  jiart  of  the  work  was  ably  snstaim*d 
— the  pnljiit,  pnij'er-meeting,  pastoral  work,  Sab- 
bath-sehool,  and  even  the  public  school  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  of  which  he  was  n  director.  Eat'li  several 
work  held  high  place  in  his  heart  aivl  life,  and 
their  responsibilities  were  conscientiously  dis¬ 
charged.  In  the  pa.st  few  years  he  was  prostrat^nl 
by  ague  and  fever,  wrhieh  liis  naturally  robust 
h(‘alth  had  hitherto  successfully  ri«istetl.  Then 
followed  malarial  fever,  which  overcame  his 
strength  and  prostrateil  him.  I.a.st  Summer  his 
people  kindly  grantetl  him  leave  of  absence  for 
several  niontlis;  but  ujmui  his  return  the  same 
symptoms  were  developeil,  and  the  sad  fact  liecaiue 
apparent  that  for  imperative  reasons  of  health,  the 
time  for  sejniration  liad  ctniie.  That  being  Mr. 
Boardnian’s  only  pastorate,  the  separation  was 
pi*ouliarly  trying  to  both  jiastor  and  pt*ople.  In 
due  time,  howrev(*r,  a  special  meeting  of  Presbytery 
acted  ujKui  the  rt'sigmition,  and  the  precious  tic 
was  severed.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Boanl  man  have  been 
in  North  Carolina,  at  Marion,  eounty  seat  of  Mc¬ 
Dowell  County,  since  the  new  year  came,  and  they 
expect  to  be*  greatly  benefited  by  the  pure  aad 
balmy  air  of  the  Old  North  State.  Our  benedic¬ 
tions  follow  them,  and  our  prayt'rs  that  tin*  Great 
Shepherd  may  sp**e<iil}’  prepare  those  servants  for 
“  active  sen  let*  ”  again.  winton. 

Cbesaiieake  City. 

INDIANA. 

LoGANsroRT  is  blest  with  an  unusual,  if  not  un¬ 
precedented,  religious  inten*st.  Its  peeuliariti(*s 
are  thr<*<*fold — in  origin,  movement,  and  in  almost 
c«*rtain  eons<><iuence.  It  began  in  a  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  pa.stors  in  charge  of  six  evangelical 
ehurehes,  and  has  been  kept  up  for  thr»*e  years. 
It  has  heretofore  been  the  sourct*  of  much  good  to 
its  members  and  the  community.  Tin*  A.Vek  of 
Prayer  culminated  in  a  day  of  fa.stiiig  and  prayer, 
at  which  tln*8e  pastors  had  great  st'archings  of 
heart,  and  (*oiif(*ssion  and  r<*corisecration.  The  ac¬ 
tual  working  of  the  union  niet*tiugs  has  singular 
features.  Without  witni'ssing,  it  would  bt*  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  thi.s  co(">|>erative  work.  There 
is  no  lowering  of  tlie  standanl  of  denomiimtioiial- 
isin,  or  limiting  the  individual  peeuliarities  of  the 
ministers.  These  sL\  pastors  ar»*  young  nn*n  of 
vigor  and  strong  idiosyncraeies— first-class  men, 
some  of  them  roniarkable  h*adei>s  in  music.  Every 
dejiartnient  of  work  is  under  their  (*oiitrol,  and  it 
is  a  joyful  study  to  see  them  leading  the  large  con¬ 
gregations,  with  their  diverse  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit.  About  fifty  souls  have  uiiiU*rl  with  the  .sev¬ 
eral  chur(*he8,  and  the  work  seems  only  in  its  first 
growth.  From  its  combined  nature,  it  seems  prole 
able  that  it  will  be  long-liveil.  Its  utility  does  not 
depend  instruineiitally  on  any  one  church,  much 
less  on  any  outside  laborer ;  no  evangelist  or  non¬ 
resident  minister  is  to  carry  away  the  hearts  of 
young  converts,  nor  will  the  people  gaze*i*ovetous- 
ly  for  an  absent  revivalist.  The  plans  are  now  nia- 1 
turing  by  those  pastors  for  new  applications  of 
their  simple  and  successful  mode  of  work.  Some 
have  faith  to  expect  an  entire  supremacy  ol  the 
OosjH'l  in  this  city.  .And  why  not— here  and  else¬ 
where  ?  *  JOHN  M.  BISHOP. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— Specially  religious  interest  exists 
in  several  parts  of  the  State.  .At  the  February 
communion  in  Westminster  Church,  Minneajiolis 
(Rev.  Dr.  Sample  jiastor),  there  were  sixty-five  ad¬ 
ditions,  twenty-eight  of  these  on  profession.  Many 
others  are  subjects  of  unusual  religious  impres¬ 
sions.  The  large  and  b**autiful  church  edifice  is 
filleil  at  nearly  every  public  seia  ice. 

Lake  City. — The  Presbyterian  church,  to  which 
Rev.  John  W.  Ray  ministers,  is  enjoying  a  prt'cious 
revival.  Many  have  expressed  hope  in  Christ,  and 
others  are  inquiring  the  way. 

H.A.STrN08. — Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson  rejiorts  twenty- 
two  accessions  at  a  late  communion,  on  <*onfes8ion, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  numbt*r  wll  be 
added  at  the  next  sacramental  occasion. 

Rev.  John  Irwin,  State  missionary,  is  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  work  with  great  vigor  and  success. 
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Expenses  : 
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Aletllcal  Fjanilners’  fees.  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  Legal,  Real  Es¬ 
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BALANCE  Net  Assets,  Dec.  31, 18s3. 


SCHEDULE  OF  .ASSETS. 


I/ians  11)1011  Real  Estate,  first  lien . 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Preniluni  notes  on  Policies  In  force . 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  ownetl  l>y  the  Coiniiany. 

Cost  of  United  Sl.ates  Registered  Bonds . 

Oist  of  Stale  Bonils . 

Cost  of  City  Bonds. . 7. .. 

Cost  of  other  Bonds . 

Cost  of  Bank  Stock . 

Cost  of  Rallroait  Stock  — . 

Cash  In  Bank  . 

Dnlniice  due  front  Agents . 


a  rcjireseiitation  of 
Fiiiltortatioii  of 


SUMMER  SILKS 


Foulard.'^,  Broclie,  Glace,  and  inaiiv 
^  other  rare  ami  e.xeliisive  styles, 

■  at  iinu.^iially  low  jiriees 


ADD 

Interest  due  and  aecrueil . 

Rents  accrued . 

Market  value  of  stocks  ami  bonds 

over  cost .  . ft*..... 

Net  preniliuns  In  course  of  eollcc- 

tlon.  None _ 

Net  deferred  quarlerly  and  semi¬ 
annual  premiums . 


GR(-.-'8  AshE;Ts,  Decemtier  31,  1883 . 

Liabilities: 

Amount  required  to  re-lnsure  nil 
outstanding  policies,  net,  as¬ 
suming  4  per  cent.  Interest . $47,706,413  00 

Additional  reserve  by  Comiiany's 
Standard,  3  iier  cent,  on  policies 

Issued  since  Alirll  1,  1882 .  37,080  (Kl 

All.other  llahimies .  740,431  09 


SCRPH’s  by  Company's  Standard . 

Sprpleh  by  Connecticut  Standard,  4  per  ct. 
Si'KPLfs  by  N.  Y.  Standard,  4J  jier  et.,  over. 


14th  !$T.,  8IXTH  AVeXUF,  and  1.3th  8T. 

NEW  Y’ORK. 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 

In  ISKt . 

Policies  In  force  December  31,  IHKl,  63,. A9.7,  In¬ 
suring . $ 


8.9  pttr  cent. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Hteblino.— At  PouKhkeep.sie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  Ist,  1884, 
Babah  M.,  widow  of  William  C.  Sterling,  late  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  but  formerly  of  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Lee— At  Janesville,  Wis.,  at  the  residence  of  herson- 
iu-Iaw,  Mr.  Janies  .A.  Webb,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb. 
3d,  1884,  Mrs.  Sabah  Allen  Lee,  in  the  79th  year  of 
her  age. 

Ml’S.  Lee  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  a  loving,  tender  mother,  a  true  aud  sympathiz¬ 
ing  friend,  and  steadfast,  active,  and  hopeful  Christian. 
Her  mcttiory  will  be  lovingly  cheri.«hed,not  alone  in  the 
home  circle,  but  will  ho  precious  to  the  many  frientls 
who,  coming  under  the  influence  of  her  warm  Cliristian 
sympathy  and  lovely  example,  have  received  an  uplift¬ 
ing  inspiration,  the  bountls  of  which  influence  she  her¬ 
self  could  never  have  traced.  Her  Christian  zeal,  her 
kindness  of  heart,  And  her  deeds  of  love,  were  per¬ 
petual  fountains  of  encouragement  to  tho.se  about  her, 
and  remain  as  a  legacy  of  glad  and  inspiring  memories. 
Througliout  her  long  illness,  she  invariably  had  A  smile 
of  welcome  and  %  cheerful  word  for  tliose  around  her, 
and  she  little  knew  how  much  strength  others  received 
from  her  example  of  beautiful  cheerfulness,  without 
the  least  fear  of  approaching  death,  but  calmly,  sweet¬ 
ly,  resting  in  and  sustained  by  the  promises  of  Jesus, 
she  entered  into  that  “  rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
children  of  Ofid.” 

“  Such  a  death  is  like  the  broken  alabaster  box 
■That  held  the  precious  ointment;  ne’er  again 
Shall  it  be  gathered  to  its  comely  shape  : 

But  the  spilt  perfume  sliall  throughout  the  houst* 
Yield  up  perpetual  fragrance,  and  the  hearts 
That  clustered  round  it,  shall  tbeinselves  become 
Purer  and  sweeter  for  the  sacriflee.”  * 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  TRANSACTION  IN 


and  siDC«  the  Week  of  Prayer.  For  .some  time  the 
special  interest  apjioared  to  be  eoiifiiied  to  proft*ss- 
iug  Christians.  The  church  was  grt'atly  revived ; 
wanderers  were  brought  back  to  tlie  jiath  from 
which  they  had  strayeti ;  the  sluggish  were  quick¬ 
ened,  to  engage  anew  in  the  Master’s  work  ;  formal 
e.xeroises  gave  place  to  spiritual  worship,  imparting 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  divine  pres<*nee.  and  the  joy 
derived  from  it.  Not  in  years  had  tlie  eliur(*h  ex¬ 
perienced  such  a  baptism,  and  been  raisi*d  by  it  to 
80  high  a  plane  of  practical  godliness.  Still  then* 
were  no  conversions,  but  the  faith  of  tlieir  earnest 
pastor  (Rev.  C.  B.  Gardner)  and  his  trietl  elders 
was  grer.tly  strengthem'd  tliat  there  would  Ik*. 
Before  long  here  and  tliere  tlie  inquiry  was  heard 
“  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ’?  ”  and  soon  after 
fortv  roeci  togetlier  for  prayer.  They  are  now  in 


600  PIECES  OF  NEW  GOODS  AT  LESS  THAN  MANU- 
FA( tubers’  cost.  THEY  ARE  DIVIDED 
INTO  10  LOTS. 

NO.  1.  HMI  PIECES  BLACK  SATIN  STRIPED  OTTOMAN 
AT  49  CENTS. 

NO.  2.  40  PIECES  22-INCH  ALL-SILK  MEfh’EILLEUX, 
68  CENTS. 

NO.  3.  ‘20  PIECES  24-inch  good  quality  silk 
SURAH,  88  CENTS. 

NO.  4.  40  PIECES  ALL-SILK  BLA(  K  SATIN  DUCHESS, 
98  CENTS. 

NO.  5.  50  PIE<  ES  SUPERIOR  BLACK  SATIN  RHADAMES, 
$1.‘25  AND  $1.48. 

NO.  6.  .50  PIECES  EXTRA  HEAVY  BLACK  SATIN  BRO¬ 
CADES,  $1.49. 

NO.  7.  50  PIECES  SUPERIOR  Ql  ALlTY  BLACK  SATIN 
BRODERIE,  $1.98. 

NO.  8.  lot)  PIECES  AMERICAN  BLACK  SILK  IN  10 
QUALITIES,  FROM  69e.  fo  $1.48. 

NO.  9.  1(W  PIECES  FOREIGN  BLACK  SILKS  OF  THE 
BF-.ST  MAKES  FROM  59e.  TO  $2.98. 

NO.  10.  50  PIE(  US  ALL-SILK  HEAVY  BLACK  OTTO¬ 
MAN  AT  $1.25;  WORTH  $2.50. 


PHIUP  S.  MILLEB, 

General  Agent  for  New  Y'ork  City,  Long  lalantl,  anti 
New  .lentey. 

1  Wall  Street,  Cok.  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


5ft  Wall  Street,  »w  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bii.ks  of  Exchange. 

IS.'SUE  COM.MKRCI.XL  .\M>  TbaVEI.LKHS 

OuKDiTS,  available  in  all  part.s  of  the 
worhl.  Make  Telk(;uai’iiic  Tka.n.-- 
i-’ERs  OF  Money  TO  and  fkom  Ecboi'k. 
Make  Coi-LEcnoNS  in  all  Fobkion 

CoUN’ITlIES 


all  of  which,  by  means  of  slkUiig  doors,  f^ii  he 
thrown  into  one  space,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
350.  There  was  no  formal  dedication,  as  this 
chapel  is  only  a  iiart  of  the  main  cliureli  structure, 
to  be  eompletetl  duriug  the  Summer.  The  walls 
ar^of  dark  stone,  with  iH’Itings  of  Canton  granite. 
The  past  week  was  observt*d  as  one  of  speeial  pray¬ 
er,  devotional  services  being  held  every  evening. 
May  God  grant  a  gracious  outjiouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  this  people ! 

Glovbhwville. — This  church  mourns  the  loss  t>f 
John  Ferguson,  wlio  for  many  years  has  been  one 
of  its  elders  by  election,  but  who,  by  reason  of  his 
abundant  and  faithful  labors  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  among  the  sick,  was  its  deacon  par  excellence. 
Although  jiastorless  since  August  last,  the  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  well  attended,  and  mu<*h  intert*8t 
maiiifesteil,  eepet’ially  among  the  young  jieople 
connected  with  the  Sabbath-school,  over  twenty  of 
whom  have  professed  a  change  of  heart.  The 
school  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  tlie  average 
attoidance  since  Jon.  Ist  being  something  over  295. 

Binghamton. — The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the 
oiganization  of  the  West  Church,  and  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  presi'nt  pastor  (Rev.  Samuel  Dunham), 
was  appropriately  observed  on  Sabbath,  Feb.  17th. 
In  the  morning  the  pastor  preached  an  anniversary 
sermon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sunday-school 
held  commemorative  exercises.  In  the  eleven 
years  the  church  has  grown  from  a  membership  of 
M  to  266.  and  the  Sunday-school  from  60  to  ‘285. 
During  the  lost  y(*ar  the  church  has  had  aii  acces¬ 
sion  of  25  meml^rs,  17  on  profession.  The  average 
annual  addition  has  been  nearly  25. 

Oneioa. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  the  trustees  made  a  rep4>rt  concerning  the 
new  churi'h  edifice,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $'22, 4-58  tali  but  $1.4*27 
of  which  have  be<m  paid),  and  that  $7,672  has  been 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  property.  It  is 
estimated  that  $2,000  additional  will  needed  to 
complete  the  building  and  pay  all  indebtedness. 
Tnis  will  be  speedily  raised,  and  it  is  now  expetded 
that  the  dedication  will  take  place  about  the  1st  of 
April  3S' 


flTV  MINNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  .Annual 
Report  of  “Christian  Work  in  New  York”— the  twen¬ 
tieth  is-oue  of  this  unique  work— the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  City  Mission  respectfully  Invites  the 
thoughtful  eon.sideration  of  all  good  citizens  to  the 
importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  “Churches 
for  the  People,”  which  shall  be  centres  of  practical 
evangelistic  operations  in  the  densely  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city.  While  New  Hampshire-has  a  church 
for  every  500  persons.  New  York  city— down  town- has 
one  church  to  5,000,  and  the  facts  and  figures  furnished 
by  the  Committee  abundantly  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  indispensable  agency  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  multitudes  not  otherwise  reached  by  the  churches. 
Contributions  may  is?  .sent  to  any  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  direct  to  the  office,  50  Bible  House. 
Cheeks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 

L.  E.  Jackson,  Treasurer. 


THE  ABOVE  ARE  ALL  NEW  AND  FRESH  GOODS 
OF  THIS  season’s  IMPORTATION,  AND  THE 
PRICES  QUOTED  ARE  E'AR  BELOW  THE 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


1A  liv/uui^  Poem.  ilUlU  IlluFtra- 
titl  with  ten  firet- 

cla.“8  wood  engravingtt,  ihowiiig  the  struggle 
between  the  HOME  and  the  SALOON,  and 
exhibiting  ftarlling  etatixtics.  iMuageit.  Price  only 
ten  cents.  Address  Nationai.  Tbmpkrance  So- 
ciKTY,  .W  Itcadc  St.,  N.  Y.  J.  N.  Stearns,  Agent 


MAIL  ORDEP.8  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL 
•  attention. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 


r,  I  r  T,*"  r,  in  so  cent  and  $1.00  package*  for 

olLlVO  CRAZY  PATCHWORK. 

Large  Samples,  10c.  1  package  Embroidery  Silk  (assorted) 
23  cents.  SILK  MANUFACTORY,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 


OXFORD,  BUTLER  CO.,  O.  Mount  Holyoke  Plan. 
Second  half  year's  session  opens  Feb.  14,  1884.  Terms  for 
board  and  tuition,  for  18  weeks,  SOO.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
the  principal.  Miss  Helkn  Peabody. 


From  the  Christian  Register  (Boston). 

Dr.  Field  carries  to  each  locality  the  sacred  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  and  succeeds  in  investing  it  with  a 
peculiar  charm.  Ho  is  not  led  by  a  too  ebullient  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  one  hand,  nor  does  he  ever  betray  indlf- 
forence  on  the  other.  Wo  are  not  flooded  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Scriptural  comments,  but  the  writer  does  not 
fail  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  ancient  Biblical 
literature  and  the  scenes  where  it  had  its  origin.  His 
style  is  simple,  natural,  without  adornment,  abonniling 
in  facts,  marked  by  judicious  reflections,  all  strung 
together  in  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Those  who 
cannot  go  to  the  East,  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  8par- 
geon,do  not  wish  to,  may  find  an  economical  substitute 
for  the  journey  in  reading  this  pleasant  book. 


THE  .VflSSION.VRV  DEP.NRT.MENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  Pl’BLICATIOX 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  beneVolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PoWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .All  communlca- 
Uons  relating  m  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  ^e  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  M 

Rev.  WILLI.AM  E  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

FtM  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


i'A^cgilitT  CRt'mEft 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn, 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Churn 
works  so  easy.  *  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  it  Is  the  easl^  cleaned. 
It  has  no  floats  or  jiaddles  Inside.  Also  tbe  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the 
NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies 
and  Factories.  Bznd  fob  iLLfSTBATF-D  Cibci:lab8. 

VERMONT  FAR.M  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellow  :  FaUs,  V«. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  fry 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Pibliskers, 

743  and  745  Broadway*.  New  York, 
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FORTl-FOl'K  YEARS  A«0. 

Early  Days  of  the  Pre«byterian  Chtywh  of 
ITonngiitown,  !V.  Y. — The  Remarkable  Revival 
in  1840. 

By  Ber.  E.'B.  Sherwood. 

I  have  been  retjuested  to  prepare  an  article 
which  shall  embrace  the  history  of  that  pre¬ 
cious  revival  of  relijdon  that  wrought  such  a 
marked  change  in  Youngstown  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Porter  in  March,  1840.  The 
reason  why  I  was  requested  to  write  up  this 
paper,  is  that  I  am  the  only  minister  who  re¬ 
mains  of  my  co-laborers  in  that  marvellous 
display  of  God’s  saving  grace.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Wisner  came  to  my  help  the  second  week  of 
the  meeting,  and  remained  till  near  the  close. 
He  passed  to  his  reward  some  ten  years  since. 
The  Rev.  John  Elliott,  then  in  charge  of  the 
church'  closed  his  labors  there  the  following 
year,  and  returned  to  Maine,  where  he  spent 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  useful  life.  I  remain¬ 
ed  in  Niagara  county  until  June,  184B.  The 
nine  years  of  my  ministry  in  this  county  w'ere 
eventful  ones,  and  the  events  are  deeply  en¬ 
graved  upon  my  memory.  The  fruits  of  those 
years  are  rich,  and  their  history  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  up,  and  ineorix)rated  into,  and  spread  upon, 
the  i)ages  of  that  Presb>’tery. 

Niagara  county  is  a  dear  place  to  me.  There 
I  commenced  my  ministry  in  September  of 
1837,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wilson. 
My  ministerial  labors  had  been  almost  entire¬ 
ly  confined  to  my  own  congregation,  and  had 
added  over  100  on  profession  to  the  church  of 
Wilson. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1839  a  Presbyterial  Con¬ 
vention  was  called  at  Lyndonville,in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Yates,  Orleans  county,  to  consider 
what  measures  could  be  adopted  to  promote 
the  general  interest  of  religion  throughout  the 
bounds  of  Niagara  Presbitery.  The  marked 
feature  of  the  plan  was  a  general  visitation  of 
all  the  churches  in  our  bounds,  beginning  with 
those  who  were  without  ministerial  supplies. 
Each  county  was  to  be  cared  for  by  its  own 
ministers.  The  timg  for  the  visitation  of 
Youngstown  was  the  first  week  in  March,  1840. 
During  the  latter  part  of  February  the  shadow 
of  death  had  passed  over  our  household  in 
Wilson,  and  for  the  first  time  we  were  made  to 
realize  what  a  vacancy  it  leaves.  With  the 
sadness  of  death  and  sickness  in  my  family, 
and  the  duties  of  the  jiarish  to  fulfil,  I  had 
overworked  myself,  and  brought  on  chills  and 
fever.  As  soon  as  I  had  partially  recovered,  the 
visit  to  Youngstown  demanded  my  presence. 
When  I  reached  there,  I  found  their ^  I^astor 
(the  Rev.  J.  Elliott)  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
no  one  on  the  ground  to  preach  or  conduct  a 
religious  service  but  the  elders  of  that  church. 
They  waited  on  me,  and  re(juested  me  to  »ui- 
dertake  the  conducting  of  the  services  of  the 
occasion.  I  replied  that  I  was  totally  unfit  to 
do  so  from  the  state  of  my  health.  Dr.  Hyde, 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  .said  to  me 
“  Put  yourself  under  my  treatment,  and  I  will 
see  you  safely  through.”  At  the  earnest  so¬ 
licitation  of  the  Session,  I  assented,  and  said 
I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 

Up  to  this  time  I  was  a  comparative  stranger 
in  Youngstown.  In  1840  it  was  a  border-town, 
with  just  that  kind  of  infiuence  that  such  l)or- 
der-towns  are  subject  to.  They  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  the  .  first  house  of  religious  worsliip  built 
there.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  were  but  five  men  in  the\illage  that  pro¬ 
fessed  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  number  of 
professing  Christians  was  much  larger  among 
the  women  tlian  among  men.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  families  were  lovers  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  world.  H.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Hyde, 
Gordon  Davis,  Mr.  Birge,  and  their  families, 
stood  by  the  «*ause  of  religion.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  families  that  respected  relig¬ 
ion,  and  were  faithful  attendants  on  the  means 
of  grace.  Our  first  service  was  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  church.  In  this  meeting 
there  were  manifest  evidences  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  i>ower.  At  night  there  was  an 
increased  attendance  and  a  deei)ening  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  meeting  the  next  afternoon  took  the 
foriu  o.'  a  prayer-meeting,  attended  with  heart¬ 
broken  confession.  The  second  evening  ser¬ 
vice  was  a  memorable  one,  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sermon,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  gentleman  enter  and  drop  into  a  seat 
ne.ir  the  door.  I  used  an  illustration  that  the 
H(.»ly  Spirit  blessed  to  oi>en  his  eyes  to  his 
lo.s.  condition  as  a  sinner  hi  ttie  presence  of  a 
heart-searching  God.  He  was  st^en  to  weep. 
Those  that  sat  near  were  astonished  to  see  hLs 
tears.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  attended  a 
Gospel  service  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  tlie 
champion  of  infidelity,  the  ring  leader  of  wick¬ 
edness  in  general.  He  was  the  village  lawyer, 
and  a  factotum  kind  of  a  man.  When  his  as¬ 
sociates  saw  their  champion  in  tears,  they 
were  deeply  moved,  and  said  What  does  this 
mean  ?  The  next  morning  they  met  to  talk  up 
the  result  of  the  meeting  the  night  p»vious. 
They  finally  delegated  one  of  their  number  to 
wait  uiion  Mr.  Babcock,  and  see  what  those 
tears  meant  the  night  before.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned  and  reiKjrted  that  Mr.  Babcock  was  ter¬ 
ribly  in  earnest.  The  effect  upon  these  unre- 
)>entant  associates  was  like  a  shock  of  electric¬ 
ity.  At  the  afternoon  meeting,  Mr.  Babcock  rose 
and  said  “  Last  night  on  going  home  from  the 
meeting,  for  tlie  first  time  in  my  life  I  began 
to  |M:ay,  and  my  re<iuest  is  that  you  may  all 
pray  that  I  may  always  continue  to  pray.” 

That  night,  when  the  invitation  was  given 
If  any  wish  to  Ik*  remembered  in  the  closing 
prayer,  they  are  reijuested  to  manifest  it  by 
rising,  Mr.  Babcock  was  the  first  man  to  rise 
on  his  feet,  and  his  action  was  like  breaking  the 
keystone  outof  an  arch.  The  arch  of  infidelity 
and  wickedness  tell  in,  and  some  seventy-five 
arose  for  prayers.  That  ba.sement  became  a 
Bochim,  a  plac'e  of  tears. 

The  next  day  was  the  Habbath.  The  great 
l>ower  of  God  was  on  the  congregation.  Sin¬ 
ners  were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  cri»*d  out 
”  Men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do  ?  ”  Gen¬ 
eral  conviction  lor  sin  took  hold  of  all  classes, 
w’hether  they  had  l>een  to  the  services  of  the 
ohurch  or  not.  Wives  that  had  been  waiting 
for  their  husbands,  made  up  their  minds  that 
if  their  husbands  would  not  gt>  with  them  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  they  would  go  alone 
There  was  an  interesting  scene  that  took  i»lace 
at  one  of  the  afternoon  meetings.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  inquirers  present.  The 
duty  of  immediate  submission  to  Christ  and  to 
take  up  His  Crqgs,  had  been  pressed.  Those 
tnat  would  ai'cept  of  Christ  ^/o'/i*and  t/tere  were 
resjuested  to  occupy  certain  seats  that  were 
designated.  Just  as  a  young  wife  had  risen 
and  was  passing  to  the  seat  designated,  the 
door  oiiened  and  her  huslMuid  stepped  in  in 
time  to  see  his  wile  take  her  stand  for  Christ 
The  husband  stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 
The  leader  of  the  meeting  seeing  him  so  mo¬ 
tionless.  said  to  him  though  the  way  to  heaven 
is  a  narrow  way,  and  entered  by  a  strait  gate 
yet  it  is  wide  enough  for  husband  and  wife 
The  husband  still  remained  standing;  prayer 
was  proi)Osed,  and  when  we  arose  from  prayer 
this  husband  arose  with  his  wile;  but  not  like 
her— be  had  not  given  himself  to  Christ. 

The  next  day  that  husband  left  his  office  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual.  I  saw  him 
pass  to  his  home;  I  soon  dropi)ed  in.  Elder 
H.  H.  Smith  had  also  drui)i>ed  in.  Soon  din¬ 
ner  was  announced.  We  gathered  with  the 
family  around  a  well-filled  table,  but  there 


were  none  hungry  for  food  for  the  body.  They' 
wanted  food  for  the  soul.  Soon  we  entered 
uiKjn  a  season  of  prayer.  All  the  inmates  of 
that  family  followed  one  after  another  until  it 
was  truly  said  that  was  a  house  of  prayer.  As 
the  season  of  prayer  closed,  that  husband  and 
wife  met  and  embraced.  The  husband  calling 
his  wife  by  name,  said  You  shall  not  go  alone, 
I  will  go  with  you;  and  hand  in  hand  they 
have  been  walking  the  narrow  way  for  nearly 
forty-four  years.  Their  guest  wept;  anj'els 
rejoiced;  God  was  glorified;  phrist  saw  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  another  no  less 
thrilling  scene  was  witnessed  in  the  then  first 
class  hotel  of  the  village,  kept  by  the  Butler 
Brothers.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  Christian 
mother,  and  were  blessed  with  a  godly  sister. 
This  sister  I  had  met ;  and  knew  her  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  her  brothers.  In  a  call  I 
made  upon  the  brothers,  I  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  heard  that  sister  agonize  in  prayer 
for  their  salvation.  I  saw  the  allusion  to  that 
sister’s  prayers  touched  and  softened  their 
hearts.  The  wife  of  the  elder  brother  had 
given  herself  to  Christ  a  few  days  before,  and 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  her  husband 
might  join  her  in  the  service  of  Christ.  God 
laid  upon  my  soul  a  heavy  burden  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  those  brothers.  I  carried  them  by 
da^'  and  by  night.  On  the  Sabbath  in  my  ser¬ 
mon  my  feelings  and  faith  were  drawn  out  for 
them  with  a  grip  that  would  not  let  go.  As 
soon  as  the  services  closed,  I^sought  tliem  out 
and  pressed  upon  them  the  duty  of  immediate 
consecration  to  Christ.  The  eldest  replied  “  I 
have  this  day  settled  the  question.  Come 
down  to  the  hotel  for  dinner.”  I  then  found 
the  younger  brother  and  put  the  question  to 
him  “  Will  you  accept  of  this  salvation  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  He  replied  there  were  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way.  With  the  help  of  the  Holy' 
Spirit’s  i>ower  those  obstacles  were  removed, 
and  he  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  I  went  to  the 
hotel,  not  to  dine,  but  to  guide  iiuiulring  souls 
to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Dinner  was  anHOunced. 
We  simply  went  through  with  the  motions, 
and  went  into  the  parlor  for  a  prayer-meeting. 
Tlie  elder  brother  followed  me  in  prayer.  In 
his  prayer  was  uttered  the  following  sentence : 
“O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  what  has  kept  me 
away  from  Thy*  .service  so  long— it  is  this  bar. 
Now,  O  Lord,  I  put  it  away.  Give  me  grace 
to  live  as  a  Christian  should.”  The  younger 
brother  was  no  less  explicit  in  his  con  deration 
and  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
There  were  some  eleven  prayers  offered  in  that 
parlor  by  the  inmates  and  boarders,  for  the 
first  time.  Before  we  were  through  with  that 
interestii^f  scene  in  that  hotel  i)arlor,  we  were 
sent  for  by  another  family,  where  like  scenes 
were  witnessed.  What  a  glorious  Sabbath 
that  was !  On  the  next  Tuesday  night,  strange¬ 
ly,  this  hotel,  where  God  wrought  with  sucli 
power  on  the  Sabbath,  took  fire  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  I  was  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and 
met  the  elder  brother.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  |>ointed  upward,  and  said  “  I  have 
treasures  beyond  the  reacli  of  earthly  fires.” 
These  brothers  became  thoroughly  consecrat¬ 
ed  workers  in  the  Church,  and  adorned  their 
professions  for  Clirist  for  some  years.  They 
have  been  with  Christ  in  glory,  I  trust,  for 
over  twenty-five  years. 

The  revival  became  general  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  extepded  into  the  country.  The 
meetings  were  thronged,  and  the  great  impiiry 
was  ‘‘  What  shall  I  do  to  i)e  saved  V  ”  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Christians  from  adjoining  towns  and 
counties  heard  and  came  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  wonderful  display  of  God’s  saving 
grace.  It  was  the  first  general  revival  that 
the  township  of  Porter  had  been  favored  with. 
Men  that  had  grown  gray  in  sin  ami  liardened 
in  crime,  were  searclied  out,  reformed,  and  in 
some  cases  savingly  ctfti verted.  No  classes 
were  overlooked.  Tho.se  that  would  not  conn* 
to  the  house  of  God  w'ere  souglit  out,  and  the 
Gosi>el  offered  them.  For  example,  there  were 
some  twenty  men  occupying  a  cooj)er-shop 
who  would  not  come  to  the  meetings.  We  car¬ 
ried  the  GosiK'l  to  them.  Held  meetings  in 
the  shop,  sang  and  prayed  with  them,  preach¬ 
ed  to  them  to  rei^ent  and  turn  from  their  sins. 
God  blessed  these  meetings,  and  the  coopers 
were  drawn  to  the  church,  and  some  of  tliem 
were  converted.  The  number  that  professed 
religion  and  united  with  the  church  was  large, 
and  this  church  took  rank  from  that  revival  as 
one  of  the  stronger  churciies  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Great  changes  liave  taken  i)lace  since 
1840.  Mo.st  of  those  converts  have  finished 
their  course  and  received  the  victor’s  crown. 
Others  are  yet  pressing  on  within  full  view  of 
glory  land.  The  infiuence  of  this  wi>rk  of 
grace  i>ermeated  every  class  of  society,  and 
worked  out  a  general  reformation  in  the  habits 
of  the  i>eople.  Drinking  was  dried  ui>,  gam¬ 
bling  was  stoi)ped,  the  Sabbath  hallowed,  fam¬ 
ily  religion  was  established  in  what  had  been 
before  prayerless  homes. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  February,  ltS4. 


REST. 

“  Kent  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him." 

Does  it  seem  that  every  thing  is  going  wrong  ? 
that  the  more  you  work  and  pray,  the  faster 
misfortunes  fall?  Instead  of  being  brought  to 
follow  Jesus  in  the  way,  are  the  dear  souls  for 
whom  you  are  in  anguish  going  faster  and  fast¬ 
er  down  the  broad  rt>ad  towards  death  ?  Dot*s 
it  .seem  to  you  that  God  dot»s  not  answer  i»ray- 
er  ? 

Take  care!  you  are  nigli  unto  desjuiir  when 
you  listen  to  such  whisiH*rs  of  the  enemy  in 
your  own  heart.  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will 
flee  from  you.  Show  him  that  you  believe  the 
l)romises  of  God  to  those  that  fear  Him.  This 
will  shame  him,  and  strengthen  you.  We  are 
not  to  wait  until  we  see  the  promise  fulfilled 
before  we  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment.  Think  of 
all  the  Old  Testament  saints  who  died  without 
the  sight.  Take  the  comfort  of  believing  your 
Heavenly  Father.  When  He  says  He  will  grant 
the  desire  of  your  heart,  will  He  break  His 
word  ?  Nay  verily ;  He  will  work  miracU's 
first.  Only  try  the  i^lan  of  tru.sting  God’s  word 
alone,  when  all  the  signs  are  against  its  being 
fulfilled.  God  will  honor  such  faith.  He  can¬ 
not  help  it,  for  He  is  faithful  that  promised. 
Believe  that  you  have  the  good  gift  for  which 
you  are  praying,  and  you  shall  have  it,  or  the 
heavens  and  He  who  sitteth  in  them  must  fall. 
And  now  be  glad  and  i>raise  Him.  You  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  your  soul,  and  shall  be 
satisfied,  but  not  here.  First  you  shall  be 
hushed  to  blessed  sleep ;  but  rest  now,  casting 
all  your  care  on  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you. 

But  you  are  so  afraid?  “  What  time  I  am 
afraid  I  will  trust  in  Thee,”  There  is  your 
refuge.  But  you  are  so  unworthy  ?  Aye,  so 
you  are  in  yourself.  In  the  Beloved  you  are 
counted  worthy.  Abide  in  Him.  Let  this  be 
your  constant  prayer,  and  strive  honestly  and 
constantly  to  live  as  you  pray ;  and  then  have 
no  worry  about  anything,  nor  anybody.  Make 
your  requests  known  to  God,  and  there  leave 
them,  expecting  that  He  in  His  own  good  time 
will  grant  every  godly  wish  of  your  heart. 
This  the  prayer;  “May  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  be  al 
ways  aci*eptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  Redeemer.” 

•  August.^  Moore. 


THOUGHTS  AND  POEMS  OF  RlJUTEl. 

There  is  in  Tokio  a  distinguished  scholar, 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  teachers 
in  Japan.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a  teach¬ 
er  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  also  the  head 
of  the  Normal  School  for  Gilds,  established 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress.  A  short 
time  since  he  wrote  a  poem  in  Chinese,  which 
apiieared  in  one  of  the  newspai>ers.  He  has 
been  a  professed  Christian ;  but  there  was  no 
Christian  thought  in  the  poqpi.  When  Rijutei 
had  read  it,  he  wrote  to  the  author  as-follows : 

“  It  is  about  ten  months  since  I  came  to  your 
honorable  country  [from  Corea].  Seeing  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and  visiting  teachers,and  for  a  time 
reading  many  new  books,  I  had  no  time  to  com- 
l)ose  any  poems.  Often  poetic  thoughts  came 
into  my  mind,  but  seldom  have  I  finished  any 
such  productions.  It  is  like  a  rainbow  when 
cut  into  half,  and  the  thoughts  do  not  remain. 

“  Men  often  come  to  me  to  ask  me  to  com- 
l>ose  something,  and  as  I  am  not  skilful  to 
write,  I  excuse  myself.  But  often  they  will 
not  accept  an  excuse,  because ‘it  is  just  like  a 
stone  or  tree  from  a  strange  country,  which 
peoi)le  value  because  it  comes  from  a  distant 
land,  and  without  any  regard  for  their  w'ant  of 
beauty  or  real  worth. 

“  I  hear  people  Say  that  the  writings  of  a  Co- 
rean  are  like  charms  for  avoiding  any  disaster, 
and  it  is  the  reason  why  many  ask  for  my 
writing ;  but  this  is  very  foolish.  When  I  am 
about  to  write  anything,  I  am  often  perplexed 
as  to  what  to  write,  because  I  comiKJse  very 
lx)or  iKiems.  One  of  these  was  published  in 
the  Yubin  Shimbun,  and  many  learned  men 
praised  it.  But  when  I  saw  the  paper,  I  was 
much  surpri.sed  and  ashamed. 

“  Now  I  have  read  one  of  your  poems,  and  I 
am  very  glad.  I  hear  that  your  good  name  is 
noted  as  a  teacher  of  morality,  and  your  writ¬ 
ings  circulate  everywhere.  The  words  of  no¬ 
ble  men  are  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  I,  have 
heard  of  you,  and  desired  for  a  long  time  to 
meet  you  personally,  l*ut  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  so.  But  the  reading  of 
your  iMjem  is  like  looking  into  your  face. 

“It  is  very  strange  that  a  man  meeting  a 
happy  thing  becomes  very  sad,  and  living  in  a 
lonely  si>ot  thinks  it  is  a  good  place.  But  I 
am  far  away  from  my  country  and  kindred, 
and  recently  I  joyfully  received  religion.  It  is 
now  my  greatest  desire  to  introduce  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  into  my  country, 
and  to  serve  my  king  and  i»eople.  But  grow¬ 
ing  up  among  bad  customs,  I  am  not  fitted  for 
such  a  work,  and  I  must  ask  for  the  help  of 
God. 

“  I  have  comiH>sed  some  very  poor  poems. 
They  have  no  taste  or  merit,  and  it  is  my  pur- 
liose  just  to  express  the  thoughts  and  desires 
of  my  heart.  If  these  words  of  a  rustic  coun¬ 
tryman  receive  one  favoring  glan<,*e,  I  shall  be 
mo.st  happy.” 

(Tninslatloii.) 

I. 

DIXIKE  TO  TEACH  OTHERS. 

I  long  Inivo  lived  like  one  who  dreams, 

While  darkm*ss  reign(><l  profound  ; 

I  woke,  and  ah  what  glory  streams 
On  all  the  earth  around  ! 

It  is  tlie  (Josjiel’s  blessed  light 
My  soul  with  raptun*  swells ; 

.\las,  my  land,  wltere  long  the  night 
Of  sin  and  error  dwells  ! 

That  God  to  me  may  grace  bestow, 

Mo.st  earnestly  I  pray, 

A  messenger  of  life  to  go 
And  teacli  the  better  way  ! 

II, 

HAK.MONY  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

III  songs  of  enrt.h  of  every  kind  '' 

Discordant  sounds  we  meet, 

But  in  the  Gosiiel  notes  we  find 
The  harmony  i-omplete.  • 

How  sweet  to  mortal  ears  the  .strain 
Wliich  sings  of  .Tesiis’  love  ! 

In  rajiture  oft  my  soul  would  fain 
Rise  to  the  courts  aliove. 

.\11  music*  is  of  little  wort.i. 

And  short  the*  pleasure  given, 

ITnless  it  turns  our  thoughts  from  (*arth. 

And  leads  us  up  to  lieavc'n. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTI.A.MTY. 

What  are  tlie  note's  of  gladnc'ss. 

Like  the  iiiusio  of  birds,  I  hear  ? 

'Tis  the  joyful  song  of  the  rc'apers 
When  the  harvc'st  draweth  n(*ar. 

Tht*y  have  sown  the  s(*ed  of  the*  Gospc'l, 
And  they  know  'twill  not  be*  vain  : 

For  He*  who  is  Lord  of  the  harve  •“ 

Has  promi.sed  the  sun  and  rain. 

(Jod  sc'iids  us  forth  to  labor. 

And  grc*at  is  the  work  to  do ; 

The  days  of  toil  are  many. 

And  the  da,vs  for  rc*st  arc  few. 

IV. 

GOOI)NE.SS  OF  GOD. 

The  gc'iTii,  the  flower,  the  rii>eni‘d  grain. 
Each  follows  in  its  day  ; 

In  nature,  as  in  grace,  'tis  plain 
God  works  in  His  own  way. 

'Tis  wise,  'tis  best :  our  Father  knows 
Both  wh(*n  and  how  to  give ; 

Each  hour  His  loving  hand  bi*stows 
The  grace  by  which  wo  live. 

My  sinful  heart  was  ill  at  (*as<> 

Till  God  His  Son  revealeil ; 

Such  love,  like  perfume  in  tlie  breeze, 
M,v  soul  with  rapture  filled. 

V. 

PRAISING  WORKS  OF  GOD. 

JehovKli  dwells  on  high  ;  'tis  He* 

Who  heaven  and  all  things  made; 

Where’er  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  sc'c* 

His  love  and  power  display**d. 

His  voice  is  in  the  thunder  lic>ard. 

And  in  the  tc'mpest  wild  ; 

He  tun(*s  the  notes  of  every  bird. 

And  lisiiings  of  tho  chilci. 

To  (iod  who  dwelh*th  in  the  skii*s. 

We'll  raise*  a  joyful  song; 

To  Him  li't  enelle*ss  praise  arise* 

From  e*verv  land  and  tongue*. 

VI. 

THE  KIBLE  PRECIOT'S. 

The  world  and  all  its  ple*asures 
Have*  no  more  e*harnis  for  me : 

For  ne*w  and  la.sting  tre*asure»s 
In  God's  own  Word  I  see. 


Every 

Mercy. 


moment  of  Time  is  a  monument  of 


I  read  this  wondrous  nie*ssage* 
Which  spe*aks  of  love*  divine. 
And  in  e*ae'h  8(*veral  passage* 
Wisdom  and  glory  shine. 

Like  perfume  of  the  flowers 
Within  some  ancient  vase. 
Through  all  the  fiassing  hours. 
Gesl's  loving  hand  I  trace. 


DIFFirULTIES  OF  PREACHING. 

There*  are  niingli*d  thoughts  of  sadne*ss 
That  ri.se  in  my  heart  to-<lay  ; 

There's  a  check  to  the  flow  of  glaelne*ss 
•  .48  my  thoughts  turn  far  away. 

.Vnel  I  e*an  but  mourn  the  error 
That  hangs  like  a  de*adl}’  pall 

Ove»r  all  my  native  e*ouiitry, 

.4nel  I  long  to  semtter  it  all. 

1  will  glaelly  go,  well  knowing 
That  many  will  oppose. 

.4nd  where  the  weeds  are*  growing 
I  will  try  anil  plant  the*  rose*. 

The  original  pex'iiis  have  lieen  the  subject  of 
universal  admiration.  The  iieculiar  beauty  of 
style  and  expression  is  entirely  lo.st  in  the 
translation.  It  is  said  that  before  his  conver¬ 
sion  the  writings  of  Rijutei  were  all  .sad;  but 
now  they  are  all  full  of  joy.  Such  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  Gosiiel.  H.  LexiMis. 


A  dear  old  gentleman,  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  on  being  asked  which  were  his  favorites 
among  his  cliildren,  innocently  replied :  “  I 
never  had  any  favorites  among  them.  But  if 
had  had,  they  would  have  been  John  and 
Mary.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


(Kljfltittn  at 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  HAFPT  DAT. 

Just  to  let  th.v  Father  do 
What  He  will ;  - 

Just  to  know  that  He  is  true. 

And  be  still ; 

J ust  to  follow  hour  by  hour, 

.  As  it  needetli ; 

Just  to  trust  Him — that  is  all. 

Then  the  day  will  surely  be 

Pe'aceful,  and  whate'er  be'fall. 

Bright  and  blessed,  calm  and  fre*e. 

Just  to  let  Him  speak  to  thee 
Through  His  word ; 

Watching,  that  His  voice  may  be 
Clearly  heard. 

Just  to  tell  Him  eveiything 
As  it  rises ;  « 

And  at  once  to  Him  to  bring 
.411  surprises ; 

Just  to  listen  and  to  stay' 

Where  you  cannot  miss  His  voice — 

This  is  all ;  and  thus  to-day 
Communing,  you  shall  rejoice. 

_ •  _  — Calcutta  Pape*r. 

A  BOB-SLED. 

‘  Jim  iind  I  have  each  a  sled  ;  can  you  tell  us 
how  to  make  a  bob-sled  out  of  them  ?  ’ 

O  l^e  rush  of  memory  that  takes  us  back  to 
the  Winters  of  our  boyhood,  at  the  question! 
The  old  hill  down  whose  k*y  sides  we  used  to 
tty,  skimming  out  across  the  valley  with  grad¬ 
ually  diminishing  speed  ;  the  merry  laughter 
as  we  slowly  climbed  the  slope,  lieedless  of 
cold  fingers  and  toes  ;  and  then,  too,  the  fun  of 
making  the  sled,  added  much  to  the  enjoyment. 
This  is  how  we  did  it :  Take  two  sliorters  or 
sleds,  each  about  four  feet  long,  shod  with  iron, 
and  connect  them  with  a  seat  made  of  plank 
one-and-a-quarter  inches  thick,  eight  feet  long, 
and  eiglit  inches  wide,  planed  smooth,  and 
each  end  rounded  to  a  half  circle.  Underneath 
the  plank,  and  about  a  foot  from  eaeJi  end,  nail 
cross-cleats  of  two-inch  by  four-inch  joist.  Fas¬ 
ten  firmly  the  rear  cleat  to  the  middle  of  the 
rear  sled.  Of  course  eacli  sled  is  covered  with 
a  board.  Now  to  attach  the  seat  to  tho  front 
sled  :  Drive  firmly  into  the  forward  cleat  a 
king  be.'lt  of  half-inch  iron,  wdilch  jirojects 
downward  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
cover  of  the  leading  sled,  far  enough  to  allow 
for  a  nut  to  be  screwed  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  king-bolt,  to  jirevent  the  seat  from  being 
detacheil  from  the  sled,  but  loose  enough  to 
alliw  of  the  jilay  of  the  sled,  in  order  to  stt*er 
it.  For  security  and  convenience  guards  should 
be  attached  to  the  seat  lengthwise  on  either 
side,  each  made  of  a  strip  of  board  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  seat, 
and  held  in  position  by  thiH?e  iron  brackets. 
The  forward  bar  in  the  front  sle.*d  should  pro¬ 
ject  about  three  inches  on  each  side  for  a  foot¬ 
rest,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  steering.  Any 

blacksmith  can  readily  make  the  irons . 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  where*  mere  en¬ 
joyment  is  thought  of  in  regard  to  sleds,  it  is 
pleasant  to  let  our  minds  pass  to  their  higher 
use  in  the  regions  further  north,  w’here*  the  to¬ 
boggan  is  indispensable*  to  the  trave*l.  This  is 
a  sled  about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  from 
six  to  eight  feet  long,  made*  from  one  wiele  piece 
of  wood  a  (piarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  having  one  e*nel  be*at  sharply  to  a  circle. 
To  prevent  the  board  from  splitting,  there  are 
several  strips  placed  crosswise,  and  to  avoid 
bulging,  over  them  are*  put  long,  narrow  pie*ces 
of  wood  1.111  either  side*  of  the  tolioggan.  With 
a  set  of  el'igs,  usually  from  four  to  six,  har- 
nesse'd  on,  they  treive*!  easily  sixty  mile's  a  day, 
without  fatigue.  Usually  the  treiveller  prefers 
running  beside  the  dogs  to  keep  warm,  liut 
they  can  bo  elrive*n  from  tho  toboggan.  Tlie 
dog  is  trained  and  brt*d  in  the  north,  and  quite 
soon  learns  hisdutii*s — indeed,  f(*els  quite  proud 
to  carry  his  master  with  his  luggage. 

When  night  conies  on  and  their  ele*stination 
is  too  far  to  ri*ach  without  another  day’s  travel, 
the  .sled  is  unpacke*d.  the  dogs  taken  out  and 
given  a  pounel  and  a  half  of  pemniican  apiece 
(their  first  meal  for  twenty-four  hours) ;  then  if 
the  traveller  Is  lue*ky  enough  to  llnel  some 
wood,  he  builds  a  fire,  and  swings  a  kettle  tille*d 
with  snow  over  it  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  whicli 
is  very  pleasant  when  the  thermometer  is  from 
twenty  to  tliirty  bi'low  ze*ro.  The  faithful  ani¬ 
mals  find  their  evening  drink  from  the  same 
source*,  and  while  the*y  are  contente'dly  e*liewing 
the*  snow,  their  master  spre-ads  his  fur  robe  for 
a  night’s  rest,  when  the  usual  light  be*gins  for 
each  dog’s  favorite  corner,  and  a  sail  time  has 
a  tiftli  or  sixth  dog,  e'specially  if  he  be  an  inter- 
lopi*r  or  new  comer. 

And  so  the  niglit  is  often  passed,  and  often 
epiite*  a  fall  of  snow  covers  the  sleepe*rs,  who 
are  wholly  oblivious  of  the  matter.  Fiist  the 
man  e*rawls  out,  and  thi*n  finding  four  humps 
in  the*  snow,  pokes  the  humps,  and  out  jump 
the  dogs  from  under  their  white*  coverliei. 
The*n  comes  the  harnessing,  without  any  break¬ 
fast  for  tlie  poor  animals,  on  account  eif  their 
pi  opeusity  to  hill  a8le(*p  after  e*ating.  They 
eat  a  little  snow  anil  start  off  friski  y,  and  if 
the*y  e*oulel  sjie’ak,  woulil  no  iloubt  say  they 
thought  their  lives  preferable  to  that  of  the 
pampered  pug  of  the  pres(*nt  day — which  no 
eloubt  they  are*,  if  wo  can  bi'lieve  the*  woiels  of 
gri*at  writer,  who  says  we  are*  what  our 
uses  ”  make  us. — The  Masterv. 


A  part  of  the*  briilge  still  remaini'il,  anil  crawl¬ 
ing  out  on  this  to  the  last  tie,  she  swung  her 
lantern  over  the  abyss  and  called  out  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  It  was  pitchy  dark  below, 
but  she  was  answered  faintly  by  the  engineer, 
who  had  crawled  up  on  some  of  the  broken 
timbers,  and  though  injured,  was  safe  for  the 
time  being.  From  him  the  girl  learned  that  it 
was  a  freight  train  that  had  gone  into  the 
chasm,  and  that  he  alone  of  that  train’s  hands 
hael  escaped.  He  urged  her,  however,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  e>nce  to  the  nearest  station  to  secure 
help  for  him  and  to  warn  the  approaching  ex¬ 
press  train  of  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 

The  girl  then  retraced  her  steps,  gained  the 
track  and  made  her  way,  with  all  the  speed 
that  the  gale  would  permit,  toward  Moingona, 
a  small  stati  ‘ii  about  one  mile  from  Honey 
Cree*k.  In  making  this  perilous  journey  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  cross  the  high  trestle 
bridge  over  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  500 
feet  in  length.  Just  as  she  tremblingly'  put 
her  foot  on  this  structure  the  wind,  rain,  thun¬ 
der,  and  lightning  were  so  appalling  that*she 
nearly  lost  her  balance,  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
save  herself,  her  sole  companion,  the  old  lan¬ 
tern,  went  out.  She  had  no  matches,  but  if 
she  had  had  thousands  of  them  they  would 
have  been  of  no  service  in  such  a  place  and  in 
such  a  storm.  Deprived  of  her  light,  she  could 
not  see  a  foot  ahead  of  her  save  when  dazzling 
flashes  of  lightning  revealed  the  grim  outlines 
of  the  bridge  and  the  seething  waters  beneath. 
Knowing  that  she  liadAio  time  to  lose  the  brave 
girl  threw  away  the  useless  lamp,  and  dropping 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  crawled  from  tie  to 
tie  across  the  high  trestle.  Having  gaineil  the 
ground  again,  she  ran  the  short  ettstance  re¬ 
maining  to  the  station,  told  her  story  in  bre^ath- 
less  haste,  and  fell  unconscious  at  the  feet  of 
tho  gaping  rustics,  who  in  their  eagerness  to 
know  her  adventure's,  forgot  the  terror  anil 
suspense  which  she  had  endured. 


CAUSE  FOB  COHPLAINT. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

“  I  don't  like  grandnin  at  all,”  said  Fri*d, 

“  I  don't  like  granelma  at  all,” 

And  lie  drew  his  face  in  a  eiueer  griinae'i* ; 

The  tears  were  ready  to  fall. 

As  he  gave  his  kitten  a  loving  hug. 

And  disturbed  her  nap  on  the  soft,  warm  rug. 

"  Why,  what  has  your  grandma  done  ?  ”  I  asked, 
‘‘  To  trouble  tho  little  boy  ?  • 

O  what  has  slie  done,  the  cruel  one. 

To  scatter  the  smile's  of  joy  ?” 

Througli  quivering  H|i8  the  answer  e*ame* 

“She — called — my — kitty — a — horriil — name." 

“She  dill  ?  are  you  sure*  ?”  and  I  kLsst'd  the*  tears 
Away  from  the  eyelids  wet. 

“  I  can  si'ari'e  believe  that  grnnelnia  woulel  grieve 
Tho  feelings  of  I'ither  pi't. 

What  did  she  say  ?  ”  “  Boo-hoo  !  ”  e*rieel  Fre*d, 

“  She*~calle*d — my— kitty — a — ‘  qiiadrirped  !  ’  ” 

— Harper’s  Young  Pe'opic. 

FROM  WINNIE'S  WINDOW. 

He  was  walking  along  the  street  gathering 
the  fresh  white  snow  into  lialls  and  throwing  it, 
boy-fashion,  in  nny  anil  every  direction.  When 
he  came  a<* mss  poor  raggeel,  forlorn  Carl,  who 
hail  been  trying  to  gather  up  a  little  fue*l  from 
the  streets  and  alleys,  he  pelted  him  as  he  hail 
done  ('verytliing  in  his  way  (except  well-dress¬ 
ed  pi'ilestriiino),  ami  laughed  to  see  the  misera¬ 
ble  fellow  c.iwer  against  the  wall. 

“  Why  doesn't  the  simpleton  throw  back,  and 
not  just  staiiel  there  and  take  it?”  he  laiigheil. 

It  was  only  sport  to  him,  well  clotheil,  warm 
and  vigiirous,  but  to  the  half-fed,  half-elad  Carl, 
suffi'i'ing  alri'aily  from  the  stinging  colei,  every 
dash  of  the  snow  was  torture.  But  his  perse- 
cutiir  iliil  not  .seem  to  realize  it  until  suihlenly  a 
sweet  chiliiish  voice*  calh'il  from  the  winelow 
ne*ar : 

‘•.4int  you  'shami*d  to  take*  what  Goil  .semis 
from  heaven  anil  use  it  to  make  folks  down 
hen*  fi*el  bail  ?  ’’ 

The  wi'll-ilressi  il  boy  lookeel  up,  laugheel  in 
an  I'lnbarrassed  way,  but  elmppeel  the  last  ball 
lie*  had  niouleleil  anil  i*xamine*il  his  victim  more 
attentively,  .as  if  .struck  with  a  new  thought. 

“Dill  I  hurt  you?”  he  asked,  with  careless 
gooel-nature.  “  I  elidn’t  mean  to  elo  th.at.  Here 
is  a  quarter  ;  you  i*an  buy  yourself  some  mit¬ 
tens  or — .something.”  Then  he  .strolleil  com- 
foitably  on,  anil  Carl  spi'il  away  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

“  That  maki'S  it  some  better,”  saiil  Winnie, 
rcttectively.  “But  wouldn’t  it  have  bi*en  nice, 
aunty,  if  he’el  give*n  him  the*  money  without 
throwing  any  balls?  ” 

I  lookeel  at  the  wistful  face  of  the  little 
preacher,  and  thought  how  ofte*n  the  gifts  Goel 
semis  us  from  lie*aven  are  used  to  “  hi;rt  the* 
folks  down  here  ” ;  how  riches  become  the 
liomp  and  splemlor  that  lift  us  away  from 
those  we  might  help;  how  influence  is  useel  to 
leael  astniy  inste*ael  of  to  guide  aright,  ami 
“  God’s  great  gift  of  speech,  abused,”  W’ounds 
ami  stings  where  it  shouM  bring  ble*ssing.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  silver  woulel  have  bee*n  better  apart  from 
the  blows,  little  Winnie.  We  learn  to  find  a 
deep  meaning  in  the  Bible- wore  Is,  so  often  re- 
pi'ateel,  of  Goel’s  “  loving-kindm*ss  ”  ami  “ten¬ 
der  mercy,”  when  we  be*gin  to  realize  how  much 
of  earth’s  kinelness  is  cari*le*8s,  not  loving,  ami 
its  mercy  so  very  far  from  tender. 


EARLT  AND  LATE. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

Will'll  Tom  was  a  boy  it  was  ofti'ii  saiil 
That  he*  never  waiiteel  to  go  to  bed  ; 

And  he*  ri'iilly  api)i*are*il  to  take  ili'liglit 
In  running  aiiout  the  stri*ets  at  night. 

Ah,  iniicb  too  long  woulel  have  been  the  elay. 

Anil  weary  eiioiigli  lie'el  have  heen  of  play. 

If  this  wide-awake  little*  e*ha|) 

Hail  not  exteMieleel  his  morning  iiaje. 

He*'il  sit  up  with  the  owls,  and  with  e*ye*s  as  bright 
.4s  theirs,  O  ever  so  late*  at  night ; 

But  no  one  hail  a  chane*e  to  remark 
That  Tliomas  ever  rose  with  the  lark. 

“  Early  to  be,*el  and  early  to  rise. 

Will  make  a  man  lie*althy,  we'^lthy,  anil  wise*,  ' 
Was  an  olil-fashioni*ei  notion,  Thomas  saiil, 

.4nel  well  enough  for  a  sliHipy-heail. 

But  as  Tom  gri*w  oleli*r  he  IctCthe  owls. 

.4nil  iniitati'il  eiomi'stie*  fowls 
By  going  to  lied — t)  not  as  he  used. 

But  as  soeiii  as  the*  i*hie*kens  be*gan  to  roost. 

.4nil  he*  hail  no  patience,  I've  hearel  them  say. 
With  those*  who  wanti'd  to  sleep  all  liay ; 

For  he  was  arounel  and  out  of  doors 
In  the  i*arly  morning,  eloing  his  i*hore*s. 

■Vnel  that  is  the*  way  we*  turn  about 
From  youth  to  age,  the*re  isn't  a  eloubt ; 

Anil  the  very  things  that  we  oiici*  ih'spised 
Bee*ome*  the  things  ttiat  are*  highly  prizeel. 

.4nel  if  whe*n  yon  are  young  yeni  take*  eleiighi 
In  being  up  with  the  owls  at  night, 

Whe*n  you  are  olel  you'll  think  it  altsurd 
To  e*e)|)y  the  ways  of  so  dull  a  birel. 

— Hari»er'8  Yi.>iiiig  People. 
-  • 

A  BRAVE  OIRL. 

The  Iowa  Legislative  Committee  ree*ently 
pri'seiited  Miss  Kate  She*lley,  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  with  a  gold  m(*dal  for  bravery, 

.\t  about  iliirk  on  the  (Ith  .of  July,  IHHI,  a 
steeiin  of  winel  ami  rain  of  unparulle*led  severity 
broke  over  this  ri’gion.  In  an  hour’s  time*  eve 
ry  creek  was  out  of  its  banks,  ami  the  Di's 
Me>im*s  Rivi'i'  had  risen  six  fe*et.  So  sudden 
was  the  Hooel  and  such  was  the  velocity  of  the 
wiml  that  houses,  barns,  lumber,  ami  all  porta¬ 
ble*  objects  within  reach  of  the  waters  were  lur¬ 
ried  away.  Looking  from  her  window,  which 
in  daylight  commanded  a  view  of  the  Honey 
Creek  railroael  bridge,  Kate  Shelley  .saw  through 
the  darkmsis  and  storm  a  locomotive  head¬ 
light.  A  second  later  it  ilroppeel,  ami  though 
the  cra.sh  which  it  must  have  maele  was  nejt 
percejitible  above  the  roar  of  the  wiml,  she 
knew  that  the  bridge  hud  gone  and  that  a  train 
of  cars  hail  fallen  into  the  abyss.  There  was 
no  one  at  home  but  her  mother  and  her  little 
brother  and  sister,  and  the  girl  understooil 
that  if  help  was  to  be  given  to  the  sufferers, 
anil  the  express  train,  then  nearly  ilue,  warned, 
she  would  have  to  unelertake  the  task  alone. 

Hastily  filling  ami  lighting  an  olel  lantern, 
and  wrapfiing  herself  in  a  waterproof,  she 
sallied  out  in  the  storm.  She  first  maeJe  an 
effort  to  reach  the  water’s  e*dge,  but  finding  that 
the  flood  was  alreaely  far  above  all  the  paths 
and  roadways,  and  realizing  that jhe  could  do 
nothing  in  or  near  that  mael  torremt,  she  climb¬ 
ed  painfully  up  the  steep  bluff  t<j  the  track, 
tearing  her  clothing  to  rags  on  the  thick  under¬ 
growth  and  lacerating  her  flesh  most  painfully. 


do,  my  son,  and  take  off  your  coat  and  make  a 
dust  in  the  world.  The  busier  you  are,  the  less 
devilti’j’  you  will  be  apt  to  get  into,  the  sweeter 
will  be  your  sleep,  the  blighter  and  happier 
your  holielays,  and  the  better  satisfied  will  the 
world  be  with  you. — Burdette. 


THE  CRICKETS  VIOLIN. 

BY  LAURA  F.  HINSDALE. 

‘.4h  me !  Ah  me !  ”  a  cricket  sale!, 

•  Graiidmotlier  Gray  has  gone  to  bed ; 

No  one  to  listen  but  little  Free! 

To  all  the  tunes  I  play, 

So  I  will  hop  away. 

‘  I'll  climb  the  chimney  and  begin 
To  play  my  dulcet  violin. 

Too  long  I’ve  waite*d  :  'tis  a  sin 
For  Genius  thus  to  stay 
Hid  from  the  light  away.” 

Poor  little  Fred  began  to  moan  : 

‘  Grandmother  Gray,  the  cricket’s  gone. 

And  jou  and  I  are  left  alone. 

.41as !  I  fear,”  he  said, 

“  The  Summertime  is  dead.” 

With  many  a  weary  hop-hop-hop 
The  cricket  reached  the  chimney-top. 

But  ah  !  the  people  did  not  stop;* 

None  heard  in  all  the  ilin 
The  cricket’s  violin. 

The  cricket  played  in  every  key 
From  do,  fa,  la,  to  do,  re,  mi. 

From  a,  li,  c,  to  x,  y,  z. 

He  played  both  slow  and  fast : 

The  heedless  crowd  went  past. 

Jack  Frost  came  round  and  njpped  his  Ikiw, 
Anil  then  the  music  was  so  low. 

The  cricket  cried  in  tone  of  woe, 

“  O  for  the  hearthstone  bed, 

The  I'ars  of  little  Free! !  ” 

— St.  Nicholas  tor  February. 


PLAYTHINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  AFRICA. 

The  girls  in  Africa,  as  elsewlicfe,  are  fond  of 
dolls;  but  they  like  them  be*st  alive,  so  they 
take  puiqilos  for  the  purpose,  ami  carry  them 
about  tied  to  their  backs,  as  their  mothers 
carry  babies.  Homo  of  them  “play  baby” 
with  little  pigs.  The  boys  play  shoot  with  a 
gun  made  to  imitate  the  “  white  man’s  gun.” 
Two  pieces  of  e*ane  tie*d  'together  make  the 
barrels,  the  stock  is  made  of  clay,  anil  the 
smoke  is  a  tuft  of  loose  cotton. 

lu  one  African  tribe*  the  boys  have  siiears 
made  of  reeds,  shielils,  bows,  an.l  arrows,  with 
which  they  imitate  their  father’s  doings;  and 
they  make  animals  out  of  elay,  while  their 
siste*rs  “jump  the  ropt*.”  Besides,  the  African 
children,  like  chilelren  all  ov€*r  the  world,  en¬ 
joy  themselves  “  making  believe.”  They  imi¬ 
tate  the  life  arouml  them,  not  jilaying  “  keep 
house,”  “go  visiting,”  or  “give  a  party,”  be¬ 
cause  they  see  none  of  the.se  things  in  their 
homes;  but  they  jiretend  building  a  hut,  mak¬ 
ing  elay  jars,  ami  crushing  corn  to  eat, 

'WHERE  WERE  DOLLS  FIRST  MADE  ? 

Noboeiy  knows,  but  they  have  lieen  useel 
sinije  very  early  times,  ami  by  chilelren  in  all 
countries,  s;ivagi*  as  well  as  civilized.  The 
large  st  manufai'torics  for  ilolls  are  in  England, 
anil  as  in  other  trailes,  there  is  a  very  minute 
eli vision  of  labor.  Home  i*arvo  the  heads  ami 
bodies,  others  paint  the  fiie*i*8  and  neck.s,  others 
prepare  legs  ami  anus,  ami  still  others  cut  out, 
sew,  and  put  on  tin*  dresses.  The  extent  to 
which  elolls’  glass  i*yes  are  manufactured,  is 
surprising.  One  firm  in  Birmingham  receiveel 
a  single  order  for  over  two  thousand  ilollars 
worth.  It  is  said  tliat  the  blue-eyed  dolls  are 
the  favorites  in  Englaml,  and  black-eyed  om*8 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Black  elolls  are 
imi'le  of  gutta  pereha  to  export  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  where*  they  are*  in  elemand  by  the  coloreel 
p<;i)j»le.— t'ongregationalist. 

•  —  - 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

An<l  then  reniembe*r,  my  son,  you  have  to 
work.  Whether  you  hamlle  a  jeick  or  a  pen,  a 
wheelbarrow  or  a  set  of  books,  eligging  ilitches 
or  editing  a  paper,  ringing  an  auction  bell  or 
writing  funny  thing.s,  you  must  work.  If  you  look 
arouml,  my  son,  you  will  see  the  men  who  are 
the  nuist  able  to  livetherestof  their  days  with¬ 
out  work  are  the  men  who  work  the  hardt*st. 
Don’t  be  afrahl  of  killing  yourself  with  over¬ 
work.  It  is  beyond  your  power  to  do  that,  on 
the  sunnyside  of  thirty.  They  die  sometimes, 
but  it’s  be*cau8e  they  epiit  work  at  six  P.  M.  and 
don’t  get  home  until  two  A.  M.  It’s  the  inter¬ 
val  that  kills,  my  son.  The  work  gives  you  an 
appetite  for  your  meals,  it  lends  solidity  to  your 
slumbers,  it  gives  you  a  perfect  and  grateful 
appreciation  of  a  holiday.  There  are  young 
men  who  do  not  work,  my  son  ;  but  the  world 
is  not  proud  of  them.  It  does  not  know  their 
names,  even  ;  it  simply  speaks  of  tnem  as  old 
Ho-and-so’s  boys.  Nobody  likes  them ;  the 
great,  busy  world  doesn’t  know  that  they  are 
there.  So  find  out  what  you  want  to  be  and 


PENGUINS. 

Think  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these 
(lueer  birds  looking  very  much  as  if  a  great 
school  of  little  chUdren  with  pinafores  were 
standing  on  a  desolate  island  !  Penguin  are 
found  in  general  very  far  South,  on  island 
near  the  lower  parts  of  South  America  or  Afri¬ 
ca.  They  usually  cover  barren  shores  where 
men  elo  not  live.  They  have  no  idea  of  fear, 
and  can  easily  be  knocked  ^'er.  In  the  water 
they  are  graceful,  beautifurbirds,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  roach  land  they  roll  and  waddle  most 
awkwardly,  falling  Hat  and  scrambling  up  again 
with  the  help  of  tlu^se  queer  flippers  which  are 
in  the  place  of  wings.  They  are  very  kinel  to 
their  young  ones,  and  feed  th6m  in  a  funny, 
way.  They  opeu  their  mouths,  and  in  goes  the* 
young  bird’s  head  ’way  down  to  the  mother’s 
or  father’s  throat.  You  see  the  young  bird  eats 
out  of  the  parent’s  crop. 

I  have  reail  a  very  interesting  account  of  how  i 
some  penguins  saveel  two  men’s  lives  ;  they 
were  two  Germans. 

There  are  three  islands  about  thirteen  huu- 
elred  miles  south  of  St.  Helena,  iiemrly  on  a 
line  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horf).  Tristan  d’Acunha,  the  ^rgest  of  the 
three,  has  eighty-four  inhabitant,  who  live  to¬ 
gether  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony,  without 
any  lawyers  orjuelge's.  The  son-in-law  of  the 
first  man  who  ever  lived  on  the  island  is  treat- 
eel  as  the  chief.  There  is  a  minister,  who  says 
that  there  is  no  elrunkenness  or  gross  wicked¬ 
ness  of  any  kinel  on  the  islanel.  Now  these  two 
Germans  thought  they  would  like  to  live  with 
these  plain  peojile,  but  perhaps  the  people  did 
not  care  to  have  them  ;  at  any  rate,  they  told 
them  they  woulel  elo  much  better  to  settle  on  an 
islanel  about  twi'iity  niih's  south  of  them.  The 
name  of  this  islanel  was  “  Inaccessible”  —  not 
a  promising  name,  was  it?  Htill  they  told  the 
two  Germans  that  se*als  were  plentiful  there, 
anil  they  eli'cieled  to  trj'  it.  Th(*y  built  a  hut  on 
a  smooth  place  near  the  shore,  with  a  beautiful 
waterfall  of  sweet  spring  water  near  them. 
Grefit  rocks  were  all  around  them,  but  by 
cat(*hing  holil  of  the  strong  grass  they  could 
climb  the  .steep  cliffs  and  get  up  to  the  high 
lanil,  where  were  wilel  jiigs  euiel  goats.  For  six 
months  they  iiveil  very  comfortably,  and  killed" 
a  good  many  seals.  Then  a  bad  accident  hap- 
pe*neel ;  they  set  tire  to  the  tussoek-grass,  and 
in  a  moment  their  only  way  of  climbing  out 
of'thelr  little  plain  was  gone.  As  the  boat  they 
had  brought  with  them  was  broken,  they  were 
shut  up  in  that  level  plain,  with  Winter  coming 
on  and  only  a  small  supply  of  vt'getables  which 
they  hail  raiseel  to  i*at.  The  poor  men  grew 
very  thin  ami  weak,  and  were  beginning  to 
despair  of  life  when  great  ttoeks  of  Penguins 
(.*anie  s*varming  up  the  beach.  The  Germans 
knockeel  over  some  of  the  young  ones,  and 
found  them  nice  I'ating,  though  the  old  ones 
tasted  rank.  In  a  few  weeks  they  were  able  to 
gi*t  plenty  of  pe*nguin  t*ggs — which  are  ilelicious 
I'ating — and  were  so  encourageel  that  when  a 
ship  stoppeel  at  the  islanel  they  sold  their  seal¬ 
skins  ami  eggs  anil  de*eiileu  to  stay  on.  But 
afti*r  a  year  more  they  were  tireil  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  penguins,  anil  took  passage*  on  a  ship  te  ► 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

They  saiil  tha^  the  penguins  came  in  great 
flocks,  remained  about  three  months,  and  then 
all  disaiepeared  in  one  night,  going  farther  south. 

Penguins  have  often  warneel  sailors  by  their 
crii'S  at  night,  that  they  were  sailing  too  near 
islands  which  were  hidden  by  the  elarkness. 
Their  cry  is  strangely  like  a  gruff-vi>iced  man 
crying  “  Wlui-at?  ”  Penguins  are  easily  tamed, 
and  in  Peru  they  are  maele  pets  of,  following 
their  masters  from  place  to  place.— Morning 
Star.  _ 

SPARROWS. 

[By  Mfh.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.] 

Little  birils  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires. 

Anil  chitte*r,  aiiel  flitter,  anil  fold  their  wings. 
Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 
Streteheil  always,  on  jeurpose*,  those  wonelerful 
strings ; 

Anil  [K'rhaps  the  thought  that  the  worlel  inspires 
Did  jilan  for  the  birds  ainoiig  other  things. 

Little*  blrels  sit  on  the  slender  lines. 

And  the  news  of  the  worlel  runs  uneler  their  feet : 
How  value  rises  anil  now  de*clini*s. 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet ; 

Anil  all  the  while,  'mid  the  soundless  signs. 

They  chirp  their  small  gosslpings,  foolish  ami 
sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  oar  lives— 

Hope's  and  joys  and  acts  of  to-dajr ; 

Anil  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrives. 

Nor  catch  what  tho  hlilden  lightnings  say ; 

Yet  from  enel  to  e*nd  Hie  meaning  airlves. 

And  His  word  runs  unelerneath  all  tbe  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightning,  then, 

Ajiart  froln  jlmt  which  abient  It  eUAgs  V  [lumi 
Are  the  thoughts  anil  tho  worka  aaelChe  prayers  of 
Only  sparreiws  that  light  e^n  God’s  %elegraj^ 
strings— 

Holeling  a  moment  anil  gone  again .? 

Nay ;  Ho  planniHl  for  the  blrels  with  the  larger 
things. 

WORKING  EUVANTS. 

Through  the  courti*8y  of  nn  English  gentle¬ 
man,  at  the  head  e4  ike  largest  business  qf 
this  kind  in  the  city  «»f  .Haulmain,  we  wiTo  In- 
viti'd  to  a  thorougUinvMiiigntkm.  'VYejadskhil 
as  the  8toriL*8  are  which  are  told  of  the^e 
elephants  m  the  timbeer  business,  we 
disappointed  in  their  sagacity  and  power 
seeing  them  at  work. 

There  were  nine  of  these  mammoth  vrcaHWrcs 
employeel  in  this  yard.  Hovcral  of  thqnumber 
had  been  at  it  for  twenty-flve  years.  Eilph  one 
can  lift  a  log  weighing  a  ton,  and  drag  logs 
weighing  three  times  tiiat.  The  logs  are  drog- 
geel  to  the  pile,  lifted  and  laid  with  the  ends  all 
even,  fitted  on  to  ea<*h  other  one  after  another, 
small  pieces  picked  up  and  laid  by  themselves. 
'J'wo  elephants  will  work  together  In  placing 
the  timber,  the  one  lifting  while  the  other  push¬ 
es  into  position,  and  all  this  is  done  quietly, 
slowly,  without  a  word  of  direction  from  any 
one.  A  native  is  perched  on  the  animal’s  neck, 
with  his  bare  feet  braced  behind  the  great  ears, 
and  with  his  toc*s  and  feet  manages  tliis  huge 
iiving  machine.  When  an  elephant  is  warm  he 
fans  him.self  with  his  own  ears,  and  when  some 
insect  bothers  him  he  picks  up  a  ohip,  and 
scratches  his  own  leg  as  handily  as  though  he 
was  a  tenth  the  size.  It  is  a  curious  fact  about 
these  elephants  that  they  can  be  their  own  phy¬ 
sicians.  When  one  of  them  is  overworked  or 
ill,  he  is  sent  out  with  his  keeper  to  the  jungle, 
where  he  selects  for  himself  such  eating  here 
and  there  among  the  herbs  as  he  feels  he  needs, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  is  ready  again  for  work. 
— From  Rouiul  the  World  Letters,  by  Mrs. 
Bainbridge. 
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Changes  in  the  James  river  have  made  an 
island  of  Jamestown,  completely  separating  it 
from  the  mainland,  and  about  all  that  remains 
of  the  first  English  settlement  of  Virginia  is 
the  dismantled  tower  of  the  old  church.  It 
was  here  that  Pocahontas  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  was  baiRized  by  the  name  of 
Rebecca.  The  font  used  on  that  occasion  now 
stands  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church,  Wil- 
lianjsburg.  Here  also  Pocahontas  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1613  to  John  Rolph. 

There  is  a  free  railroad  in  Oakland,  Cal.  That 
city  is  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  with 
a  iKJiiulation  of  45,(X)0.  The  Central  Pacific 
Company  needed  a  way  directly  through  it, 
and  the  principal  street  afforded  the  best 
route ;  but  the  people  were  reluctant  to  have 
the  thoroughfare  spoiled,  and  only  consented 
with  the  provision  tBat  no  fares  should  be  col¬ 
lected  for  rides  within  the  cori)orate  limits. 
There  are  several  stations  on  this  peculiar  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  and  the  resitlents  use  the 
trains  freely. 

.VT  death’s  dook. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Richards  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  gives 
us,  under  date  of  June  14th,  1882,  tlie  following  ac- 
coinit  of  what  Compound  Oxygen  did  for  an  oUl 
lady  seventy  years  old,  who"  a  year  ago  was  at 
death’s  door : 

“Compound  Oxygen  has  done  a  fine  work  here 
in  the  person  of  a  lady  near  seventy.  She  had  a 
pulmonary  attack,  coughed  in(*essantly,  and  be¬ 
came  greatly  reduced — in  fact,  was  <‘ompletely 
prostrated.  The  physicians  said  that  they  could  do 
no  more  for  her,  and  that  her  end  was  at  hand. 
She  used,  after  this,  one  Treatment,  and  was  so 
much  relievetl  that  she  could  endure  life.  But  in 
two  or  tlvree  months  she  was  ayain  at  death's  door. 
Her  family  were  called  in  tt)  say  farewell,  and  she 
gave  them  her  dying  charge.  But  not  really  dying, 
one  of  the  daughters  asked  if  the  Compound  O.xygen 
had  ceased  to  do  her  good.  ‘O !  no,’ she  replied, 
‘  hut  1  have  been  without  it  for  some  time.’  A 
treatment  was  inimediately  procured.  This  was 
about  one  year  ago.  Now  she  is  doing  work  for  her 
family,  and  going  out  risiting  in  her  carriage  for 
miles  in  the  country.” 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  contaiinng 
a  histoi'y  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  tree.  ,4ddn‘S8  Drs. 
Stakkey  a  Palen,  110!)  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 
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do  with  the  profits  in  the  case.  Some  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  conveniently  breed 
their  stock,  but  can  better  afford  to  buy,  but 
many  might  raise  their  own,  and  would  do  so, 
did  they  realize  how  much  there  is  in  favor  of 
the  practice.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
our  valuable  heifer  calves  for  veal  is  most  sure¬ 
ly  a  heavy  draught  upon  the  profits  that  might 
be  made  by  our  dairymen.  Too  much  of  our 
stock  now  c  'me  from  sections  where  very  little 
effort  is  made  at  improvement  by  weeding  out 
inferior  animals. 
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ABOUT  WOOD  Ain)  COAL  ASHES. 

Wood  ashes  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizers  that  a  farmer  can  apply  to  his  soil. 
Ash  from  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  said  by 
chemists  to  contain  ninety-six  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  thirty-three  pounds  of  lime,  six  pounds  of 
magnesia,  three  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  be¬ 
sides  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  great 
their  manurial  value  is.  For  root  crops  of  all 
kinds,  grasses,  clover,  Ac.,  they  will  be  found 
jusjwhat  is  neodeu  to  stimulate  and  feed  the 
crop.  The  ash  is  the  mineral  element  of  any 
v^etable  structure,  and  therefore  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  its  growth.  As  an  application  to  re¬ 
claim  marsh  land,  the  effect  of  ashes  is 
often  wonderful.  The  burnt  lands  in  the 
Huron  peninsula  will  have  their  productive¬ 
ness  greatly  increased  by  the  burning  of  the 
forests  that  covered  them,  and  farmers  there 
will  receive  great  benefit  in  the  future  from  the 
clearing  of  the  lands  and  the  depositing  of  the 
ashes  from  the  burned  forest  upon  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  stiff  soil  friable, 
sifted  coal  ashes  (where  they  can  be  readily 
had)  are  better  than  sand.  They  are  more 
easily  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  salts  like¬ 
wise,  though  their  merit  is  principally  mechan¬ 
ical.  I  liad  a  patch  of  clay  over  trap-rock  that 
after  a  rain  took  on  the  consistence  of  putty, 
I  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Vegetable  manuJ^ 
it  scorned,  and  the  spade  cut  it  as  though  it 
was  skim-milk  cheese.  The  place  was  made 
the  receptacle  of  the  Winter’s  ashes.  Two 
years  after  it  was  dug  >ip  in  the  Fall  through 
a  mistaken  order.  Next  Spring  I  manured  it 
and  had  it  dug  over.  Then  I  planted  it,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  with  melons.  They  were  a 
striking  success.  More  than  th.it,  the  friabil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  remained  permanent. 
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with  and  surrounding  the  eyes  are  relaxed. 
This  condition  is  much  more  favorable  for  sleep 
than  for  mental  activity  or  for  deep  thought. — 
Chambers’s  Journal. 

New  Method  of  Tooth-Drawing. — A  dentist 
of  Geneva  has  invented  a  new  and  ingenious 
process  of  tooth-drawing.  A  smtiU  s<iuare  of 
india-rubber,  pierced  with  a  central  hole,  is 
pushed  over  the  tooth  till  the  uppt'r  part  of  the 
root  is  reached.  The  india-rubber  gradufilly 
contracts,  pulls  on  the  root,  and  the  offending 
tooth  is  finally  enucleated,  without  causing  the 
patient  any  pain  whatever.  Four  or  five  days 
are  generally  required  to  complete  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Very  slight  bleeding  and  a  slight  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  gum  are  the  only  inconveniences  ex¬ 
perienced.  M.  Paul  Bert  brought  this  ingenious 
method  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in 
Paris,  when  M.  Galipi)e  remarked  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  already  known,  and  quoted  a  case  in 
support  of  its  efficacy,  in  which  a  young  girl 
had  placed  a  ring  of  india-rubber  rouml  her 
two  front  incisors,  and  forgot  she  ha<l  done  so, 
the  result  being  that  she  lost  the  teeth. — Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal. 

How  Colds  are  Caught. — A  person  in  good 
health,  with  fair  play,  easily  resists  cold.  But 
when  the  health  flags  a  little,  and  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  stomach  or  the  nervous  system, 
a  chill  is  easily,  taken,  and  according  to  the 
weak  spot  of  the  individual,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  cold,  or  pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  jaundice. 
Of  all  causes  of  “  cold,”  probably  fatigue  is  one 
of  the  most  cffioient.  A  jaded  man  coming 
home  at  night  from  a  long  day’s  work,  a  grow¬ 
ing  youth  losing  two  houis’  sleep  over  evening 
parties  two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  young 
lady  heavily  “  doing  the  season,”  an<l  young 
children  at  this  festive  season  overfed,  and 
with  a  short  allowance  of  sleep,  are  common 
instances  of  the  victims  of  “  cold.”  Luxury  is 
favorable  to  chill-taking.  Very  hot  rooms,  soft 
chairs  and  feather-beds  crt*ate  a  sensitiveness 
that  leads  to  catarrhs.  It  Is  not,  after  all,  the 
“  cold  ”  that  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  an¬ 
tecedent  conditions  that  give  the  attack  a 
chance  of  doing  harm.  Some  of  the  worst 
colds  happen  to  those  who  do  not  leave  the 
house,  or  even  their  bed,  and  those  who  are 
most  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
who,  by  good  sleep,  moderate  cold  hatliing, 
and  regular  habit.s,  preserve  the  tone  of  their 
nervous  sj’stem  and  circulation. 
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teachers.  Farmers  would  like  to  give  their 
families  a  first-class  education,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  the  best  positions  in  so¬ 
ciety,  if  they  were  able  to  do  it  after  sustaining 
themselves  honoralily.  O  yes,  if  they  had  re¬ 
sources  like  the  sun,  they  would  rejoice  to  be 
generous  as  the  day. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  lash  a  willing  horse  and 
lay  the  hardest  burdens  on  those  least  likely  to 
complain.  We  really  know  of  no  other  men 
who  pay  out  more  of  their  income  for  education 
than  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  nowhere  else  is 
school  money  better  spent  in  producing  useful, 
practical  results ;  and  if  either  the  rural  rich 
or  poor  fail  to  get  a  useful  education,  they  have 
themselves  to  blame. 

In  early  days,  when  we  were  hewing  a  home 
out  of  the  forest,  and  had  only  plain  living  and 
plain  thinking,  every  man  who  sent  a  scholar 
to  the  school  sent  half  a  cord  of  wood  to  warm 
the  schoolhouse,  besides  paying  a  rate  bill  if 
there  was  not  enough  of  public  money  to  pay 
the  teacher.  No  poor  man  sends  any  wood  or 
pays  any  rate  bill  now.  Those  who  are  careful 
and  industrious  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  those 
who  are  laay  and  wasteful,  and  spend  money 
for  whiskey  and  tobacco,  get  their  children 
educated  for  mdliing.  In  this  great  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  every  man 
should  be  free  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
buy  his  own  clothes  and  educate  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  I  take  it  farmers  do  their  whole  duty 
when  they  give  the  whole  community  a  good 
common  school  education ! 

If  the  teachers,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  and 
the  story-writers  want  a  classical  education, 
they  are  as  able  to  pay  for  it  as  the  farmers  ; 
they  are  the  parties  who  are  going  to  be  bene¬ 
fited.  The  bright  boys  ”  who  are  too  good  to 
be  farmers,”  should  not  impose  burdens  and 
levy  taxes  on  “  the  dull  clodhoppers  ”  who  stay 
at  home,  and  very  sieldom  come  to  the  place 
where  one  gets  his  money  back.  The  men  who 
are  highly  educate  1  may  well  speak  in  favor  of 
more  taxes  and  higher  education,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  “  blowing  their  own  horn.”  We 
are  told  that  the  great  State  of  Michigan  is 
rich  enough  to  give  every  intelligent  person  a 
first-class  eilucation.  Perhaps  so,  but  some  of 
us  farmers  are  in  more  need  of  a  first-rate  wag¬ 
on  than  our  sons  are  of  a  first-rate  ornamental 
education.  If  “  the  lucky  bag  ”  should  prove 
large  enough  to  supply  both  parties,  it  might 
promote  harmony  between  the  farmer  and  the 
scholar.  Willi.am  Lambie. 

Ypellantl.  _ 
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ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 
Attomeys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents, 

'^est  Union,  Fayetto  Co.,  Iowa. 


It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  arc  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC." 


Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

rpEN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
hours.  Has  a  population  of  25,000;  three  railroads;  tif- 
teen  grist  mills;  tweuty-flve  creameries;  nine  banks;  seven 
newspapers;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  Is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  ha-s  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  We  loan 
money  on  cultivated  land.  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-lhlrd 
Its  cash  value,  at  7  i)er  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- 27  YEAiW’  EXPERIEN'CF.  IS  THIS  COUNTY - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  in  all  coses  principal  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  <who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  than  high  Interest). 

Address  ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


Broadway  and  fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 


50  Ciiriuine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULIMTS.  FONTS, 
TABLETS.  Ac.,  Ac. 


REFERENCES  BY  PERMISSION: 

Juo.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 

Fayette  County  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Genova,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ex-Llout.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  S.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


BEST  OFFER  OF  ALL!  postage  stauips  I 
(rro»^'oPrss;i!"*50*  CHOICE  NEW  SEEDS 

seeds  in  each,  all  the  following:  .Veic  torus  Oiamnnil 
raunim  (41)  distinct  sorts  and  an  endless  variety  of  shades 
mixed);  Double  .4ster  (12  colors)'  Uerfreso  (llK)  kinds  mix¬ 
ed)  :  Velvet  Flotrer  ( 8  colors) ;  A'eir  yieotiaria  (large, 
white,  very  fragrant) :  Chri/eanihemom  (8  vars.) ;  .Veir  Km- 
prror  I’eiuniae  (20  varieties  iiiixetl.  lliiest  strain  ever  of¬ 
fered):  A>ir  Dnar/  While  Camli/iufl  (each  l.laiit  a  iK)rfeot 
IXKiuet):  Canterhurn  Bell  (Seniors);  (cream  color 

with  black  spots);  Double  l‘orlulara  (8  cols.);  Meir  fair;/ 
Queen  Sloek  (profusion  of  lovelv  pink  flowers);  Clarkia 
(10  vars.)  New  Catalo)ruo,  wltli  elegant  Plate  of  Pansies 
in  10  colors.  Oc.,  or  free  with  seeds. 

I..  \V.  (.OOilEI.I..  Seed  Grower.  Amherol,  .Hnss. 


We  have  a  choice  list  of  Improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
$18  to  $;«)  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  anil  go  West  to 
locate  In  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan- 
Uiges  of  the  religious,  social, and  school  privileges  thul  you 
arc  accustomed  to,  and  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  had  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
to  >is,  and  we  will  furnish  all  neede.l  infonnatlon. 

.Address  ZEIGLER  .1;  WEED. 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


Salt  Salmon  for  Supper. — Cut  some  smoked 
salmon  in  the  very  thinnest  poasible  slices  ; 
lay  them  neatly  on  pieces  of  buttered  toast, 
sprinkle  with  pepper,  ami  put  inbi  the  oven 
just  long  enough  to  get  quite  hot. 

To  Preserve  Lemons.  —  Lemons  will  keep 
better  and  fresher  in  water,  than  under  any 
other  conditi'.n.  Put  in  a  crock  Mini  covered 
with  water,  they  can  be  preserved  in  Winter 
for  two  or  tliree  months.  Riiiew  the  water 
every  two  or  three  days.  Another  housewife 
says  :  When  lemons  an>  cheap,  it  is  pnidimt  to 
lay  in  a  good  store  of  them,  lus  they  will  ke<‘p 
well  by  running  a  fine  string  througli  the  nib 
at  the  end,  and  hanging  tliem  up  in  a  diy  place, 
taking  care  that  they  lio  not  touch  each  other. 

Mt'stard  Sauce. — A  teaeupful  of  dry  mustard, 
a  tablespsonful  of  fine  sugar,  one  of  olive  oil 
ami  a  little  salt,  to  be  well  mi.xed  with  the  yolk 
of  a  hard-boile«i  egg,  rubbed  down.  Then  add 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  suffieiently  li(iuefy  it, 
ami  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve. — The  Ca¬ 
terer. 

Indian  Carps. — To  make  iierfeet  Indian  cakes 
use  om*  pint  of  .sour  milk,  one  Ix'atmi  )*gg,  one 
small  tabkspoonful  of  light  brown  sugar,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  in  this  a  mixture  of 
two  jiarts  Indian  rmvil  ami  one  part  wheat  flour, 
until  you  have  a  stiff  batter.  Aild  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  ami  tliin  to  the  propi-r  consistency 
with  sw'oet  milk.  This  will  make  about  twenty 
iarg»'  pancakes. 

When  to  Marry. — Prospisdive  brides  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  there  are  thirty-two 
•  lays  in  the  year  on  whieli  it  is  unlucky  to  mar¬ 
ry,  ai'eording  to  the  authority  of  a  maiiuseiipt 
dated  in  the  Ht’teenth  eenturv.  These  ilays  are 
Jan.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  10, 15  ;  Feb!  0,  7,  18  ;  Mareli  1, 
6,  8  ;  Api  il  (5,  11 ;  May  5,  0,  7  ;  June  7,  15 ;  July 
.5,  19  ;  August  15.  19  ;  Sept.  0,  7  ;  Get.  6  ;  Nov. 
15,10;  ami  Dee.  15, 10.  1'7.  Cons)*<pieiitly  Jan¬ 
uary  is  the  worst  month,  and  October  the  best 
month  in  the  yiqir  lor  marriag)*. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  best  either  boiled  or 
steamed,  and  then  browned  in  the  oven.  If 
you  boil,  use  as  little  water  as  will  cook  them  ; 
this  makes  them  dryer  and  sweeter.  Then 
cook  rapidly,  until  a  fork  will  go  through  them 
rather  easily.  When  done  remove  the  skins, 
place  in  a  liot  oven,  and  brown  thoroughly 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  if  rather  wet,  they 
may  remain  in  half  an  hour. 

Excellent  Sauce  for  Fish  is  made  by  putting 
one  cup  of  milk  and  one  <Mip  of  water  on  the 
fire  to  lieat.  Wlieii  it  is  hot  stir  in  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  tlmir  that  you  have  mixed 
with  a  litth*  cold  water,  so  that  there  are  no 
lumps  left  in  it.  Beat  and  tlien  strain  tlinn- 
eggs,  and  stir  them  in  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  popper  ami  salt  to  suit  your 
taste.  Pour  this  over  the  fish. 


Will  be  mailed  CDEE^Oall  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  *  nCE  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.“»r 


Ix't  It  1)0  forever  reinetnbere.l  that  the 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


A  Source  of  Danger. — -A  curious  instance  of 
the  kindling  of  a  fin'  by  means  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  tiie  sun’s  rays  by  a  gh  bular  water- 
bottle  through  which  tli(*y  pa.ssed,  is  related  by 
a  eorrespomlent  of  La  Nature.  The  <lay  was 
cold,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  the  bot¬ 
tle,  an  onion-slyiped  flask,  filled  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  perfect  lens,  sat  upon  the  table. 
The  starting  of  the  tire,  wliieb  wouM  have 
caused  great  damage  if  the  relater  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  had  not  been  presc'iit  to  extinguish  it,  was 
reveah'd  by  the  smoke.  A  di'liberate  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  next  day,  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  in  kindling  a  fire  by  this  means. 

Ghosts  in  Plenty. — (Tlio.st.s  are  about  to  en¬ 
joy  a  tremendous  “  liooni  ”  in  England,  where  a 
guide-book  to  haunted  houses  is  on  tlie  eve  of 
publleatlon.  “  London  alone,”  says  The  OloJie, 
“  it  is  becoming  generally  known,  literally 
swarms  with  haunti'd  housi's.  As  f<ir  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
one  of  the  many  thousand  parishes  is  without 
its  ghost,  though  it  is  singular  that  few,  if  any, 
should  enjoy  thi'  posses.sion  of  more  than  one. 
That  a  serious  belief  in  ghosts  is  on  tbi'  in¬ 
crease,  is  obvious  enough  to  any  one  wlio  re¬ 
members  the  s<'<)rn  with  which  sueli  personages 
were  treated  in  print  some  five  and  twenty 
years  ago.” 

The  English  Mile. — M.  Faye  has  explained 
why  it  takes  sixty-nine  and  a  half  English 
miles  to  make  a  degree,  instead  of  sixty,  as  was 
probably  intended  when  the  mile  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  English  goograpliers  deduced 
their  mile  from  Ptolemy,  ainl  Ptolemy  refers  to 
Eratosthenes.  Eratosthenes  measured  the  are 
of  the  meridian  on  the  basis  of  tlie  di.stance  be¬ 
tween  Syene  ami  Ale.xandria,  in  Egypt,  wnieh 
gave  709  stadia  to  the  degree.  Ptolemy  says 
that  he  veiifK'd  the  measurements  of  Eratos¬ 
thenes  and  found  the  same  r<*siilt,  which  he 
gives,  however,  as  500  stadia  to  the  degree. 
The  <li.«erepaney  arises  from  a  change  wliich 
took  place  in  tlie  standard  of  the  foot— of 
which  600  went  to  the  stadium— during  the  400 
years  between  Eratosthi'iies  ami  Ptolemy.  Era¬ 
tosthenes  used  the  anciint  Egyptian  foot, 
whieli  is  shorter  tliaii  ours,  wliile  Ptolemy  used 
the  Philett'rian  foot,  which  is  longer  than  ours. 
MaJiing  allowance  for  tnis  difference,  the  two 
measurements  agree.  The  English  geograph¬ 
er-  in  making  their  ea.leulation  believed  that 
Ptolemy  had  used  still  another  foot,  the  Gro<'k 
foot,  which  is  one  and  a  half  hundredths  longer 
tluin  ours,  but  shorter  than  the  one  ho  did 
actually  ase.  If  the  English  geographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  strained  this  valua¬ 
tion  ever  so  little,  ami  had  carried  it  to  live 
one- hundredths,  they  would  have  found  630 
English  feet  for  the  stiidium,  which  they  be- 
lieveil  to  be  600  Greek  fetd,  ami  these  630  feet, 
or  210  yards,  multiplied  by  500,  would  give 
them  105,000  yards  for  the  degree,  and  exactly 
1,700  yanis  for  the  mile. 


OETTOrO  POTATOES  EARLY. 

Some  years  ago  I  coneeive<l  the  i<lea  of  plant¬ 
ing  my  potatoes  with  shoots  to  them.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  sprouts  suggested  the  idea  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  carried  out  the  plan,  and  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  have  followed  it  for  three 

J^ears.  A  few  weeks  before  planting  time  I  so- 
ect  my  seed  potatoes,  and  set  them  in  a  warm 
place  to  sprout.  By  the  time  my  ground  is 
ready,  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  in 
length.  The  potatoes  are  handled  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  break  the  growth,  and  cut  up  in  suit¬ 
able  sizes,  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  strong 
shoot  is  left  to  each  piece.  The  sets  must  be 
put  into  the  ground  carefully,  of  course,  or  the 
shoots  will  be  broken  off.  As  growth  oom- 
mences  at  once,  the  green  tops  sliow  in  a  few 
“ — days.  There  is  easily  a  saving  of  two  weeks’ 
time  at  the  start.  Those  who  have  rather  low 
ground  which,  cannot  lie  worke  1  very  early  in 
.  Spring,  as  I  have,  will  timl  this  method  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  their  neighbors 
on  higher  ground,  with  success.  By  July  10th 
I  was  using  fine  Beauty  of  Hebroiis  (an  excel¬ 
lent  early  sort,  by  the  way),  plante*!  April  25th. 
They  were  not  then  fully  ripe,  though  the  y<'l- 
low  tint  in  the  leaves  was  getting  (iuit<*  pere*‘[)- 
tible.  Generally  the  tops  are  (lea<l  at  this  date, 
but  an  unusually  fine  poUtto  .season  kept  them 
growing  later  this  year. 

Potatoes  in  general  do  best  on  a  newly-turn¬ 
ed  sod.  Where  land  is  old  and  not  over  fertile, 
six  cords  of  manure  ami  tlirec  humlrefl  poumls 
of  superphosphates  (according  to  a  writer  in 
the  Home  Farm,)  are  none  too  much  to  the 
acre.  Spread  the  manure  broadcast,  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  well  with  the  soil,  and  apply  the  phos¬ 
phates  in  the  hill.  For  seed  I  have  found  the 
size  most  desirable  for  the  table  the  best,  cut¬ 
ting  them  so  as  to  give  two  eyes  and  no  more 
to  the  hiil.  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  tliat  a  small  piece  of  the 
“seed  end,”  where  the  eyes  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  had  better  be  discarded  for  s(*ed.  Over¬ 
grown  potatoes  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
overgrown  ones,  with  but  few  in  a  hill,  and 
these  of  inferior  <iuality,  and  in  planting  small 
ones,  the  tr'iidom-y  is  to  grow  small  ones  more 
and  more  from  year  to  year.  I  believe  in  good 
seed,  and  have  come  to  the  eoiielusion  that  po¬ 
tatoes  designed  forsee)!  should  never  be  stored 
in  large  quautitie.'^,  and  also  that  they  are  more 
reliable  when  dug  soon  after  they  are  ripe.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  they  are  injureil  for  Uible 
use  by  lying  in  the  ground  after  they  aie  ripe, 
and  still  more  if  stored  in  such  (juantities  as  to 
cause  them  to  sweat. 


Is  the  host  and  shorte.st  route  to  aai  from  I'hleaRo  and 
Coiiiiell  Bluffs  (Omnha),  nud  that  It  Is  preferred  ))}•  all  well 
IMisted  travellers  when  passtii);  to  or  from 


It  also  oiierates  the  best  mute  a))il  the  short  Hue  between 


^^For  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils,\^All  Plai 

Every  sack  tested  for  vitality.  All  tested  in  Gardens  for  purity  a.nd  valck, 
CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIHT  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

8wd  Storeat  home.**SMcl  for'Catalugue.  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  C0.,R0Clie8ter.HY.aii(l  Clicafi 


Mllwankee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls. ;  Winona,  Owatonna.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  .Mg'ma,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa ;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Roekford,  Ill.,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  iiolnts  at  superlorltycn- 
Joye.3i*)' the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DAV  C'O.ACIIES, 
whlc^^iAs  tliA  fliiont  that  liunian  art  anU  Inicouuity  oan 

create;  Its  P.4LATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance;  Its  P.AL.AC'E  DRAAV- 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebratecl 

ITOZlTH-'TrESTEXllT  DI2TI1T&  CARS, 

the  like  of  which  arc  not  run  by  any  rdher  mail  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  Is  a.sserted  that  IT  IS  THE  REST  EttUlP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  TIIE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  intere.st  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  ILshlng  grounds,  are  aceessllile  by  tlie  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  .5,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passynger  conduetors  eonstanlly  earing 
for  Its  millions  of  |>atmns. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
lirst-class  aceommodatlons.  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  jioorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  aud  Hummer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Inforinatlou  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 


lOu  1884.  the  result  of  thlrtr  Tears’ experleaee  au  • 

Urower,  will  be  seat  free  to  all  who  appl^ 
All  my  Seed  It  warranted  to  be  tWish  and  tme  W 
name,  so  Ihr  thnt  shonid  It  prove  otherwise,!  uprea 
to  rellll  orders  amtls.  Hy  oolleotlon  of  Tcaetahlw 
Seed,  one  of  the  must  extensive  to  be  fkmnd  la  aap 
Ameiiran  Catalocae,  is  a  larM  nartof  It  of  mv 
MBP  ^  o’vn  growing.  As  the  orlgual  Intradnoer  ef 
IQg  Eclipse  lieet,  Burbank  Polatoen,  MarhIcheaZ 

iW  Earty  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  scores  w 

F  other  new  Vegetables,  1  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  pnh, 
Ue.  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plank 
■IT  peed  wUl  be  finuiA  mj  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  I.  H.  GREGORY,  Sflfld  Grower.  Marblehead,  Matt. 


£AtAL0^ 


« CATARRH 


And  Diseases  of  the 
HEAD,  THROAT  &  LUNGSl 

Can  l>e  taken  at  home.  No  case 
incurahie  when  our  questions 
arc  ^)ropcrly  answereil.  Write 
for  cirrular#,  testimonials,  etc,, 
REV.  T.  F.  CIllLt»8s  Troj,  Qkl» 


GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CTIIC.YGO,  ILL. 


INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


[BEGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870. 


Capital,  $750,000 


Security  as  good  in  every  way  aw  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  7.  I.<)an»  run  8  to  5  yearx.  Interest 

semi-annual.  7  per  cent  agalu,  probably,  after 
February  Ist.  1^84.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars.  If  you 
have  money  to  loan,  .\ddress 


HEALTH  FAKAORAPHS, 


How  Tt)  Treat  SuDDf:N  Wounds. — The  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  t)f  the  lectures  by  tlie  Society  for 
Instruction  in  First  .\i<l  to  the  Injiiri’d,  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Woodbridge  of  this  city,  was 
“  What  to  Do  in  Casewf  a  Sudden  Wound  when 
a  Surgeon  is  not  at  Hand.”  He  said  in  jiart: 
An  iiiexperienecd  person  would  naturally  close 
tlie  lips  of  the  wountl  as  (juiekly  as  possible, 
aud  apply  a  bandage 


Xzi.tez*ej9t  .  Of  CA-ix^.xra.n.tooci. 

Payments  of  Interest  Prompt  as  Covernment 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  Jjf  f  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  Oct.  1873,  to  Oct.  1883;  8,14-8. 

Aggregate  amount,  ...  -  $5,049,700 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  -  $1,594,500 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  1,663. 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $833,600 

AH  duty  paid— no  loss  or  arrears. 

Amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  by  these  matured  mortgages  in 

Five  years,  ...  -  $416,800 

AH  paid  on  presentation  of  Coupons  at  Bank. 

Total  amount  of  interert  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  -  $2,428,100 

Number  of  Investors  In  these  mortgages.  1200,  each  one  can  testify  that  all 
our  representations  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms  and  testimonials  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address 

The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Co., 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  M..  iger,  243  Broadway.  ^  I 


BAISE  THE  HEIFESS. 

Under  this  heading  the  New  England  Farmer 
advises  fanners  to  raise  their  best  heifer  calves 
instead  of  selling  them  for  veal  and  then  buy¬ 
ing  cows  to  take  their  place.  The  editor  has 
tried  both  buxiug  and  raising  cows,  and  finds 
the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  meth¬ 
od.  A  call  tliat  is  raiseil  on  the  farm,  if  kindly 
treated,  feels  very  much  as  though  she  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  farm,  if  not  to  the  family,  and  be¬ 
comes  attached  .t  >  her  own  pfisture  and  home, 
while  a  purchased  animul  is  almost  sure  to  be 
lonesome  and  homesick  when  first  put  in  with 
a  herd  of  strange  and  perhaps  vicious  animals. 
Besides,  there  is  a  iieculiar  interest  to  the  born 
farmer  in  stu'lying  the  growth  of  the  young  an¬ 
imals  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month,  and  in  giving  them  the  training  neetlful 
to  make  them  trusty  and  tractable  ;  while  the 
regard  they  will  always  manifest  for  their  kind 
keeper,  and  finally  ttie  full  growth  aud  mature 
product  of  all  the  care  and  attention  that  have 
been  bestowed,  are  rewanls  that  none  can  fully 
appreciate  ex<?ept  those  who  have  had  this  ex¬ 
perience.  As  a  I  urtber  reason,  the  Farmer  says ; 

But  there  is  money  profit  in  raising  one’s 
ow’n  stock,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  to  be  ile- 
rivetl  from  the  operation.  If  every  quart  of 
milk  fed,  every  five  minutes  spent,  and  every 
pound  of  gr.188  and  hay  consumed  were  charg¬ 
ed  for  at  full  m»...  '  for  material  and  la¬ 

bor,  it  is  probable  tliaTYiiv  profit  would  be  hard 
to  figure  out,  but  one’s  time  spent  in  feeding 
calves  migUt  otherwise  not  be  used  at  all  for 
any  profitable  purposes,  and  the  food  that  is 
given  should  not  be  chargetl  at  full  market 
rates,  unless  due  credit  is  given  for  the  manure 
made  and  saved  from  the  growing  animal.  The 
actual  draft  upon  the  farm  by  raising  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  just  about  what  the  body  of  the  animal 
would  be  worth  as  fertilizer,  if  ground  up  and 
spread  upon  the  land.  If  one  will  purchase 
and  use  as  many  pounds  of  animal  dust  from 
our  fertilizer  makers,  for  each  animal  sold  off 
the  farm,  as  the  animal  would  make,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  farm  should  grow  poorer 
from  raising  and  selling  stock.  The  cost  of 
raising  woukl  then  be  measured  chiefly  by  the 
cost  of  the  labor  require*!  for  producing  the 
food  the  animal  consumes,  and  that  shouM  al¬ 
ways  be  less  than  the  price  it  would  bring  in 
market  It  is  often  saitl  by  fanners  who  raise 
their  heifers,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  expense 
incurred  each  day  or  week,  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
they  do  the  payment  of  the  full  price  of  a  grown 
oow  when  purchased.  Now  the  truth  is,  the 
expense,  as  we  have  shown,  may  be  actually 
lees  where  the  animal  is  reared  than  where 
bought.  Of  course  one’s  locality  has  much  to 


If  the  wGun<l  is  bleed¬ 
ing  freely,  but  no  artery  is  spouting  blood,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  it  with  water 
at  an  or* linaiy  temperature.  To  every  pint  of 
water  add  either  live  grains  *>f  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  or  two  and  a  half  teasp*)onfuls  of  carbolic 
acitl.  If  the  acid  is  used,  add  two  tabh'spoon- 
fuls  of  glycerine  to  prevent  its  irritating  the 
wouii*l.  If  tliere  is  neither  of  tliese  articles  in 
the  liouse,  add  four  table8p*x)nfuls  of  borax  t*i 
the  water.  Wash  the  wound,  close  it,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  compress  of  a  folde*l  scpiare  of  cotbm  or 
linen.  Wet  it  in  the  s*'lution  used  f*ir  washing 
the  wouikI,  and  bandage  down  quickly  ami 
firmly.  If  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  a  sponge 
•lipped  in  very  h**t  water,  and  wrung  out  in 
elotii,  should  be  applied  us  quickly  as  possible. 
If  this  is  not  available,  use  ice  or  cloths  wrung 
out  in  ice  water.  If  a  large  vein  or  artery  is 
spouting,  it  must  be  stoppe*!  at  once  by  c*)m- 
pression.  This  may  be  done  by  a  rubber  tube 
woun*l  round  the  arm  tightly  above  the  elbow 
or  above  the  knee,  where  the  pulse  is  felt  to 
beat  ;  or  an  improvised  tourni*iuet  may  be 
useil.  A  hard  a^le  or  a  stone  is  placed  in  a 
folded  haiidkerclWf,  an*l  rolled  firmly  in  plac*\ 
This  ban*iage  is  then  placed  so  that  the  hard 
object  rests  on  the  point  when'  the  artery  beats, 
and  is  tied  loosely  around  the  arm.  \  stick  is 
then  thrust  through  the  loose  bandage,  and 
turned  till  the  How  of  bl*>od  ceases. — Scientific 
American. 

How  TO  Fall  Asleep. — I  had  often  noticed 
that  when  engaged  in  de^'p  thought,  particular¬ 
ly  at  night,  there  seemed  to  be  something  like 
a  compression  of  the  eyelids,  the  upper  ones 
especially,  and  the  eyes  themselves  were  appa¬ 
rently  turned  upward,  as  if  looking  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  This  invariably  occurred ;  an*!  the 
moment  that,  by  an  effort,  I  arrested  the  course 
of  thought,  and  treed  the  mind  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  it  was  engaged,  the  eyes  resumed 
their  normal  position,  and  the  compression  of 
the  lids  ceased.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  one 
night  that  I  would  not  allow  the  eyes  to  turn 
upward,  but  keep  them  determinedly  in  the  op¬ 
posite  position,  as  if  looking  down,  an<l  having 
done  so  for  a  short  time,  I  found  that  the  mind 
did  not  revert  to  the  thoughts  with  which  it 
ha*l  bei'n  occupied,  and  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I 
tried  the  plan  again  with  the  same  result,  and 
after  an  experience  of  two  years,  I  can  truly 
say  that  unless  something  especially  annoying 
or*  worrjing  occurred,  I  have  always  been  able 
to  go  to  sleep  shortly  after  retiring  to  rest. 
There  may  occasionally  be  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  eyes  in  Uie  ixisitioii  I  have  desi'rib- 
e<l,  but  a  determined  effort  to  do  so  is  all  that 


S.  ]VXfiil  Stetiriisli 

Sail  from  New  York  erery  Saturday  for 


ONE  THING  AM)  ANOTIIEK 


From  Pier  2D,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  W  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  PreuaUl  $21. 


In  the  museum  of  the  Nebraska  State  .\gri- 
cultural  College  has  lately  been  placed  a  spe*'- 
imen  of  O.sage  orange  w*)o*l  from  a  tree  l.'W 
years  old,  an*l  afterwards  biirie*!  for  some  2(K) 
years.  The  woixl  is  hard,  el*ise-graine<l,  takes 
an  excellent  polish,  and  shows  strikingly  the 
durable  qualities  of  this  lumber. 

Tlie  number  of  Freneh-siieaking  inhabitants 
in  British  North  .\meriea  is  1,298,929,  of  whom 
1,073, H2<l  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  102,743 
in  Ontari*),  .56,635  in  New  Brunswick,  41,219  in 
Nova  Se*)tia,  10,751  in  Prince  E*lward  Island, 
9.949  in  Manitoba,  2,896  in  the  Territories,  ami 
916  in  British  Ctilumbia.  The  French  poimia- 
tion  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  increases, 
while  the  English-siieaking  population  is  de¬ 
creasing. 

Ill  a  recent  lecture  at  Glasgow,  Prof.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  that  the  magnetic  jiole  is  at  present 
near  Boothia  Felix,  more  than  a  thou.sand  miles 
west  of  the  geographical  jiole.  In  1657  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  needle  showed  the  iiosition  of  the 
magnetic  i>ole  to  be  due  north.  It  luul  been 
eastward  before  that ;  it  then  liegan  to  point 
westward,  and  this  westward  variation  continu¬ 
ed  to  increase  until  1816,  when  the  maximum 
was  attained  ;  it  has  since  steadily  diminishecl, 
and  in  1976  it  will  again  i>ointtothe  true  north. 

The  Ht.  Albans  (Vt.)  Me.ssenger  takes  issue 
with  the  papers  that  say  Vermont  farming  is 
going  to  decay,  and  shows  by  the  census  re¬ 
turns  that  in  the  last  decade  the  poiiulation 
has  increaserl  1,735,  the  number  of  farms  5  per 
cent.,  the  tillable  acres  •213,0(M);  while  the  bar¬ 
ley  crop  was  10u,0i)0  bushels  larger  than  ten 
years  ago,  corn  4(X).(liK)  bushels  larger,  hay  30,- 
009  tons,  and  oats  140,(KI0  bushels.  Butter  has 
gained  8,000,090  pounds,  cheese  has  lost  3,000,- 


Anchor  Line  Drafts  i»sue*l  at  lowest  rales  are  jiabl  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotian*!,  and  Iceland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Bunk  of  Tours,  &c.,  ai<ply  to 


TROY,nN.  y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Cburrh  Bells.  Illustrated  C;ataIogue  malle*!  free. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Beils  and  Chimei 
for  Church-$.  Tower  Cfoc»s.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  end 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MC’HHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^For  1IS4  la  an  Elegant  Book  of  190  Fagei. 

.*1  Colored  Plates  of  FhOWMIfS  and 
)  Tegetablei,  and  more  than  1000  Xllnttra- 
tione  of  the  cheh  est  Flowen*,  I’lntita  and 
VK(«f*'TABl4KS«  and  DirertiofH  for 
Growing.  It  i.e  liand8oine  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  liolidny  I'reNent. 
l^nd  on  your  name  and  l’oAtoffi<  e  addreM, 
with  lOcent^and  wewilliieiid  you  acopy, 
pofAt-paid.  Thi-4  i.s  not  aounrterof  itacoKt. 
f  It  Is  jirinted  in  both  Kiiglieh  and  fierntan. 

If  you  afterwanls  onler  aewis  d^iuct  the 
^  lOrentJA.  VICK’S  SEEDS  AKE  THE  BEST 
IK  THE  WORLD.  The  Ff/)RALGL’IDE  will 
tell  liow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK'S  IllaNtrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
32  Pages,  a  C’olorwl  Plate  in  every  numtier 
and  many  flue  Fngravings.  Price  fl.25  a 
year;  Five Co|iies  for |5.  Sperin»en  num¬ 
bers  sent  for  lucenU;  3  trial  copies  25  cU. 
^  a  A  Address, 


MENEELYBELL  FOUNDRY 

Favoralilv  known  to  the  public  since 
•I82fi.  Church,  Chapel.  School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneeiy  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Han  a  Fail  dllferent  from  aU 
others,  la  ctip  shape,  with  Self 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  *S  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Fount  Att’y*.  Wuhlaiton.  D.  0. 


_  ^QSENSIBLCW  it**,lfioallpo.ltjon.of t^body 
P.*’***^*  back  the  intM« 

Ola  is  held  sei  urely  uay  and  night,  and  a  radical  dtin 
certain.  It  Is  caey,  durable  and  cheap.  BentbvmaiL  GlBk 
oola»Crt»e.  KMUMTOI  THtW  Uh«  CUsagai  iC!? 


A  superb  lllUHtrate*!  $1  monthly  free  one  yemr  to  all 
that  enclose  this  a<l.  to  us  now  with  12c.  tor  iKigtage. 
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f  ARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

COUHTRT  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Editor :  Those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  country  life  are  very  apt  to  thick  that 
farmers  are  seifish,  close-fisted,  and  not  willing 
to  give  the  rising  generation  a  good  education. 
It  is  easy  for  well-to-do  people  to  tell  tlie  farm¬ 
ers  to  build  good  schoolhouses,  to  get  maps, 
globes,  and  the  best  books  and  fine  school  fur¬ 
niture,  r^ardless  of  expense,  as  well  as  the  best 
teachers.  Farmers  would  like  to  give  their 
families  a  first-class  education,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  the  best  positions  in  so¬ 
ciety,  if  they  were  able  to  do  it  after  sustaining 
themselves  honorably.  O  yes,  if  they  had  re¬ 
sources  like  the  sun,  they  w’ould  rejoice  to  be 
generous  as  the  day. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  lash  a  willing  horse  and 
lay  the  hardest  burdens  on  those  least  likely  to 
complain.  We  really  know  of  no  other  men 
who  pay  out  more  of  their  income  for  education 
than  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  nowhere  else  is 
school  money  better  spent  in  producing  useful, 
practical  results ;  and  if  either  the  rural  rich 
or  poor  fail  to  get  a  useful  education,  they  have 
themselves  to  blame. 

In  early  days,  when  we  were  hewing  a  home 
out  of  the  forest,  and  had  only  plain  living  and 
plain  thinking,  every  man  who  sent  a  scholar 
to  the  school  sent  half  a  cord  of  wood  to  warm 
the  schoolhouse,  besides  paying  a  rate  bill  if 
there  was  not  enough  of  public  money  to  pay 
the  teacher.  No  poor  man  sends  any  wood  or 
pays  any  rate  bill  now.  Those  who  are  careful 
and  industrious  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  those 
who  are  laay  and  w’asteful,  and  spend  money 
for  whiskey  and  tobacco,  get  their  children 
educated  for  nothing.  In  this  great  laud  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  every  man 
should  be  free  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
buy  his  own  clothes  and  educate  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  I  take  it  farmers  do  their  whole  duty 
when  they  give  the  whole  community  a  good 
common  school  education ! 

If  the  teachers,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  and 
the  story-writers  want  a  chissical  education, 
they  are  as  able  to  pay  for  it  as  the  farmers  ; 
they  are  the  parties  who  are  going  to  be  bene¬ 
fited.  The  bright  boys  “  who  are  too  good  to 
be  farmers,”  should  not  impose  burdens  and 
levy  taxes  on  “the  dull  clodhoppers”  who  stay 
at  home,  and  very  seldom  come  to  the  place 
where  one  gc'ts  his  money  back.  The  men  who 
are  highly  educate  1  may  well  speak  in  favor  of 
more  taxes  and  higher  education,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  “  blowing  their  own  horn.”  We 
are  told  that  the  great  State  of  Michigan  is 
rich  enough  to  give  every  intelligent  ptrson  a 
first-class  education.  Perhaps  so,  but  some  of 
us  farmers  are  in  more  need  of  a  first-rate  wag¬ 
on  than  our  sons  are  of  a  fii’st-rate  ornameuLil 
education.  If  “  the  lucky  bag  ”  sliould  prove 
large  enough  to  supply  both  parties,  it  might 
promote  harmony  between  the  farmer  and  the 
scholar.  Wiloiam  Lambik. 

Ypsllanti. 

GETTIHG  POTATOES  EARLY. 

Some  years  ago  I  coneeiveil  the  idea  of  j>lant- 
ing  my  potatoes  with  shoots  to  them.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  sprouts  suggested  the  idea  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  carried  out  the  plan,  and  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  have  followed  it  for  three 
years.  A  few  w’eeks  before  planting  time  I  se¬ 
lect  my  seed  potatoes,  and  set  them  in  a  warm 
place  to  sprout.  By  the  time  my  ground  is 
ready,  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  in 
length.  The  potatoes  are  handled  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  break  the  growth,  and  cut  up  in  suit¬ 
able  sizes,  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  strong 
shoot  is  left  to  each  piece.  The  sets  must  be 
put  into  the  ground  carefully,  of  course,  or  the 
shoots  will  be  broken  off.  As  growth  com¬ 
mences  at  once,  the  green  tops  show  in  u  few 
toys.  There  is  ea.sily  a  stiving  of  two  weeks’ 
time  at  the  start.  Those  who  have  rather  low 
CTOund  which,  cannot  l>e  workel  very  early  in 
Spring,  as  I  have,  will  find  this  method  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  their  neighbors 
on  higher  ground,  with  success.  By  July  10th 
I  was  using  fine  Beauty  of  Hebrons  (an  excel¬ 
lent  early  sort,  by  the  way),  planted  April  2r)th. 
They  were  not  then  fully  ripe,  though  the  yel¬ 
low  tint  in  the  leaves  was  getting  (piite  i)ercei)- 
tible.  Generally  the  toi)s  are  dead  at  this  date, 
but  an  unusually  fine  potato  seasiui  kept  them 
growing  later  this  year. 

Potatoes  in  general  do  best  on  a  newly-turn¬ 
ed  sod.  Where  land  is  old  and  not  over  fertile, 
six  cords  of  manure  and  three  hundred  pounds 
of  superphosphates  (according  to  a  writer  in 
the  Home  Farm,)  are  none  too  much  to  the 
acre.  Spread  the  m.inure  broatleast,  incoipo- 
rate  it  well  with  the  soil,  and  apply  the  phos¬ 
phates  in  the  hill.  For  seed  I  have  found  the 
size  most  desirable  for  the  table  the  best,  cut¬ 
ting  them  so  as  to  give  two  eyes  and  no  more 
to  the  hid.  I  am  not  yet  cpiite  sun*,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  small  piece  of  the 
“seed  end,”  where  the  eyes  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  had  better  be  discarded  for  seed.  Gver- 
grown  potatoes  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
overgrown  ones,  with  but  few  in  a  hill,  and 
these  of  Inferior  (piality,  and  in  planting  small 
ones,  the  tendency  is  to  grow  small  one's  more 
and  more  from  year  to  year.  I  believe  in  good 
«ee<i,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  po¬ 
tatoes  designed  for  seed  should  newr  be  stored 
in  large  quantities,  and  also  that  they  are  more 
reliable  when  dug  soon  after  they  are  ripe.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  they  are  injured  for  Bible 
use  by  lying  in  the  ground  after  they  aie  ripe, 
and  still  more  if  stored  in  such  (juantities  as  to 
cause  them  to  sweat. 


RAISE  THE  HEIFERS. 

Under  this  heading  the  New  England  Farmer 
advises  farmers  to  raise  their  best  heifer  calves 
instead  of  selling  them  for  veal  and  then  buy¬ 
ing  cows  to  take  their  place.  The  editor  has 
tried  both  bu>iug  and  raising  cows,  and  finds 
the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  meth¬ 
od.  A  cult  tliai  is  raised  on  the  farm,  if  kindly 
treatetl,  feels  very  much  as  though  she  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  farm,  if  not  to  the  family,  and  be¬ 
comes  atta«*hed.t  •  her  own  pasture  and  home, 
while  a  purcluised  animal  is  almost  sure  to  be 
lonesome  and  homesick  when  first  put  in  with 
a  herd  of  strange  and  perhaps  vicious  animals. 
Besides,  there  is  a  {)eculiar  interest  to  the  born 
farmer  in  studying  the  growtii  of  the  young  an¬ 
imals  from  day  to  day  and  from  mouth  to 
month,  and  in  giving  them  the  training  nee<lful 
to  make  them  trusty  and  tractable  ;  while  the 
regard  they  will  always  manifest  for  their  kind 
keeper,  and  finally  the  full  growth  and  mature 
product  of  all  the  care  and  atlention  that  have 
been  bestowed,  are  rewards  that  none  can  fully 
appreciate  except  those  who  have  had  this  ex¬ 
perience.  As  a  I  urther  reason,  the  Farmer  sjiys : 

But  there  is  money  profit  in  raising  one’s 
own  stock,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  operation.  If  every  quart  of 
milk  fed,  every  five  minutes  spent,  and  every 
pound  of  gniss  and  hay  consumed  were  charg¬ 
ed  for  at  full  mr».^  ’  niaterial  and  la¬ 

bor,  it  is  probable  tliaTYn^  profit  would  be  hard 
to  figure  out,  but  one’s  time  spent  in  feeding 
calves  migl^t  otherwise  not  be  useil  at  all  for 
any  profitable  purposes,  and  the  food  that  is 
given  should  not  be  charge^l  at  full  market 
rates,  unless  due  credit  is  given  for  the  manure 
made  and  saved  from  the  growing  animal.  The 
actual  draft  upon  the  farm  by  raising  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  just  about  what  the  body  of  the  animal 
would  be  worth  as  fertilizer,  if  ground  up  and 
spread  upon  the  land.  If  one  will  purchase 
and  use  as  many  pounds  of  animal  dust  from 
our  fertilizer  makers,  for  each  animal  sold  off 
the  farm,  as  the  animal  would  make,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  farm  should  grow  poorer 
from  raising  and  selling  stock.  The  cost  of 
raising  woiild  then  be  measured  chiefly  by  the 
cost  of  the  labor  retiuired  for  producing  the 
food  the  animal  consumes,  and  that  should  al¬ 
ways  be  less  than  the  price  it  would  bring  in 
market  It  is  often  sai«i  by  fantiers  who  raise 
their  heifers,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  expense 
incurred  each  day  or  week,  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
they  do  the  payment  of  the  full  price  of  a  grown 
oow  when  purchased.  Now  the  truth  is,  the 
expense,  as  we  have  shown,  may  be  a<*tuully 
lees  where  the  animal  is  reared  than  where 
boaght.  Of  course  one’s  locality  has  much  to 


do  with  the  profits  in  the  case.  Some  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  conveniently  breed 
their  stock,  but  can  better  afford  to  buy,  but 
many  might  raise  their  own,  and  would  do  so, 
did  they  realize  how  much  there  is  in  favor  of 
the  practice.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
our  valuable  heifer  calves  for  veal  is  most  sure¬ 
ly  a  heavy  draught  upon  the  profits  that  might 
be  made  by  our  dairymen.  Too  much  of  our 
stock  now  cf>me  from  sections  where  very  little 
effort  is  made  at  improvement  by  weeding  out 
inferior  animals. 

ABOUT  WOOD  AND  COAL  ASHES. 

Wood  ashes  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizers  that  a  farmer  can  apply  to  his  soil. 
Ash  from  the  wood  of  the  beecl.  is  said  by 
chemists  to  contain  ninety-six  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  thirty-three  pounds  of  lime,  six  pounds  of 
magnesia,  three  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  be¬ 
sides  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  great 
their  manurial  value  is.  For  root  crops  of  all 
kinds,  grasses,  clover,  &c.,  they  will  be  found 
jusj  what  is  needed  to  stimulate  and  feed  the 
crop.  The  ash  is  the  mineral  element  of  any 
vegetable  structure,  and  therefore  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  its  growth.  As  an  application  to  re¬ 
claim  marsh  land,  the  effect  of  ashes  is 
often  wonderful.  The  burnt  lands  in  the 
Huron  peninsula  will  have  their  pro<iuctive- 
ness  greatly  increased  by  the  burning  of  the 
forests  that  covered  them,  and  farmers  there 
will  receive  great  benefit  in  the  future  from  the 
clearing  of  the  lands  and  the  depositing  of  the 
ashes  from  the  burned  forest  upon  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  stiff  soil  friable, 
sifted  coal  ashes  (where  they  can  be  readily 
had)  are  better  than  sand.  They  are  more 
easily  disseminated  through  the  m{iss,and  con¬ 
tain  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  salts  like¬ 
wise,  though  their  merit  is  principally  mechan¬ 
ical.  I  had  a  patch  of  clay  over  traji-rock  that 
after  a  rain  took  on  the  consistence  of  i)Utty. 
I  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Vegetable  manuftfe 
it  scorned,  and  the  spade  cut  it  as  though  it 
was  skim-milk  cheese.  The  place  was  made 
the  receptacle  of  the  Winter’s  ashes.  Two 
years  after  it  was  dug  up  in  the  Fall  through 
a  mistaken  order.  Next  Spring  I  manured  it 
and  had  it  dug  over.  Then  I  i)lanted  it,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  with  melon.s.  They  were  a 
striking  success.  More  than  that,  the  friabil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  remained  permanent. 

THE  HOlINEHOLl). 

Salt  Salmon  for  Supper. — Cut  some  smoked 
salmon  in  the  very  thinnest  possible  slices  ; 
lay  them  neatly  on  pieces  of  buttered  toast, 
S|)rinkle  with  pepper,  and  put  into  the  oven 
just  long  enough  to  get  quite  hot. 

To  Preserve  Lemons.  —  Lemons  will  keep 
better  and  fresher  in  water,  than  under  any 
other  conditi'in.  Put  in  a  crock  Mnd  covered 
with  water,  they  can  bo  preserved  in  Winter 
for  two  or  three  months.  Renew  the  wat('r 
every  two  or  three  days.  Another  housewife 
says  :  When  lemons  ar<*  cheap,  it  is  pru(h*nt  to 
lay  in  a  good  store  of  them,  as  they  will  keej) 
well  by  running  a  fine  string  through  the  nib 
at  the  end,  and  hanging  them  up  in  a  diy  place, 
tiiking  care  that  they  (lo  not  touch  each  other. 

Mustard  Sauce. — A  teacui)ful  of  dry  mustard, 
a  tablespsonful  of  fine  sugar,  one  of  olive  oil 
ainl  a  little  salt,  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  yolk 
of  a  hard-boile<l  egg,  rubbed  down.  Then  add 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  suniciently  liipiefy  it, 
and  strain  it  through  a  fitie  sieve. — The  Ca¬ 
terer. 

Indian  CAKts. — To  make  jicrfect  Indian  cakes 
use  one  pint  of  sour  milk,  one  beati'ii  egg,  one 
small  tabh'spoonful  of  light  brown  sugar,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  in  this  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  Indian  meal  ami  one  part  wheat  flour, 
until  you  have  a  stiff  batter.  Add  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  ami  thin  to  the  proper  consistency 
with  sweet  milk.  This  will  make  about  tw’enty 
large  {>aiieakt*s. 

When  to  Marry. — Prosptvtive  brides  may’ 
be  iutc'rested  to  learn  that  tlu're  are  thirty-two 
flays  in  the  year  on  which  it  is  unlucky  to  mar¬ 
ry,  according  to  the  authority  of  a  manuscript 
dated  in  the  fifteenth  centurv.  Tlu'se  days  are 
Jan.  1,  2,  4,  a,  7,  10,  I.') ;  Feb!  (!,  7, 18  ;  Alarch  1, 
0,  8  ;  .\inil  0, 11  ;  May  5,  <5,  7  ;  June  7,  15 ;  July 
5,  10  ;  .August  15.  10  ;  Sept.  6,7  ;  Oct.  6  ;  Nov. 
15,  16  ;  ami  Dec.  15, 16.  17.  Consf*<juently  Jan¬ 
uary  is  tin*  worst  month,  and  October  the  best 
month  in  the  year  for  marriagf*. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  best  either  boiled  or 
steamed,  and  then  browned  in  the  oven.  If 
you  boil,  use  as  little  water  as  will  cook  them  ; 
this  makes  them  flrycr  and  sweeter.  Then 
cook  rajiidly,  until  a  fork  will  go  through  them 
rather  easily.  When  done  remove  the  skins, 
place  in  a  ht>t  oven,  and  brown  thoroughly 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  if  rather  wet,  they 
may  rf'inain  in  half  an  hour. 

Excellent  Sai  ce  for  Fish  is  made  by  putting 
one  ciq)  of  milk  and  one  cup  of  water  on  the 
fire  to  heat.  When  it  is  hot  stir  in  a  heai)- 
ing  teaspoonful  of  thuir  that  you  have  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water,  so  that  there  an*  no 
lumps  left  in  it.  Beat  and  then  strain  thriM? 
eggs,  and  stir  them  in  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  pepi»er  and  salt  to  suit  your 
taste.  Pour  this  over  the  fish. 


HEALTH  PAKAGRAPHS. 

How  TO  Treat  Scdden  Wocnds. — The  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  f)f  tin*  lectures  by  the  Society  for 
Instruction  in  First  .Aid  to  the  Injured,  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Wooflbriflge  of  this  city,  was 
“What  to  Do  in  Ca.se«f  a  Sudden  Wound  when 
a  Surgeon  is  not  at  Ham  1.”  He  .said  in  part: 
An  inexperienced  p(*rson  would  naturally  close 
the  lips  of  the  Avound  as  (piickly  as  possible, 
and  ap[)ly  a  bandage.  If  the  wouml  is  bleed¬ 
ing  freely,  but  no  artery  is  spouting  blood,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash  it  with  water 
at  an  onlinary  tempf'ratiire.  To  every  pint  of 
water  add  either  five  grains  of  corrf*sive  subli¬ 
mate  or  two  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  carbolic 
acid.  If  the  acid  is  used,  add  two  tiiblespoon- 
fuls  of  glycerine  to  prevent  its  irritating  the 
wound.  If  there  is  neither  of  tln*8e  ai  tides  in 
the  house,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  borax  to 
the  water.  Wash  the  wouml,  close  it,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  compress  of  a  folde<l  sipiare  of  cotton  or 
linen.  Wet  it  in  the  solution  used  for  washing 
the  wound,  and  bandage  down  quickly  and 
firmly.  If  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  a  sponge 
dii>ped  in  very  hot  water,  ami  wrung  out  in 
cloth,  should  be  applied  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  this  is  not  available,  use  ice  or  cloths  wrung 
out  in  ice  water.  If  a  large  vein  f)r  artery  is 
spouting,  it  must  be  .stopped  at  once  by  com¬ 
pression.  This  may  be  done  by  a  rubber  tube 
wound  round  the  arm  tightly  above  the  elbow 
or  above  the  knee,  where  the  pulse  is  felt  to 
beat  ;  or  an  improvised  tourni(iuet  may  be 
usetl.  .A  hard  i^le  or  a  stone  is  placed  in  a 
folded  handkerctifff,  and  rolled  firmly  in  place. 
This  bandage  is  then  placed  so  that  the  hard 
object  rests  on  the  point  where  the  artery  beats, 
and  is  tied  loosely  around  the  arm.  A  stick  is 
then  thrust  through  the  loose  bandage,  and 
turned  till  the  How  of  blood  ceases. — Scientific 
American. 

How  TO  Fall  Asleep. — I  had  often  noticed 
that  when  engaged  in  de**p  thought,  particular¬ 
ly  at  night,  there  seemed  to  be  something  like 
a  compression  of  the  eyelids,  the  iqiper  ones 
especially,  and  the  eyes  themseU’es  were  apjia- 
rently  turned  upward,  as  if  looking  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  This  invariably  occurred ;  and  the 
moment  that,  by  an  effort,  I  arrested  the  course 
of  thought,  and  treed  the  mind  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  it  was  engaged,  the  eyes  resumed 
their  normal  position,  and  the  compression  of 
the  lids  ceased.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  one 
night  that  I  would  not  allow  the  eyes  to  turn 
upward,  but  keep  them  determinedly  in  the  op¬ 
posite  position,  as  if  looking  down,  an<l  having 
done  so  for  a  short  time,  I  found  that  the  mind 
did  not  revert  to  the  thoughts  with  which  it 
had  been  occupied,  and  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I 
tried  the  plan  again  with  the  e^ame  result,  and 
after  an  experience  of  two  years,  I  can  truly 
say  that  unless  something  especially  annoying 
or*  worrjing  occurred,  I  Lave  always  been  able 
to  go  to  sleep  shortly  after  retiring  to  rest. 
There  may  oceasionally  be  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  ey«*8  in  Uie  position  I  have  describ- 
'  ed,  but  a  determined  effort  to  do  so  is  all  that 


is  required,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  kept  in  the 
down-looking  position,  it  will  be  found  that 
composure  and  sleep  will  be  the  result.  It 
may  be  said  that  as  the  continued  effort  to 
keep  the  eyeballs  in  a  certain  position  so  di¬ 
verts  the  attention  as  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
disagreeable  subject  with  which  it  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  sleep  will  follow  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  to 
some  extent  correct ;  and  if  so,  it  is  well  that 
by  means  so  simple  and  so  easily  adopted, 
such  a  desirable  result  can  be  secured.  But  I 
think  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  rea¬ 
son.  The  position  in  which  the  eyes  should  be 
kept  is  the  natural  one  ;  they  are  at  ease  in  it ; 
and  when  there  is  no  compression  of  the  lids  or 
knitting  of  the  brows,  the  muscles  connected 
with  and  surroumling  the  eyes  are  relaxed. 
This  condition  is  much  more  favorable  for  sleep 
than  for  mental  activity  or  for  deep  thought. — 
Chambers’s  Journal. 

New  Method  of  Tooth-Drawing. — A  dentist 
of  Geneva  has  invented  a  new  and  ingenious 
process  of  tooth-drawing.  A  small  siiuare  of 
india-rubber,  pierced  with  a  central  hole,  is 
pushed  over  the  tooth  till  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  is  reached.  The  india-rubber  gradually 
contracts,  pulls  on  the  root,  and  the  offending 
tooth  is  finally  enucleated,  without  causing  the 
patient  any  pain  whatever.  Four  or  five  days 
are  generally  required  to  complete  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Very  slight  bleeding  and  a  slight  swell¬ 
ing  oi  the  gum  are  the  only  inconveniences  ex¬ 
perienced.  M.  Paul  Bi'i’t  brought  this  ingenious 
method  before  the  Acndemie  den  Scienren  in 
Paris,  when  M.  Galippe  remarked  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  already  known,  and  quoted  a  case  in 
support  of  its  efficacj',  in  which  a  young  girl 
had  placed  a  ring  of  india-rubber  rouncl  her 
two  front  incisors,  and  forgot  she  had  done  so, 
the  result  being  that  she  lost  the  teeth. — Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal. 

How  Colds  are  Caught. — A  persmi  in  good 
health,  with  fair  play,  easily  resists  cold.  But 
when  the  health  flags  a  little,  and  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  stomach  or  the  nervous  system, 
a  chill  is  easily,  taken,  and  according  to  the 
weak  spot  of  the  individual,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  cold,  or  pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  jaundice. 
Of  all  causes  of  “  cold,”  probably  fatigue  is  one 
of  the  most  cflioient.  A  jaded  man  coming 
home  at  night  from  a  long  day’s  work,  a  grow¬ 
ing  youth  losing  two  houis’  sleep  over  evening 
parties  two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  young 
lady  heavily  “  doing  the  season,”  and  young 
children  at  this  festive  season  overfcil,  and 
witii  a  short  allowance  of  sleep,  are  common 
instances  of  the  victims  of  “  cold.”  Luxury  is 
favorable  to  chill-taking.  A^’ery  hot  rooms,  soft 
chairs  and  feather-beds  create  a  sensitiveness 
that  leads  to  catarrhs.  It  is  not,  after  all,  the 
“  cold  ”  that  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  an¬ 
tecedent  conditions  that  give  the  attack  a 
chance  of  doing  harm.  Some  of  the  worst 
colds  hapiien  to  those  who  do  not  leave  the 
house,  or  even  their  bed,  and  those  who  are 
most  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
who,  by  gi>0(l  .sleej>,  moderate  cold  bathing, 
and  regular  habits,  preserve  the  tone  of  their 
nervous  sj’stem  and  circulation. 

SCJENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  Source  of  Danger. — A  curious  instance  of 
the  kindling  of  a  fire  by  :neans  of  the  concen- 
tration  of  tlie  sun’s  rays  by  a  glebular  water- 
bottle  through  which  they  pa.ssed,  is  related  by 
a  correspoinlent  of  La  Nature.  The  day  was 
c(dd,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly;  the  bot¬ 
tle,  an  onion-slyijx'd  tlask,  filled  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  perfect  lens,  sat  upon  the  table. 
The  starting  of  the  fire,  which  would  have 
caused  great  dam.-ige  if  the  relater  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  had  not  been  present  to  extinguish  it,  was 
revealed  by  the  smoke.  A  deliberate  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  next  ilay,  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  in  kindling  a  fire  by  this  means. 

Ghosts  in  Plenty. — Ghosts  are  about  to  en¬ 
joy  a  tremendous  “  boom  ”  in  England,  where  a 
guide-book  to  haunted  houses  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  “  London  alone,”  says  The  Globe, 
“  it  is  becoming  generally  known,  literally 
swarms  with  haunti'd  hous(*s.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
one  of  the  many  thousand  parishes  is  without 
its  ghost,  though  it  is  singular  that  few,  if  any, 
should  enjoy  tin*  i)ossession  of  more  than  one. 
That  a  .serious  belief  in  ghosts  is  on  tin*  in¬ 
crease,  is  obvious  enough  to  any  one  who  re¬ 
members  the  scorn  with  which  such  personage's 
wi'ie  treate'd  in  print  some  five  and  twenty 
ye'ars  ago.” 

The  English  Mile. — M.  Faye  has  exjilained 
why  it  takes  sixty-nine  and  a  half  English 
miles  to  make  a  dt'gree,  instead  of  sixty,  as  was 
probably  inte'iided  when  the  mile  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  English  geeigraphers  deduced 
their  mile  from  Ptoh'my,  an.d  Ptolemy  refers  to 
Phatosthenes.  Eratostheiu's  measuri'd  the  arc 
of  the  meriilian  on  the  basis  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Syene  and  Ale.xandria,  in  Egypt,  wnich 
gave  706  stadia  to  the  degree.  Ptolemy  says 
that  he  veiifii'd  the  nu'asurcments  of  Eratos- 
thcn<‘S  and  found  the  same  rc'sult,  which  he 
gives,  howt'ver,  as  500  stailia  to  the  degree. 
The  discrepancy  arises  from  a  change  wliich 
took  j)lace  in  the  standard  of  the  foot — of 
which  6(X)  went  to  the  stadium— iluring  the  400 
years  between  Eratostlu'nes  and  Ptolemy.  Era¬ 
tosthenes  used  the  ancient  Egyptian  foot, 
which  is  shorter  than  ours,  while  iLdemy  used 
the  Phileterian  foot,  which  is  longer  than  ours. 
Making  allowance  for  tnis  difference,  the  two 
measurenu'iits  agree.  The  English  geograiih- 
er-'  in  making  their  calculation  believed  that 
Ptolemy  had  used  still  another  foot,  the  Greek 
foot,  which  is  one  and  a  half  hundredths  longer 
tlian  ours,  but  shorter  than  the  one  he  did 
actually  use.  If  the  English  geographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  strained  this  valua¬ 
tion  ever  so  little,  and  had  carried  it  to  live 
one-hundredths,  they  would  have  found  680 
English  feet  for  the  stiulium,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  t<i  be  600  Greek  feet,  and  tht'se  680  feet, 
or  210  yards,  multiplif'd  by  500,  would  give 
them  105,000  yar<ls  for  the  degree,  and  exactly 
1,760  yards  for  the  mile. 

ONE  THING  AM)  ANOTHEK. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Nebraska  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  has  lately  been  place'd  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  Osage  orange  w'ooil  from  a  tree  188 
years  old,  and  afterwards  buried  for  some  2<X) 
years.  The  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  takes 
an  excellent  polish,  and  shows  strikingly  the 
durable  qualities  of  this  lumber. 

The  number  of  I'rench-si)eaking  inhabitants 
in  ^British  North  Ameri(;a  is  1,298,928,  of  whom 


Changes  in  the  James  river  have  made  an 
island  of  Jamestown,  completely  separating  it 
from  the  mainland,  and  about  all  that  remains 
of  the  first  Engllsli  settlement  of  Virginia  is 
the  dismantled  tower  of  the  old  church.  It 
was  here  that  Pocahontas  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Rebecca.  The  font  used  on  that  occasion  now 
stands  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church,  Wil- 
lianisburg.  Here  also  Pocahontas  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  16i3  to  John  Rolph. 

There  is  a  free  railroad  in  Oakland,  Cal.  That 
city  is  across  the  bay  from  Han  I'rancisco,  with 
a  ixqnilation  of  45,000.  The  Central  Pacific 
Company  needed  a  way  directlv  through  it, 
and  the  principal  street  afforded  the  best 
route ;  but  the  people  were  reluctant  to  have 
the  thoroughfare  spoiled,  and  only  consented 
with  the  provision  tliat  no  fares  should  be  col¬ 
lected  for  rides  within  the  coi’iiorate  limits. 
There  are  several  stations  on  this  peculiar  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  and  the  residents  use  the 
trains  freely. 

•AT  death's  door. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Richards  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  gives 
us,  under  date  of  June  14tli,  1882,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Compound  Oxygen  did  for  an  old 
lady  seventy  years  old,  wlio  a  year  ago  was  at 
death’s  door : 

‘‘Compound  Oxygen  has  <lone  a  tine  work  here 
in  the  person  of  a  lady  near  seventy.  She  had  a 
pulmonary  attack,  cougheil  incessantly,  and  be¬ 
came  greatly  reduced — in  fact,  was  completely 
prostrated.  The  idtysk'ians  said  that  they  could  do 
no  more  for  her,  and  that  her  end  was  at  hand. 
She  used,  after  this,  one  Treatment,  and  was  so 
much  relieved  that  she  could  <*ndure  life.  But  in 
two  or  three  months  she  was  ayain  at  death's  door. 
Her  family  were  called  in  to  say  farewell,  and  she 
gave  them  her  dying  <‘harge.  But  not  really  dying, 
one  of  the  daughters  asked  if  the  Compound  Oxygen 
had  ceasetl  to  do  her  good.  ‘O!  no,’  she  replied, 
‘  but  1  have  been  without  it  for  some  time.’  A 
treatment  was  muuediately  procured.  This  was 
about  one  year  ago.  Now  she  is  doing  work  for  her 
family,  and  going  out  risiting  in  her  carriage  for 
miles  in  the  country.” 

Our  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  containing 
a  histoiy  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  .sent  tree.  .Addrt'ss  I)rs. 
Starkey  A  Palen,  1199  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


BEST  OFFER  OF  ALL!  I>GAta>:e  Btuuiim  1 1 

will  Kpud  for  triul  13  paperH  PUHIPC  liC\A/  QCPHQ 
imiw’th  of  iKKi,  to  unUluC  HCff  ullUO 
tteeds  in  eauli,  all  the  followiiiir:  AVic  Larg^  Diamond 
PanttieA  (40  distinct  »orts  and  uu  endless  variety  of  shades 
mixed);  Double  -4Afer  (12  colors)*  t>r6e»rt  (liK)  Kinds  mix* 
ed):  Vehef  Ffoirtr  (8  colors);  A>ir  yirotiana  (laiye, 
white,  very  fra*frant);  Cffrgttanthenium  (H  vars.};  A>»r  A’m- 
per»>r  Pefuitian  (2H  varieties  mixed,  tiiiest  strain  ever  of* 
feretl):  A>»r  Dtrarf  Candytuft  (each  plant  a  |*erfect 

botiuet);  Ciintrrbury  Bell  (8 colors);  l/ibiscug  {CK&in  color 
with  black  spots);  Double  I'orlulara  (H  cols.);  Aetr  Fairy 
Queen  Stork  (profusion  of  lovely  pink  flowers);  Clarkia 
(10  vars.)  New*  CataloMnio,  with  eleirant  Plate  ox  Pansies 
in  10  (viors.  5o.i  or  Tree  with  seeds. 

L.  W*  (HIOUEIjK*  Seed  (Grower,  AIrhs* 

-  ||Y  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  lliat  the 

Ghicap  &  North-Westerii 

KAILAVAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  I'ble.aKo  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  ami  that  It  Is  preferred  liy  all  well 
isisted  travellers  when  passliiK  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  oper.ites  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

diicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Hpiirtn.  Miidison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonim.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algniia,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  lown;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  HOD  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  pidnts  of  superlorltyen- 
Joyei^’ the  patrons  of  this  road, are  Its  DAY  COACHES, 
wllle^Aat^  tho  tlnost  that  human  art  an<l  InKonuliy  uan 

create;  its  PALATIAI.  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comb)rt  an<l  elegance;  Us  PADACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

XTOETH-’TTESTERIT  DIlTIlTa  CARS, 

the  like  of  which  arc  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  E((CIP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  huslness  centres,  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  ttshliig  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  r>,(K)0  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  jtassynger  condui-tors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  imlrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
Urst-cluss  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  jxiorly 
efiulids'd  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Hummer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  ofaee.  write  to  the 

6EN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R'Y, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  ns  good  In  every  w.ay  as  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  7.  Ixinns  run  3  to  5  years.  Interest 
semi-annual.  7  percent  again,  probably,  after 
February  Ist.  Best  of  references  all  .around 

you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars,  If  you 
have  money  to  loan,  .address 

D.  S.  K.  JOHNSTON  tii  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
[Please  mention  this  jiaper.) 


1,978,8‘29  art'  in  the  Provinee  of  Quebec,  102,74.3  '•lll  rta.iiMii. 

Nova  Seoli’a,  10,751  iii  Priiiee  Edwan’/ls  Z'iJ  Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 


9,949  in  Manitoba,  2,896  in  tlie  Territories,  anti 
916  in  British  Gtilumbia.  Tlie  Frencii  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  increases, 
while  the  English-siteaking  population  is  de¬ 
creasing. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  Glasgow,  Prof.  Thonii)- 
son  said  that  the  magnetic  i>t»le  is  at  present 
near  Boothia  Felix,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  the  geographical  pole.  In  1657  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  needle  showed  the  i»osition  of  the 
magnetic  ixile  to  be  due  north.  It  had  been 
eastward  before  tliat ;  it  then  began  to  point 
westward,  and  this  westward  variation  continu¬ 
ed  to  increase  until  1816,  when  the  maximum 
was  attained ;  it  has  since  steadily  diminished, 
and  in  1976  it  will  again  point  to  the  true  north. 

The  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger  takes  issue 
with  the  papers  that  say  Vermont  farming  is 
going  to  decay,  and  shows  by  the  census  re¬ 
turns  that  in  the  last  decade  the  population 
has  increa.sed  1,735,  the  numbi'r  of  farms  5  per 
cent.,  the  tillable  acres ‘213,01  K);  while  the  bar¬ 
ley  crop  was  100,000  bushels  larger  than  ten 
years  ago,  corn  4(X).000  bushels  larger,  hay  30,- 
000  tons,  and  oats  140, (KK)  bushels.  Butter  has 
gained  8,000,000  pounds,  cheese  has  lost  3,000,- 
000,  and  8heei>  and  wool  have  both  fallen  off. 

The  London  News,  while  felicitating  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  up¬ 
on  his  .strength  and  vigor,  assures  the  country 
that  there  is  lots  of  work  in  the  Premier  yet. 
This  is  hardly  kind  to  liim.  Ten  years  ago  he 
formally  retired  from  party  leadership  and 
Dublic  life ;  but  The  News  says :  “  There  is  far 
less  inclination  now  than  there  was  then  to 
think  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  of  leadership 
as  having  drawn  to  a  close.  The  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  never  did  more  remarkable  work  than  in 
the  ten  years  which  have  now  all  but  pass^ 
away  since  he  exjiressed  his  wish  to  retire  from 
'  the  leadership  of  his  party.” 
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that  enclose  this  ad.  to  us  now  with  I2c.  for  postage. 

FLORAL  WORLD,  HIGHLAND  PaKK,  ILL. 

CIIDnDC  EDUCATIONAL 

CUnllrC  EXCURSIONS 

fQQ4  Combining  nneqnallefl  adTantares 

•00“  Send  for  D<'*rriptiTe  Cirrrlnr,  Free.  Ktn\Her 

tariy.  E.  TOL'BJLl!:,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston 

D  WWTVtt  tor  any  disability;  also  to 

M  JCji.Nl  tjl  sj  Heirs.  Send  stamps  for  A'ew 

iaici.  COL.  L.  BINGHAM, 


AttomeyTWashlnton, 


IT  PATQ  k)  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Samples 
tr«e.  FOUAMBE  Jc  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Good  Pny  for  Agents.  9100  to  9'400  per  month 
made  selling  onr  flne  Books  dc  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  dt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOTEL  WARWICIi. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Hampton  Heads, 

Eight  miles  above  Old  Y*oint  Comfort. 

OPEN  THROrGHGI'T  THE  YEAR. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  having  accommodations  for  300  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished ;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed ;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin 
Ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  information,  apply  to  C.  B.  OROUTT,  M  Pine  street. 
New  York,  or  to 

>T.  It.  StriNEIiTOy,  Muudf/er, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Vn. 


18, ■56. 

S.  B.  ZEIGLER, 
President  Fayette  Co. 
Savings  Bank. 


1876. 

1.  M.  WEED. 
.\ttorney  at  Ijiw. 


FIRM  CAPITAL,  OVER  9100,000. 

ZEIGLEKli:  WEED,  ' 
Attorneys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents, 

West  TTxxion,  Fayette  Co.,  Zoyra. 

0 

Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

rpEN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
hours.  Has  a  population  of '215,000;  three  railroads;  flf- 
teen  grist  mills ;  twenty-five  creameries ;  nine  banks ;  seven 
newspapers;  forty  churches;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  Is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  has  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  We  loan  i 
money  on  cultivated  laud.  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-third  I 
Its  cash  value,  at  7  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- ‘27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  TOUNTY - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  In  all  cases  princlt>al  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  IhAn  high  luterest). 

Address  ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


REFERENCES  BY  PERMISSION; 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  Y’ork. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fayette  County  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ex-Lleut.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wni.  B.  .\lll8on,  U.  S.  Senator,  Dubu<]ue,  Iowa. 


I 

We  have  a  choice  list  of  Improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
$18  to  $;t0  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
locate  In  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  religious,  social, ami  schiM)l  privileges  that  you 
are  accustomed  to,  and  where  the  beat  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  had  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
to  us,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  Information. 

Address  ZEIGLER  &  WEED. 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  arc  artistic,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  st..  New  York. 


J.&R.LAMB, 

.">0  Cnrmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS.  FONTS, 
TABL?]TS.  Ac.,  Ac. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 


Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


Will  be  mailed  CDEB^O  ^6  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  mEE  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY 


TROY,v>.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bella.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Exiierleiice.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bella.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chime* 
for  Church'*.  Tower  Clor>*.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  end 
sent  free.  Address 
H.  MeSHANE  A  CO  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favoralilv  known  to  the  pnblic  Mnce 
Church.  Chapel,  School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  and  reals. 

Meneely  a  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


MTCHIGAN[S 


Find  the  bM*  murket.  in  the  world 
right  at  their  doors.  Blizzards  and 
tornadoes  do  not  devastate  their  crops 

and  ruin  their  bonieik  I  have 


300,000  Acres  n'arsr 


KUTARRH 


And  Diseases  of  the 
HEA0,THR0ATALUNGSI 

Can  t>c  taken  at  homo.  No  case 
incuratile  when  our  questions 
are  ^iropcrlv  answered.  Write 
for  circular^,  testinioni.ils.  etc., 
RKV.  T.  r.  Ctll  LUb,  Troy,  Oklw 


J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO;, 

BEGAN  BUS/NESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 

Capital,  $750,000. 


^FARM  MORTGAGESi- 


Xzxtexrest 


7 


GF’U.etxrcintoocl. 


Payments  of  Interest  g  Prompt  as  Government 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  /  Coupons  payable  atj 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  Oct  1873.  to  Oct.  1883 ;  8,148. 


S.  ]VXTdl  J‘’^tennisliip.s 

•Sail  from  New  Y'ork  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  Via  LONDONDERRY. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $66  IS  $80.  Secruid  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $‘28.  Prepahl  $'21. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  jiald  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

_ HENDEHSON  BHOTHERS,  ITev  Tork^ _ 

THE  TROY  )IE*iEEEY  BEIL  FOrMiRY. 


I  Aggregate  amount,  ....  $5,049,700 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  -  $1,594,500 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  1,663. 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $833,600 

\  AH  duty  paid— no  toss  or  arrears. 

I  Amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  by  these  matured  mortgages  in 
I  Fire  years,  ....  $416,800 

I  AH  paid  on  presentation  of  Coupons  at  Bank. 

I  Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  -  $2,428. 100 

I  Number  of  Investor.  In  these  mortgages.  1200.  each  one  can  testify  that  all  | 
our  representations  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  r 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for  | 
information,  forms  and  testimonials  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address  J 

The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Co.,  | 

I  Or  HENRY  DICKINSON.  New  York  M:.  iger,  243  Broadway.  *  | 


THE  DINOEE  *  CONARD  CO'S 

BEADTIVEL  KVER.BIA»OMlllia  .. 


m^lDE 


^For  1884  U  SB  ElegBBt  Book  of  ISO  Faget. 
i  3  Colored  Plaiet  of  FIjOWF'KK  and 
J  Vegetablei,  and  nore  than  1000  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  choi<'e»t  Flowers,  I'lants  and 
VKCvKTARIdKSy  aii<l  Dirertiofni  for 
^  Growing.  It  is  haiidsoine  enoueli  for  tlie 
Center  Table  or  a  lloliciny  rrewent* 
^nd  on  your  name  and  FoRt<iffi<  e  atidress, 
with  10  cents,  anfl  we  will  send  yon  aco|»y, 
post-paid.  Tliii  Uiiotaoiiarterofitscost. 
a  It  Is  printed  in  Udh  KiiKlish  and  fiermnn. 
a.  If  you  afterwards  onler  seevls  defliut  llie 
N  10  cents.  TICK'S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
^  ZK  THE  WORLD.  The  FmRALGuiOE  will 
tell  liow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  llloatrated  Xontlily  Xaarazine, 
32  Pages,  a  Colore<l  Plate  In  every  niintlfer 
and  many  flne  Fngravings.  Price  fl.25  a 
year;  Five  Copies  ffir  ST).  Rfiecimen  num¬ 
bers  seut  fur  lu  cenu ;  Z  trial  copies  25  cts. 
^  .  »  Addreiw, 


JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  loaned 

EHTATB  In  8t.  Paul,  Mlmie»poIS!®anf 
prosperous  cities  lii  Munusoota,  so  ss  to  net  lender 

ITO/  per  mm !  a- 

*  M  \0/  Dually  In  N.  Y.  Exchsnire.  Ccn. 
K  f  servatlve  valoatlona.  Aniplew  ru- 
■  lities.  M  years  RiK-ceMiful  exi's. 

Xk  M  rieiire.  The  be-t  of  referencea. 
f  Writs  for  Circular.  AddrcRg 

COCHRAN  &  NEWPORT.  St.  Paul,  Ulno. 


The  only  establlahnwnt  making  a  SPECIAL 
BU8INJK8  of  ROSE^  80  LARGE  HOUSES 
tor  ions  alone.  We  CIVE  A  W  A  V,  in  Premi¬ 
um.  ana  Extra*,  more  RjMES  thonmoit  estab* 
fianment*  gr^.  Strong  Pot  FUnta  saltablefor  Imme¬ 
diate  bloom  dell  vend  oofely ,  poteiiaid.to  any  postofltce. 
■  iplendid  variettas.  your  ohc ' 


doofelL^OTtiiafa 


[•CNSIELC 
I  TRUSS i 


VHxn  ■sfMirvrv 

|]ELA$TIG  TRUSS 

iHas  a  pMrdltfmnt  from  ^ 
others.lB  ctip  shape,  with  Self 
\  AdjiutlncrBallln  center,  adaptt 
1  tnelf  to  a  1 1  positions  of  the  body 
whllo  the  ball  in  the  cup 


back  the  IntM- 
do«s  witht  he^Mr?  V.tilV.tttt!^*urf,1!J1P,? 

dIaTm  held  i*«*<*iirely  iTiy  and  night,  and  a  radical  Ctnn 
certain.  Itisvapyidurahleand cheap.  Sentbyinall.  Ctk 

ouUantnw.  MMUJBTPR  imm  €Us«  Chkiss,  l£> 

THE  'WESXEKN 


V 


F 


ARM  MORTRARE  GO, 

L  ljUWreiM«,HuB.  .oOeratu  InvettwilM 
best  securltie*  In  the  market.  FIRST 
MortfStefe  LOANS  vpon  *’^‘**t 

fyniu.  >ntere,t  anti  principal  paid  on  day  ol 
nutunty  In  New  York.  Fund*  pronely 
placed.  Large  experience.  Nolo^*.  SHte 
for  ctrcnlor,  references  an>l  »*inple  foTU^ 
F.  M.  PxRKUi*.  Pre*.j  J.  T.  W^n*.  Yl« 
Pre*.;  L.  H.  Pioxii)*.  Sec.:  Cnz*.  w 
Ouxan.  Treos.!  N.  P.  Boar,  And. tor. 


A  MONTH  and  board  for  3  live  Young  Men 
or  Ladles  In  each  county.  Addre=s  P.  W.  Zieulkb 
k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1^. 


m  PATENTS,  s 

Send  descript  cn  of  pour  Invtntion.  L.  OHAM^  PuiCHt 
Lawyer  and  ioUcitor  WatkingUm,  O.  C. 


COPY¬ 

RIGHTS, 

DB8IOS8, 

RB-188VE8. 
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LETTER  FRO*  THE  CAPITOL  CITT. 
Edacaton  in  Washington— Live  Lwnes  Diacnased — Needa 
of  the  South  Land,  and  onr  National  Needs. 

The  National  Educational  Association  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence)  has  been  in  session  for 
several  days  in  this  city.  There  are  many  repre¬ 
sentative  gentlemen  herefrom  different  parts  of  the 
country,  reaching  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  sprinkling  from  the 
States  south  of  us.  The  Convention  has  in  it  the 
freshness  of  youth  with  the  wisdom  of  the  hoary 
head — the  latter  of  course  predominating.  Among 
the  interesting  papers  that  I  heard  was  one  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  “  How  best  a  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  may  advance  Popular  Education.”  Were 
all  State  Superintendents  as  clear-headed  and 
warm-hearted  as  this  long-experienced  educator, 
who  in  his  own  person  and  work  gives  the  best 
answer  to  the  query  discussed,  the  Popular  Educa¬ 
tion  question  would  have  taken  a  long  stride.  The 
redeeming  feature  of  Public  education,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  secular  in  theory,  is  in  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  these  superintendents,  and  so  large  a  per 
cent,  of  the  educators  of  the  whole  country,  are 
God-fearing  men  and  women,  many  of  them  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers.  The  time  must  come  (in  the  not 
very  remote  future,  I  hope)  when  the  education  by 
the  State  will  not  be  so  Godless  as  it  now  is.  The 
great  principles,  not  of  denominationalism,  but  of 
our  common  Christianity,  the  foundation  of  all 
virtuous  citizenship,  must  enter  into  our  common 
education.  If  Infidels  and  Jews  and  Papists  ob¬ 
ject,  let  them  endow  their  own  schools.  Christian¬ 
ity  must  ever  be  acknowledged  as  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  A  difficult  problem,  doubtless,  but  of 
possible  solution. 

The  paper  upon  Indian  Education,  by  Hon.  I.  W. 
Haworth,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
was  a  good  one.  But  Capt.  Pratt,  Principal  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
head  and  solved  this  vexed  Indian  question,  when 
he  told  us  to  treat  the  Indian  a.s  we  treat  every 
other  man,  and  the  Indian  child  as  we  treat  all 
other  children  needing  education.  After  all  a 
heart  under  the  influence  of  God’s  grace  and  a  littie 
common-sense,  furnishes  the  best  solution  to  many 
very  hard  problems.  When  this  great  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  traditionaliy  is  Christian,  and  which 
ought  to  be  Christian  in  spirit  and  iife,  means  to 
do  justly  by  the  Indian  before  God,  we  shali  have 
no  more  Indian  wars  nor  corrupt  Indian  rings. 
Our  brother's  blood  cries  from  the  ground,  and 
verily  our  God  will  yet  avenge  the  wrongs  of  this 
greatly  oppressed  people.  The  Gospel  suggests 
all  the  appliances  needed  to  make  of  the  red  man 
a  good  citizen,  and  with  greater  safety  to  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  whiskey-drinking  Irishman  or  the 
skeptical  and  Sabbath-breaking  immigrant. 

And  at  how  little  money  co.st  we  may  do  this 
work  from  any  quarter.  The  jieople  of  this  great 
Christian  nation,  who  always  mean  to  do  right, 
need  light  upon  the  Indian  question,  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  (juestion  as  weli ;  for  our  imlicy  toward  both 
these  piKTples  has  been,  and  is,  iniquitous  and  bar¬ 
barous.  Toward  the  latter  it  had  lieen  shaped,  not 
by  right  principle  and  wise  statesmanship,  but  very 
largi'ly  by  jiartisan  zeal,  to  which  Irish  Keariiey- 
ism  gave  inspiration. 

I  wish  all  your  readers,  and  all  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  North,  had  heard  the  address 
upon  the  educational  status  and  needs  of  the 
South,  by  Major  Robert  Bingham,  an  ex-Confed- 
erate  soldier,  now  an  educator  in  North  Carolina. 
He  told  us  many  things  which  he  .said  neither  his 
people  nor  himself  would  allow  a  Yankee  or  any¬ 
body  else  to  say  of  the  people  of  his  State.  The 
picture  of  illiteracy  and  poverty  and  pride  which 
the  Major  drew,  solves  both  the  animus  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  and  Southern  aolidify.  This  solidity  wiil 
never  liquefy  until  we  can  lift  up  the  masses  from 
the  degradation  of  ignorance,  purging  from  them 
the  pride  of  family  and  race,  which  too  often  de¬ 
spise  and  hates  others  lietter  than  themselves. 
The  Major  tells  us, that  the  illiteracy  all  around 
him  threatens  the  safety  of  the  Repubiic,  and  that 
the  only  hojK'  is  educational  aid  from  the  general 
Govermnent.  He  8i>eaks  encouragingly  of  the 
progress  made  in  every  res[)ect  since  the  war, 
which  has  advanced  his  people  already  a  whole 
eentuiy.  Yet  the  best  that  North  Carolina  can  do 
is  to  employ  her  school-teachers  thri*e  months  in 
the  year,  and  at  $25  a  month  as  pay,  out  of  which 
the  teacher  must  pay  his  own  boarding  and  other 
ordinary  expenses.  Whilst  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  nine-tenths  of  our  educators  an*  well  qual¬ 
ified  women  who  are  liberally  supported,  in  his  own 
State  he  says  not  more  than  one-sev(>nth  of  the 
teachers  are  females.  He  did  not  tell  us  how  many 
of  these  are  from  the  North.  A  Government  ap¬ 
propriation  which  would  enable  them  to  offer  the 
teacher  a  salary  of  S500  a  year,  would  induce  some 
of  the  very  best  women  of  his  State  to  teach — even 
negro  schools.  “Wonderful  condescension,”  said 
some  of  the  audience,  whilst  remembering  how  an 
army  of  our  best  sisters  and  daughters  give  them¬ 
selves  to  this  blt'sst'd  and  Christly  work,  and  feel 
no  degradation.  By  all  means  let  the  general 
Government  give  money  lila*rally  to  help  in  dis¬ 
pelling  this  dark  cloud,  but  let  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  be  carefully  guardtHi.  I  infer  from 
Major  Bingham's  address  and  spirit,  that  the  Soutli 
needs  even  more  than  money — some  lessons  upon 
the  dignity  of  labor,  ujion  the  elements  of  a  true 
manhood,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  divinelj’ 
oixlained  brotherhood. 

Some  of  his  hearers  who  had  visited  his  State 
rec'ently,  were  not  prepared  to  endorse  his  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  disappearance  of  race-prejudice 
among  the  people  there.  That  he  has  isolated 
facts  illustrating  his  declarations,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  public  sentiment  yet  largely  ostracizes  any  man 
or  woman  who  is  identifletl  with  negro  eiiucation. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  a  people  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  should  not  accept  the  equal  manhood  of  a 
race  just  delivered  from  slavery. 

It  is  not  the  social,  but  the  legal  and  manly 
status  of  the  swarming  Freedmen  for  which  we 
contend.  For  this  the  nation  must  stand,  and  un¬ 
til  acknowledged,  money  and  labor  aind  life  must 
flow  freely ;  and  only  when  thought  and  speech  and 
men  are  free  all  over  the  South,  as  now  thej"  are 
all  over  the  North,  can  the  land  have  rest — nst 
under  the  smile  of  our  common  Father.  Truth 
must  yet  win  many  victories  before  i>eace  can  en¬ 
dure.  I  am  glad  that  Major  Bingham  lias  the 
courage  to  sptAak  in  his  own  State  as  I  am  sure  he 
does,  and  to  s^Hiak  in  the  national  capital  as  he  has 
done.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  wiil  as  greatly 
honor  the  man  and  woman  who  gives  life  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  Christianize  the  African  in  the  United 
States,  as  we  justly  do  the  noble  missionaries  who 
to-day  labor  among  the  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  in  Africa.  And  why  not  now  even  in  the 
South,  as  in  the  North  ? 

Yeeterday  the  Association  paid  its  respects  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  were  also  receiv¬ 
ed  by  President  Arthur  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 
In  the  President’s  little  address  of  welcome,  he  al¬ 
luded  pleasantly  to  his  experiences  as  a  teacher  in 
his  eariy  years.  The  educators  of  the  country  arc 
worthy  of  ali  honor.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  the  effi¬ 
cient  head  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  deeply  interestL*d  in  these  annual  conven¬ 
tions,  and  has  deservedly  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  who  know  him.  •  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  IS,  1884. 

Michigan  :  “  Dear  Evangelist :  The  editorial  of 
your  last  issue  commences  ‘Alas !  alas !  we  are 
growing  old  I  ’  Yes,  I  am  growing*  old,  but  I  must 
have  your  reading  while  I  live.  O.  N.  B - .” 

Iowa  :  “  I  am  receiving  four  Presbyterian  week¬ 
ly  papers.  Among  them  The  Evangelist  stands 
easily  and  always  at  the  head.  Could  spare  all  the 
others  better  than  miss  its  genial  \isits. 

E.  H.  A - .  ’ 


BOARD  OF  AID  REPORTIX;  PROGRESS. 

With  our  month  for  collections  not  quite  half 
gone,  and  with  many  of  the  collections  thus  far 
taken  not  yet  heard  from,  the  following  things  are 
already  proved :  * 

1.  That  a  large  number  of  our  ministers  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  Board,  and  mean  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  encourage  its  officers  and  sustain 
its  work.  No  expressions  can  be  heartier  than 
those  which  are  coming  daily  to  the  Secretaiy  by 
speech  and  by  letter,  from  ministers  east  and  west, 
young  and  old. 

2.  That  where  the  object^of  the  Board  is  fairly 
explained,  the  people  are  ready  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  only  expression  of  demur  that  has  reached  us 
has  grown  out  of  the  supposRion  that  the  Board  is 
intended  to  relieve  all  the  newer  communities  in 
our  Church  of  that  kind  of  effort  by  which  alone 
the  older  ones  have  built  up  their  institutions.  So 
soon  as  it  is  understood  that  the  Board  does  not 
apply  the  Church  collections  to  buildings  or  endow¬ 
ments,  but  only  to  helping  in  their  early  struggles 
such  communities  as  throw  themselves  with  devo¬ 
tion  into  the  work  of  self-supply,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  denomination  ought  to  give  that  kind  of 
help.  When  a^aithful  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  are  seen  to  be  doing  their  full  duty  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  students,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Presbj-terian  ministry,  what 
interest  can  the  Presbyterian  denomination  have  in 
keeping  those  men  dispirited  over  an  unmanageable 
deficit,  when  a  little  denominational  sympathy 
would  wipe  it  out,  and  relieve  and  quicken  ever}- 
soul  in  the  institution  ?  If  such  men  were  conduct¬ 
ing  a  business  for  their  own  exclusive  profit,  they 
might  properly  be  left  to  take  all  the  risks  of  it. 
But  their  profit,  when  greatest,  is  less  than  the 
Church’s  profit ;  and  their  loss,  when  their  work  is 
hindered,  is  less  than  the  Cliureh’s  loss,  so  the 
Church  can  well  afford  to  help  them  to  keep  their 
work  going.  Average'  Presbyterian  intelligence 
and  feeling  understand  such  a  case  so  soon  as  it  is 
put,  and  conclude  that  our  Board’s  work  is  good, 
if  it  shall  only  be  prudently  done. 

Accordingly  the  churches  respond  where  tliey  are 
asked.  Kinder  attention  i-ould  not  be  given  than 
has  met  the  officers  of  the  Board  where  they  have 
been  heard.  The  Fourth  Church  of  Citicago  lately 
answered  a  sermon  of  the  President  of  tlie  Board 
with  a  contribution  of  $600  on  the  spot,  which  has 
since  been  increasing;  Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins’s  congre¬ 
gation  at  Freeport,  Hi.,  after  iistening  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  gave  a  contribution  of  over  $100 ;  and  Rev. 
E.  C.  Ray’s  congregation  at  Hyde  Park,  Ill.,  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  collection  of  $220.  These  pastors 
are  named  because  their  outspoken  interest  in  the 
work  prepared  their  people  to  hear  and  to  give. 
The  Second  Church  of  Chicago,  after  a  sermon  by 
their  pastor.  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  who  is  a  mem- 
Isir  of  the  Board,  made  a  contribution  of  $^150, 
which  is  likeiy  to  grow  iarger.  The  First  Cliurch 
of  Chicago  (Dr.  Barrows)  has  promised  $.500. 

Meanwhile  collections  and  personal  gifts,  ranging 
from  $100  down  to  $1.50,  are  coming  in  from  ijuar- 
ters  the  most  diverse ;  and  some  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  gifts  are  among  the  smallest,  for  they 
come  with  emphatic  expressions  of  that  inteliigent 
denominational  and  Christian  interest  upon  which 
this  cause  mu.st  depend. 

So  there  is  a  good  tide  setting  toward  our  treas¬ 
ury.  If  it  only  lasts  long  enough,  the  Board  can 
meet  its  present  obligations.  But  in  order  to  that, 
it  must  last  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  it  has, 
or  it  mu-st  grow  deeper.  The  Board  lias  jiromised 
about  seventeen  thousand  doilars.  against  whicli 
we  have  now  gifts  and  pledges  amounting  to  about 
three  thou.sand.  Two  weeks  ago  we  had  almost  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  good  time  for  those  jiastors  who  are 
friendly  to  this  cause  to  give  proof  of  it.  Of  its 
ultimate  failure  there  is  now  si'on  to  Im.>  no  jiossi- 
bility.  The  only  quastion  is.  Shall  it,  up  to  the 
measure  of  its  cautious  beginning,  liegin  with  suc¬ 
cess  The  ballots  now  coming  to  our  treasury 
vote  Aye — the  little  ballots  as  well  as  the  large 
ones. 

If  all  those  churclu'S  that  have  cultivati'd  a  loyal 
habit  of  helping,  at  least  in  sonn'  degree,  ev<>ry 
Board  of  the  Cliurch,  will  “alihor  a  vacuum”  in 
the  new  column  whicli  is  to  go  into  this  Siuing's 
statistical  n'port  to  the  Presliytery,  we  shall,  evc'ii 
out  of  small  gifts,  have  all  we  iit'ed.  But  of  course 
there  is  in  this  new  work  a  spei-ial  danger  of  Idanks. 
Then  wall  all  thg  thoughtful  friends  of  this  under¬ 
taking  take  pains  to  record  tlieniselves  now  V 

H.  D.  G. 

137  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  Feb.  13,  1SH4. 

THE  BOARD  OF  CIirRCH  ERECTION. 

To  the  Mmlerators,  Clerk-n,  (iirJ  Members  of  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  Oenerot  Assemfity  ; 

Df.ak  Bkethken  :  As  a  Commitiee  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  appointed  after  careful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mattei’s  hereafter  to  be  named,  we  re- 
siKsdfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  are  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  fault¬ 
finding,  reflection,  or  criticism,  iuit  from  an  I'arnest 
desire  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  trust  commit¬ 
ted  to  us  by  our  beloved  Church.  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  in  many  cast's  but  from  the  re- 
I)orts  of  Pri'sbyti'rif's ;  we  have  no  power  in  matters 
affecting  the  organization  or  the  dissolution  of 
congregations,  and  our  ('fficieiicy  must  deiiend  on 
the  cooperation  of  Presbyteries.  Tlit'se  considera¬ 
tions  set'med  to  the  Board,  and  we  trust  will  ajqtear 
to  you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  communication. 

1.  Considerable  care  is  neetled  in  the  matter  of 
organizing  congregations.  Lt'ss  evil  results  from 
such  delay  as  affords  time  for  careful  examination 
and  reasonat)le  evidence  of  the  iHjsscssion  of  the 
elements  of  organic  life,  than  from  the  dissolution 
of  churches.  Such  dissolution  is  apt  to  be  a  tra¬ 
ditional  discouragement  in  the  locaiity  for  many 
years  to  come.  Sixty-six  churches  were  “di.ssolv- 
e<l  ”  in  1883. 

2.  Similar  care  is  needed  in  those  cases  where 
inter-denominational  aims  are  in  conflict.  An  ap- 
jiarent  gain  may  be  sccureii  at  the  cost  of  undesira- 
bie  local  contention ;  and  while  wc  recognize  and 
value  the  hereditarj’  or  other  preference  for  our 
Church,  and  in  ordinarj-  circumstances — where 
there  is  ho|H!  of  useful  effort— gladly  tiy  to  give 
effL'Ct  to  it,  there  are  ca.ses  where  a  minority  is  to 
l>e  encouraged  to  fall  in  with  a  majority  of  evan¬ 
gelical  brethren,  so  saving  in  means  in  the  pn'sent, 
and  the  unhealthy  rivalries  in  the  future,  which 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  put  Christian  effort  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  If  it  be  said  that  others 
sometimes  lack  this  spirit  of  moderation,  it  may 
be  replied  that  it  is  wise  to  try  to  overcome  evil 
with  good. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  local  breth¬ 
ren  of  an  applicant  for  aid  to  this  Board,  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  a  generous  sum,  with  the  tacit  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Board  wili  cut  it  down.  The  necessity 
thus  imjwsed  puts  a  Board  of  the  Church  in  an 
embarrassing  position,  and  an  ungracious  attitude 
to  our  brethren.  To  make  the  closest  approach  to 
the  amount  which  (in  view  of  our  work  and  the  rc- 
.sources  put  into  our  hands,)  ought  to  be  given,  is 
to  aid  us  materialiy.  Those  two  factors  in  the 
matter  can  be  easily  measured  by  a  glance  at  our 
report  to  the  General  Assembly.  (See  Min.,  pp. 
788-792.) 

4.  Great  need  exists  for  Presbyterial  oversight 
in  the  matter  of  Church  property.  Directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  Presbyteries  could  frequently  interpose 
and  prevent  the  beginning  of  Incumbrances,  com¬ 
plications  and  debts,  which  after  reaching  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  must  eome  to  Presbj-teries,  often  as  a 
source  of  protracted  vexation  and  embarrassment. 
Wise  and  early  direction  would  often  prevent  evils 
which,  reaching  a  certain  point,  are  incurable. 

5.  In  many  cases  this  Board  can  only  Icam  of 
embarrassments  and  threatened  losses  of  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  Church,  through  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  our  brethren, 


whose  work,  by  their  appointment,  this  Board  is 
endeavoring  to  do,  should  use  all  proper  means  to 
prevent  the  loss,  inutility,  or  alienation  of  that 
which  is  often  contributed  through  self-denial  and 
sacrifice  ? 

6.  And  finally,  the  allocation  of  sums  “through 
the  Board”  to  particular  cases,  we  venture  to 
think,  a  process  the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
greatly  weaken  our  common  cause.  A  strong 
PresbjTery  has  as  good  a  right  to  take  this  course 
as  one  that  is  relatively  weak ;  and  obviously,  if  a 
number  of  strong  Presbyteries  voted  that  their 
contributions  should  be  expended  within  their 
bounds,  common  and  reciprocal  action  would  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

Respectfully  seeking  for  these  points  your  ear¬ 
nest  consideration,  and  asking  for  j-ou  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  our  common  Divine  Head,  we  are, 
dear  brethren,  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

John  Hall,  D.D. 

S.  D.  Alexandeb,  D.D. 

F.  G.  BrBNHAM. 

(TVILIZED  ZULUS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  severai  pa¬ 
pers,  as  quoted  from  a  missionary,  that  “when  he 
went  to  South  Africa  thirty-four  years  ago,  the 
people  wore  nothing  but  skins  of  cows  and  other 
animals ;  now  few  of  them  appear  in  town  without 
civilized  dress.” 

This  is  literally  true ;  yet  I  fear  the  impression 
given  is  not  correct.  People  will  think  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Zulus  are  civilized,  and  that  our 
mission  work  among  them  is  nearly  done. 

In  1882  there  were  in  the  English  colony  of  Natal 
33,483  Europeans,  21,736  Indians,  and  3'29,2.53  Zu¬ 
lus.  The  law  requires  that  a  native,  when  he  ap- 
l)car.s  in  town  or  at  a  magistrate’s  office,  “  shall  be 
clad  from  his  neck  to  below  his  knees.” 

When  a  heathen  native  upi>ears  in  the  street  in 
town,  he  is  clad  with  a  shirt  or  coat,  and  a  pair  of 
pants.  When  he  gets  out  of  town  he  takes  off  his 
shirt  and  pants  and  k<'('ps  them  carefully  for  ano¬ 
ther  occasion,  and  puts  on  his  usual  dress  of  skins, 
which  is  ch»'ai)er,  and  will  wear  much  longer  tlian 
cotton  cloth.  This  is  the  usual  practice  of  the 
heathen. 

Every  Christian  native  puts  on  the  European 
dre.ss,  and  builds  an  upright  house  to  live  in.  But 
only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  Christians. 

Our  mission  work  is  far  from  being  done  among 
the  Zulus.  Many  of  them  who  do  not  put  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  clothes  and  adopt  a  Christian  civilization, 
are  learning  to  praetice  tlie  wickeil  habits  of  non- 
Christian  Europeans.  They  arc  learning  to  drink 
the  bad  man’s  bad  whiskey,  and  to  practice  every 
other  vile  habit  which  got'S  with  intemperate 
drinking.  The  worst  etiemy  we  have  over  had  to 
fight  against  among  the  Zulus,  is  the  wickcnl  prac- 
tic»'s  of  a  civilized  race.  Some  say  ‘'Let  them 
alone,  if  civilization  makes  them  worae.”  This  is  a 
suggestion  of  tlie  enemy.  Satan  wants  to  get  and 
keep  the  first  chance  at  these  poor  ignorant  hea¬ 
then.  Lot  us  soft  if  we  cannot  save  some  before 
the  enemy  takes  entire  jHisse;ssion  of  them. 

William  Mellen. 

Sprlngfleld,  O. 

Ciruvrent  iBtiente. 

PERSONAL.  AM)  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Tlie  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  will  prai'- 
tise  medicine  in  New  Haven. 

Seven  hundred  Mennonites  who  settled  in  South¬ 
ern  Dakota  a  year  ago  an'  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
Reno  County,  Kansas. 

Harry  Ganza,  agi'd  seventeen  years,  while  run¬ 
ning  to  a  fire  in  Reading,  Pa.,  one  night  a  week  ago, 
ran  against  a  tree  in  a  tliiuk  fug  aud  his 

temple.  Wlien  picked  up  he  was  dead. 

A  train  on  tlie  Southern  Central  Railroad  dropjied 
througti  a  bridge  into  tlie  Seneca  River  at  W<*eds- 
port,  N.  Y.,  anil  the  engineer,  tirenian,  and  brake- 
man  were  drowned. 

In  accordance  with  tiie  recommendation  from 
Secretary  Foiger.  tlie  President  has  directed  the 
promotion  of  Lieut.  Rhodes  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Dexter,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  City  of  Coliiniluis  disaster. 

The  steamer  Nel>raska  saileil  last  week  for  Glas¬ 
gow,  having  on  iioard  a  party  of  four  missionaries 
of  the  Si'vonth  Day  Adveritl-ifs.  They  arc  all  elders 
of  ttie  Cliurcli.  They  are  going  abroad  to  assist  in 
tlie  labors,  and  to  inspect  the  work  at  the  various 
stations  tliroughout  Europe. 

In  till'  suit  brought  by  L.  L.  Nightingah'.  one  of 
the  cliaracters  in  the  novi'l  “  Cape  Cod  Folks,”  (as 
itajipeari'd  originally,  before  fictitious  nanies  were 
sub.stitiited  for  real  ones, )  against  .\lexander  Wil¬ 
liams.  its  publisiier,  tlie  jury  gave  the  plaintiff 
$1,095  damages. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  railroad  trains  arrive  at 
and  dei>art  from  tlhicago  daily — more  than  any 
other  I'ity  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  London  only  »'X- 
cepted.  Tills  number  is  made  up  of  218  suburban, 
178  regular  passenger,  and  162  freight-trains  and 
extras. 

The  Observer  has  had  specimens  of  tin  ore  teas- 
siterite)  just  discovered  at  King’s  Mountain,  forty 
miles  west  of  Charlotte,  N.  (’.,  analyzed  by  Prof- 
George  B.  Hanna.  Assistant  United  States  .\8sayer. 
Seven  analyse-  showed  the  or*'  to  ('ontain  43.46  per 
cent,  of  tin.  No  tin  mine  is  known  to  be  worked 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  discovery  iiromisi's 
to  be  of  very  great  valui'. 

San  Francisco  invites  sculptors  to  send  competi¬ 
tive  jilans  for  the  statue  of  Francis  S.  Key,  author 
I  of  the  “  Star  Spangle*!  Banner.”  It  will  be  placed 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  is  licing  rapiilly  con- 
verteil  from  a  desert  to  a  paradise.  The  estate  of 
till*  late  Janies  Lick  will  pay  for  the  statue. 

The  will  of  Col.  Huut,  a  millionaire  iumbernian 
of  Roscommon  county,  Hfch.,  leaves  $5,000  to  Car¬ 
oline  Brown,  mother  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  similar 
aniounts  to  Eli  Perkins  and  Josli  Billings.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a  lover  of  humor,  and  owned  an  exti'ii- 
sive  library  made  up  mainly  of  humorous  liti'ra- 
ture. 

The  President  has  approved  the  joint  resolution 
authorizing  an  expedition  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Lieut.  Greely  and  parly.  Upon  inspection,  the 
Thetis  has  been  approvetl  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  tlie  purchase  has  been  completeil.  Sec¬ 
retary  Chandler  was  sfb  informeil  by  telegrapli  yes¬ 
terday.  It  is  understood  that  the  amount  paid  is 
alMNit  £28,000. 

A  {Kirtrait  of  Wendell  Phillips  is  to  be  placed  in 
Feneuil  Hall,  but  the  project  for  a  statue  of  him  in 
Boston  has  been  abandoiuMl,  it  is  said,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Phillips.  The  jiost-niortem 
examination  of  the  laidy  of  Wendell  Phillips  show¬ 
ed  disease  of  the  heart  of  long  standing.  The 
blood-vessels  which  supplied  the  heart  were  nearly 
obstructed  by  early  dis«*ase,  and  the  heart  itself 
was  enlargiHl  and  fatty. 

An  effort  is  making  to  induce  the  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament  to  pass  an  act  restricting  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia.  A  bill 
has  already  bet'n  introduced  by  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  making  it  compulsory  for  every  Chinese 
person  of  fourteen  years  and  over  to  pay  $100  into 
the  treasury  and  take  a  license.  If  found  without 
a  license,  they  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $40 ;  and 
any  one  employing  a  Chinaman  who  has  not  a  li¬ 
cense,  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50. 

Shosuki  Sato,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  College  of  Sapporo,  Jajian,  with  the  highest 
honors  in  natural  science,  has  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  his  countrj'  as  a  special  commissioner 
to  study  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
immigration,  and  other  questions.  He  has  been 
studying  at  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  since 
September,  in  the  Department  of  Historical  and 
Political  Scienoe,  and  will  continue  his  studies 
there  for  two  years  longer. 


Senator  Brown  of  Georgia,  is  giving  employment 
to  nearly  1,000  men  in  his  Georgia  iron-wifrks. 

George  William  Curtis  is  to  deliver  in  Boston  a 
public  eulogy  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  writes  at  length  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gazette  of  Saturday  in  praise  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips. 

Beverly  Tucker,  who  when  eight  years  old,  met 
his  uncle,  the  eccentric  John  Randolph,  statesman, 
is  writing  his  reminiscences  of  public  life. 

Mrs.  Gaines,  the  famous  litigant,  denies  that  she 
is  rich.  During  fifty  years  of  effort,  she  has  not 
recovered  enough  property  to  pay  her  lawyers,  and 
she  is  now  in  straitened  circumstances. 

William  C.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  once  taught 
school  at  New  Alexander,  Westmoreland  county. 
Among  his  jiredecessors  in  the  school  were  Ex- 
United  States  Senator  Edgar  Cowan  and  the  late 
Gov.  John  W.  Geary. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  says:  “An 
old  steamboatman  says  that  an  inch  rise  of  water 
is  equal  to  the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the 
Ohio  River  at  an  ordinary  stage.  The  rise  at 
this  point  for  several  days  has  averaged  one  inch 
every  two  hours.  From  this  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  volume  of  water  contributed  to  the  river  may 
be  estimated.” 

The  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  medical  circles.  Of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  physicians  who  met  at  Albany,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four,  or  a  clear  majority  of  six¬ 
teen,  voted  to  retain  the  New  Code  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Society  last  year.  This  permits  consulta¬ 
tion  of  allopaths  with  homeopaths,  in  violation  of 
the  code  of  ethics  obeyed  by  the  societies  of  most 
of  the  other  States,  and  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  friends  of  the  Old  Code,  or  the  non-in- 
tercoursc  men,  then  seceded  and  set  up  a  rival  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  Boston  Traveller  says  that  the  bequests  left 
by  Mrs.  Eddy  to  Lucy  Stone  and  Susan  B.  Anthony 
— $20,600  to  each — were  not  left  in  tru.st  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  cause,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  but 
left  absolutely  to  eai-h.  Wendell  Phillips  drew  up 
tlie  will,  and  when  he  read  it  to  Mrs.  Eddy  he  ask¬ 
ed  :  “  Now  if  Mrs.  Stone  or  Miss  Anthony  chose  to 
stand  on  India  wharf  and  throw  this  money  into  the 
sea  they  coul*l  do  .so,  could  they  not’?”  “Certainly 
they  could,”  Mrs.  Eddy  replied,  “and  no  one  could 
say  them  nay.  I  trust  Lucy  and  Susan  absolute¬ 
ly.” 

Mrs.  Marj'  G.  Miller,  who  wants  to  run  her  own 
steamboat,  is  described  as  a  trim,  bonny  little  wo¬ 
man,  whom  nobody  would  creilit  her  with  years 
enough  to*  be  the  mother,  as  she  is,  of  four  children, 
two  of  whom  are  almost  grown.  “I  come  of  a 
steamboat  family,”  .said  she;  “my  father  was  a 
steamboatman,  and  after  I  married  Capt.  Miller — 
that  was  seventeen  j’eara  ago--I  of  course  spent 
much  of  my  time  on  the  river.  We  have  a  beautiful 
home  in  Louisville,  and  my  little  ones  are  all  there 
now,  but  for  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  living 
mainly  on  a  boat.  My  husband  useil  to^do  nothing 
but  pilot,  and  I  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  pilot¬ 
house,  and  h'arned  how  to  manage  a  boat  and  how 
to  navigate  ceilain  rivers  in  spite  of  myself.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  know  or 
learn  how  to  manage  a  boat  as  well  as  a  sewing- 
machine.” 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ajipleton  of  Boston  says:  “I 
suppose  that  you  arc  familiar  with  the  story  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  marriage’?  How  a  gentleman  asked  Mr. 
Sninner  to  act  ns  escort  to  a  young  lady  who  was 
going  to  tlic  Convention  at  .klhany,  and  ]\Ir.  Sum¬ 
ner  being  unable  to  go.  ri'signiHl  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Phillijis.  How  Mr.  Phillips  acted  as  her  I'scort, 
aud  lost  his  lieiirt  to  her  iM'fore  he  got  back.  How 
he  called  upon  her  often  in  tliis  city,  but  was  not 
udiniltod,  owiiiK  to  her  fuuble  liealth,  but  linally  he 
almost  broke  his  way  to  her,  and  offered  her  his 
hand.  She  said  she  would  never  marry  a  man  un¬ 
less  he  would  swear  eternal  I'nmlty  to  slavery  ;  but 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Pliillips  to  take  that 
oath ;  he  had  already  sworn  it  in  his  heart.  So  they 
were  married,  and  the  story  of  loving  devotion  and 
perfect  sympathy  is  as  much  a  matter  of  jmblic 
knowledge  as  such  a  sacred  subject  slionld  be.” 

CITN'  AND  VICINITY. 

“Billy”  McGlory,  a  New  York  .saloon-keeper 
known  throughout  the  country,  who  has  lieretofore 
delh'd  the  laws,  has  been  sentem'ed  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  six  months  for  violating  the  excise  law. 

Teinph'  Emanuel  in  Fifth  avenue  costs  $50,000  a 
year.  The  salaries  are  $21, '200,  besides  $5,.500  for 
the  choir.  Rabbi  Gottliiel  receives  $10,000. 

A  bill  giving  tin*  Mayor  of  Ni'W’  York  full  power 
to  appoint  heads  of  inunicipal  dejmrtments  witli- 
ont  contirination  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  after 
being  discussed  at  length  in  tin*  State  Assembly, 
has  been  ordered  to  a  thir*!  reading  by  a  ih'cisive 
vote. 

Mr.  Eiigi'iie  Meeks,  an  American  artist  who  has 
bei'ii  electi'd  Profi'ssor  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy 
of  Florence,  Italy,  has  ri'cently  retnriu'd  to  this 
country  for  a  brief  visit,  bringing  with  him  a  (*ol- 
lei'tion  of  his  jiictures,  among  which  are  some 
.striking  views  made  last  Summer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Titian’s  house.  Mr.  Meeks  will  .soon  ex¬ 
hibit  these  works  of  art  in  this  city. 

Tin*  bodies  of  De  Long  and  ids  comrade  mailyrs 
in  the  cause  of  Arctic*  e.xiiloration,  are  expected  to 
reach  this  port  during  the  present  week,  and  will 
be  received  with  due  cc.'remonies.  The  religious 
services  will  take  jilace  in  Holy  Trinity  (’huri  h. 

During  the  recent  storms  soft  clams  have  been 
washed  uji  on  the  shore  of  Coney  Island  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  banks  six  feet  high. 

Senator  Miller  presented  a  memorial  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York,  praying  the  refunding  of  money  contri¬ 
buted  by  that  liody  and  others  for  the  purchase  of 
the  old  Postoffice  site  in  Nassau  strei't.  New  York, 
whicli  was  aftenvard  sold. 

The  opening  of  tin*  new  Produce  Exchange  will 
bring  Pr*'sident  Arthur  from  Washington  and  Gov. 
Cleveland  from  Albany,  and  the  chief  officers  from 
similar  exchanges  in  other  cities  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies,  which  will  occur 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  occasion  will  de¬ 
mand  a  notable  demonsUation. 

The  painters  employed  on  the  ironwork  of  the 
new  Wasliington  Market  have  tlnishi'd  their 
work,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  new  building  is 
I'ompli  te,  except  the  flooring.*  The  plans  for  the 
western  part  will  soon  be  in  shape,  when  the  Comp¬ 
troller  will  advertise  for  bids.  The  new  contract 
will  include  the  flooring  of  Wie  entire  market,  and 
the  building  of  the  sidewalk  stalls  and  iron  sheds 
on  NYashington,  Fulton,  West,  and  Greenwich 
■streets.  The  first  work  done  will  be  to  lay  the 
flooring  in  the  completed  part  of  the  building,  in 
order  that  the  stand-holders  now  occupying  the 
temporary  stalls  may  vacate  them,  and  so  make 
room  for  the  stand-holders  in  the  west  part  of  the 
market. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  this  city,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  electdl  for  the  year  1884-5: 
John  Taylor  Johnston,  President;  Wm.  C.  Prime, 
First  Vice-President;  Daniel  Huntington,  Second 
Vice-President;  Henry  G,  Marquand,  Treasurer; 
L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  Secretarj’.  Rutherford  Stuyve- 
sant,  William  E.  Dodge,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate 
were  elected  Trustees  for  seven  years.  The  annual 
report  was  read,  showing  the  institution  to  be  free 
from  debt  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  brief 
review  of  the  recent  Fcuardent-Cesnola  trial  ends 
as  follows:  “Inasmuch  as  during  the  progress  of 
this  trial  the  Director  has  been  subjected  to  violent 
attacks  on  his  private  as  well  as  his  official  char¬ 
acter,  the  Trustees  deem  it  their  duty,  as  it  is  their 
pleasure,  to  place  on  record  here  a  hearty  assur¬ 
ance  to  him  of  their  unchanged  and  cordial  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem.”  The  Trustees  also  report  that 
the  Museum  is  too  small  for  their  growing  collec¬ 
tions. 


The  work  on  theBruff  or  Brooklyn  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  is  to  bo  resumed,  as  all  the  money  ($400,000) 
has  been  subscribed. 

Walter  Damrosch,  son  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch, 
has  been  engaged  as  organist  and  choir-master  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AN  ADIRONDACK  RESERVATION. 

After  a  free  comparison  of  views  a  bill  has  lieen 
agreed  upon,  which  it  is  thought  will  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  the  greatest  number.  It  provides  for  an 
Adirondack  Reservation  to  consist  of  lands  now 
owned  by  the  State,  aud  of  additional  lands  includ¬ 
ed  within  certain  specified  linos.  In  this  particular 
the  compromise  bill  follows  the  Lansing  bill.  Of 
the  reservation,  it  may  be  said,  without  going  into 
particulars,  that  it  includes  the  watershed  of  Central 
New  Y'ork  which  feeds  the  IJudson  and  related 
streams.  Three  Commissioners  are  provided  for 
— two  more  than  the  Lansing  bill  called  for.  The 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  and  are  to  receive  a  salary  the  amount  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upion.  The  members 
of  the  original  board  are  to  hold  for  two,  four,  and 
six  years,  respectively,  aud  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  each  a  new  Commissioner  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  six  years.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  cause  all  lands  now  owned,  or 
which  may  be  acquired  for  the  rcsenation,  to  be 
located,  and  when  necessary,  surveyed ;  to  make 
the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  lands;  to  protect  forest  wardens; 
and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  further 
aciiplsition  of  lands.  The  Commission  is  to  report 
annually  to  the  Legislature  with  special  reference 
to  the  laws  that  seem  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  tlie  forests  and  water  supply.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  required  to  bring  suit  against  peraons 
reported  to  him  by  the  Commission  as  having  com- 
iultted  trespass  upon  the  State  lands,  and  a  line  of 
$50  is  imposed  for  I'utting  any  tree  standing  upon 
the  reservation  with  intent  to  remove  it.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  proper  assessment  and  taxation  of 
the  reservation  lands,  and  for  the  partition  of  such 
tracts  as  the  Slate  owns  an  individual  interest  in 
with  any  per.son.  Tlie  sum  of  $30,000  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  pictures,  which  are 
to  be  .sold  shortly  in  London,  have  bi'cn  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  200  years. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  temporarily'  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  the  place  having  been  refused  by  Leonard 
H.  Courtney,  Financial  Sei'retary  of  the  Tn*asury. 
Mr.  Buckle,  w'ho  has  been  Assistant  Secri'tary,  is 
only  thirty  years  old. 

The  shoemakers  of  Northampton,  England,  have 
determined  to  build  a  cliurch  for  themselves.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  St.  Crispin’s  day.  It  is  to  be 
called  after  tlieir  patron  saint.  Next. 

The  conimeri'ial  convention  between  Spain  and 
America  was  signi'd  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
and  was  gazetted  in  Madrid  on  the  14th. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Si>iirgeon  is  restored,  and  he 
has  resumed  his  pulpit  labors  in  London. 

The  (3iurch  of  England  Funeral  and  Mourning 
Refonii  As.sociation  is  laboring  against  extravagant 
expenditures  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  key  to  the  British  House 
of  Conimons  was  hist,  and  some  anxiety  in  conse¬ 
quence  prevailed,  as  the  oiiening  of  Parliament 
was  so  near  at  hand.  A  second  key  was  found 
soon  afterward. 

Sir  Mo.ses  Monteliorc  has  been  seriously  ill  with 
bronchitis.  He  had  two  attacks,  tlie  la.st  one  more 
si'i'iouK  than  the  first.  The  wi'iitlier  had  lieen  very 
severe  at  the  time.  The  last  mail  advices  did  not 
report  him  I'litirely  out  of  danger. 

John  Hutton  Balfour,  F.K.S.,  Professor  of  Bota¬ 
ny  in  the  T'^niversity  of  Edinburgh,  is  di'ad  at  the 
«g<'  of  seventy-six.  He  was  the  autlior  of  many 
books  on  botany,  and  was  an  industrious  investi¬ 
gator,  having  studieii -tiie  flora  of  Scotland  and 
Switzerland. 

ui'W  society  lias  bi'i'ii  formed  termed  the  “  Pal¬ 
estine  Pilgrims.”  Its  object  is  to  explore  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  time  down  to 
the  Crusades,  and  to  translate  and  piiblisli  such  re¬ 
cords  as  can  be  discovi'red. 

The  London  Tract  Socii'ty  has  i.ssued  2,192,589,- 
870  cojiies  of  its  publications,  93,379,350  diiriiig  last 
year. 

A  statue  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  unveiled  at 
Plymouth  on  Feb.  15th.  The  town  was  gay  with 
flags. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  jiictures  lii'longing 
to  the  Duke  of  Malborougli  at  Blenheim  House, 
wtiicli  an*  likely  soon  to  come  into  the  market,  will 
in  all  jirobability,  be  purchased  by  the  British 
Government  for  tin*  national  colh'ction.  Tliey  will, 
at  all  events,  buy  the  most  valuable  portion. 

A  novel  is  being  written  in  England  by  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  persona,  the  object  being  to  give  individuali¬ 
ty  to  each  character. 

An  English  news|injier  jirints  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  Gen.  Gordon’s  terse  speei'hes.  When 
he  enti'i-ed  uiion  his  dutii's  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Sudan  it  was  exiiected  that  lie  would  make  a 
long  address,  but  he  dismissed  the  assembly  with  a 
single  sentence:  “I  will  try  to  hold  tlie  balance 
even.”  When  ids  views  on  the  Sudan  cjipeared  in 
the  columns  of  a  nowsjiajier,  lie  remarked  “.Yshot 
has  been  fired.”  When  he  was  sent  to  the  Sudan, 
he  said  “  I  have  roceivi'd  orders  to  cut  the  dog’s  tail 
off,  and  I  will  do  it.  ‘  come,  coute.’  ”  At  Port  Said, 
when  some  one  aski'il  liim  if  he  would  not  prevent 
the  evacuation  of  Khartum,  hi*  answered  drily  “I 
shall  iirobably  obey  my  instructions.”  At  Cairo, 
when  he  refused  an  escort,  he  exclaimed  “  I  will 
go  with  an  army  or  go  alone.”  And  now  the  latest 
of  the  series  of  these  utterances,  and  jierhaps  the 
most  characteri.stie  of  all — “Y'ouare  men,  not  wo¬ 
men.  Be  not  afraid.  I  am  corning.” 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  siibsi'ribed  5,(M.*0  francs  for 
the  relief  of  the  homeless  of  Paris. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  total  subseriii- 
tions  received  for  the  new  French  loan  are  three 
and  a  quarter  times  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked 
for,  and  tliat  sub8(*ri|itions  one  and  two-fiftlis  in 
excess  of  that  amount  have  already  been  paid  in. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  very  fleshy,  but  after  sub- 
jei'ting  liiniself  to  treatment  prescribed  by  a  (ier- 
niaii  jiliysiclan,  he  lost  sixty  pounds  in  eight  weeks, 
and  is  now  in  normal  condition,  sleeping  well,  tak¬ 
ing  long  walks  without  fatigue,  and  enjoying  long 
rides  on  horseback.  That  jihysician  could  make  a 
fortune  in  this  city. 

Lady  Siemens  has  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  of  Grcj^Britain  for  their  11- 
tirary  230  volumes  which  formed  part  of  the  library 
of  her  late  husband.  Sir  William  Siemens. 

At  Berlin  has  ja.st  died  Lieut.  Heuslnger,  one  of 
the  three  surviving  members  of  the  Brunswick 
Ri'giineiit  that  fought  at  Waterloo.  His  age  was 
92. 

An  American  Sjiiritualist  named  Bastian  gave  a 
stance  at  the  Imperial  Palace  In  Vienna  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  and  the 
Archduke  John.  Bastian  summoned  the  spirits 
from  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  exhibition 
was  given,  whereupon  a  tall  figure  in  mourning  aji- 
pearod.  Suddi'nly  the  Crown  Prince  pulled  a  string, 
closing  a  secret  door,  when  the  spirit,  who  was 
Bastian  himself,  made  frantic  but  vain  efforts  to 
escape,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  assemblage. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  with  its  confusion  of  tongues, 
has  found  a  modern  rival  in  the  rei'ently  opened 
reading-room  of  the  magnificent  Cafe  Bauer,  in 
Berlin,  were  the  reprwsentatives  of  nearly  every 
nationality  on  the  globe  have  establlsheil  a  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  were  no  less  than  700  journals,  in  18 
different  languages,  including  Turkish,  JajiaDCse, 
and  Chinese,  may  be  read. 

Victor  Hugo  is  building  himself  a  new  house, 
with  splendid  grounds,  after  his  own  architectural 
designs. 

Mr.  Ord  will  leave  Havana  on  Thursday  for  New 
York,  bringing  the  remains  of  his  father,  Gen.  Ord. 


A  difficulty  has  arisen  between  England  and 
Russia,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  Merv  by  the  latter. 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  to  St. 
Petersburg,  has  been  directed  to  protest  against 
the  seizure,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  treaties.  . 

New  eruptions  are  reported  from  the  crater  of 
Vatnajokul,  a  large  and  most  unknown  territory  in 
Iceland,  from  which  similar  reports  were  heard  a 
year  ago.  The  recent  eruptions  were  accompanied 
by  earthquakes  and  the  falling  of  ashes.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  exploration  of  the  unknown  infields  of 
this  region  might  yield  even  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  than  were  yielded  by  the  late  expeditions  Into 
the  inland  regions  of  Greenland. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  given  M.  Roudaire  author¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  his  scheme  for  transforming  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Archmological  Society  of  Athens  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  explore  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Salamis 
for  relics  of  the  vessels  which  were  sunk  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  naval  battle  lietween  the  Greeks  and  Per¬ 
sians.  The  former  lost  about  fifty  and  the  latter 
nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  which  have  since  lain 
undisturbed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  water 
is  not  very  deep,  the  society  ^possesses  sufficient 
financial  strength  to  employ  the  best  means  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  attempt  is  regarded  with  great 
interest. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  been  told  by  his  phyiri- 
cians  that  a  less  secluded  life  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  his  nerves.  He  now  devotes  much  time  to 
social  gayeties.  A  similar  reason  may  explain  why 
some  other  excellent  men  are  similarly  devoted. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  truce  has  been  established  between  Chili  and 
Bolivia  for  three  years,  with  the  condition  that 
Chili  will  allow  no  hostile  demonstration  on  the 
jiart  of  Bolivia  tow'ard  Peru.  This  is  a  veto  on  any 
attempt  by  Bolivia  to  gain  an  outlet  to  the  sea  by 
way  of  Arequipa  and  Mollendo. 

Ex-Dictator  Pierola  of  Peru  passed  through  New 
Y'ork  last  week,  en  route  from  Paris  to  Lima,  whore 
a  month  hence  he  is  to  take  the  seat  to  which  he 
has  been  elected  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Peru. 
During  his  short  stay  here  he  was  entertained  by 
ex-Mayor  Grace. 

The  first  train  of  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad  ar¬ 
rived  at  Chacabuco,  Chili,  on  Feb.  15th,  from  Buenos 
Ayres. 

On  Feb.  15th  President  Santa  Maria  of  Valparaiso, 
Chili,  visited  Admiral  Lyons,  full  honors  being  paid 
him. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

For  Ov«rvvork(>d  FeniBle*. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cowan,  Ashland,  O.,  says:  “It  proves 
.satisfactory  as  a  nerve  tonic;  also  in  dyspeptic 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  with  general  debility, 
such  as  wo  find  in  overworked  females,  with  ner¬ 
vous  headache  and  its  accompaniments.” 

Pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  aud  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J  uniper  Tar  SeAP,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co. 


iHonri?  atm  UtmCneeii. 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  18,  1884. 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $1,083,600  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $'20,010,800  against  $3,674,825  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $1,072,225  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $.1,975,100;  the  Sfiecie  is  increased  $84,000; 
the  legal  tendera  are  down  $630,400 ;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  Increased  $2,118,800, 
and  the  circulation  is  up  $'26,300,  ' 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1883 

American  Cable .  SI)  39  _ 

Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Tel .  I'JOj  125J  127 

Uiislou  Air  Line  pref .  82  8‘J  80i 

Canada  Southern .  3Tj  55j  65l 

Canadian  Piicitlc .  561  53  39] 

Cedar  FallH  and  MinueSuta .  lul  9  121 

Central  Facltlc  .  63]  61]  801 

Chicago.  St.  Hiuls  &  Pittsburg..  .11  10  — 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret . 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  (juliicy . 


Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  preC... 


Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref.. 


Colorado  Coal . 

Col.  aud  Greenville  prof. 


Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal . 

Denver  &  Ulo  Grande  . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute . 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia  pref.... 

Green  Bay  A  Wiiiuua . 

Houston  A  Texas  . 

Illinois  Central . 

Iiid.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

*  Illinois  Central . 


Lake  Erie  A  Western . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0, 


Manhattan  Railroad,  new 
Manhattan  Ist  pref . . 


Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . .  ■ . 
MU..  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref.. 


MiiineaiioUs  A  St.  Louis . 

MliineaiioUs  A  St.  Louis  Pref. 

Metro|iulitau . 

Michigan  Central . 

Missouri,  Eansas  A  Texas.... 


New  York  Central... 


Norfolk  A  Western  pref.... 
New  York  A  New  England 


Northern  Pacifle  pref . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,Ohlc.  A  St.  Louis  pref....  .. 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  prof. . . . 

Uhlo  Central . 

Uhlo  A  Mississippi . 


Oregon  Short  Line .  .  . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  ... 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . . 

Oregon  Improvement . . 

Pacifle  .Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Reading . . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.... 


quicksilver  pref . 

Richmond  A  Danville  . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  . 

Rome,  Watertown  aud  Ogdensl 
Spring  Mountain . 


Texas  and  New  Orleans. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1883 

.  69 

39 

•  l’20j 

128] 

127 

.  82 

82 

80] 

bl  l^ 

65] 

65] 

•  66i 

53 

391 

•  11)3 

9 

12] 

•  DJa 

61] 

80] 

11 

10 

)f  31] 

30 

66 

63 

70] 

14] 

11 

21 

28 

•27] 

30J 

127] 

1-23] 

118] 

139 

139 

130] 

121 

129] 

1491 

147] 

144 

94] 

92 

10^ 

lU) 

118 

1171 

126] 

121] 

121 

14 

14 

32 

33 

33 

__ 

128] 

1'23] 

119] 

114 

112] 

106] 

20] 

44j| 

42 

42 

6] 

«i 

u] 

12] 

13 

8 

7] 

43] 

48 

73 

14U 

138 

14^ 

18 

17 

27( 

114 

134 

104] 

102 

107 

18] 

17] 

26] 

Hi 

71 

61 

49] 

47] 

32] 

‘26] 

23 

21] 

19 

164 

66 

62 

48 

33 

33 

48 

DO] 

90] 

88 

23] 

36 

38 

10 

10 

34 

34 

43i 

86 

92] 

100, 

18] 

17 

25 

38] 

34j 

69J 

90 

90 

94* 

92] 

921 

■22] 

21} 

30 

34] 

63 

‘  57] 

10 

10 

88] 

86] 

711 

118] 

116] 

124] 

90] 

89] 

— 

42 

38 

40 

14] 

13] 

— 

27] 

26] 

35] 

69] 

68, 

4^ 

22] 

46] 

48 

81] 

10, 

9 

10 

20] 

18] 

24* 

' 

6 

18] 

16 

8 

-4] 

23] 

'22 

11] 

11 

23} 

21 

20 

93] 

91 

22] 

18] 

82] 

43 

42] 

— 

471 

43] 

41] 

161 

16 

20 

6j3 

66 

61] 

irs] 

106 

121 

•i 

«! 

«— 

31 

80] 

61 

60 

31] 

32 

28] 

23 

15] 

18} 

18] 

22 

22 

86 

34] 

.-w 

41] 

41] 

— 

97] 

94 

187] 

83] 

32] 

43] 

96, 

96 

101 

90 

89] 

•M* 

22] 

20] 

Mi 

98 

93 

84] 

79  * 

94] 

20 

20 

17] 

29] 

16] 

27] 

la 

.  78] 

78] 

80] 

*  Ex-dlvidend. 

Facts  are  Stubborn  Thing*. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerouB 
adveitiseinente  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Boynl  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaiic  Acid  as  cheap  suhstitub*  for  Cream  of 
Tartar’?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  tliose  advertisemeats,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Raking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative  ? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Add  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  bo  compared,  in 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expi.'nsive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  suiieriority. 


(FrloMd  by  Henry  BiMwell,  20  Veeey  etreet.  Hew  Tqrk.l 


